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What Business Wants 





picture of Congress with an ear to 

the ground and one eye glued on the 
ballot box while it ponders the problems 
of economic legislation? Probably not; 
but we suspect that the ear is dull and 
the eye dim, else how could the acts be 
so dumb. 


li THERE something wrong with the 


ERTAINLY in the important matters 

of taxes, the budget, the bonus and 
prohibition, Congressional voting during 
the past session has trailed far behind 
popular thinking. From a most favored, 
ultra-conservative group has come fresh 
evidence that our legislators have lost 
touch with popular demands, for a 
farmer has written to the N. Y. Times: 
“Has any one noticed that Congressmen have seri- 
ously considered cuts against agriculture? I read pretty 


Why 
don’t they consider such action? Simply because they are 


closely and I have failed to see any such move. 


afraid of the farmer vote, being obsessed with the idea 
that we farmers love the department and will resent any 
act against it. How we would laugh in our sleeves, if 
we didn’t have them rolled up, about our work of gratui- 
tously feeding the world and despairingly trying to pay 
our taxes! 

Instead they give us—or have the fool idea that it 
comes to us—more and more of the money that is so 


sorely needed for the army and navy and other bul- 


warks of the nation. In 1927 the appropriation for the 
agricultural department was $156,000,000. In this year 
of grace, depression and despair it has been raised to 
$333,500,000, because, I suppose, the lawmakers know 
the farmers are in distress, and have the profound notion 
that giving a lot more money to the department will 
relieve the distress.” 


E GOES on to point out some of the 
most costly and notably useless 
“services” of the Government to agri- 
culture that sensible farmers would 
cheerfully forego. We in industry could 
make up a similar list of alleged aids to 
business that are not worth what we 
have to pay for them. When Congress 
next considers cutting federal expenses, 
why not call together the various busi- 
ness groups who are supposed to benefit 
by the work of the different Depart- 
ments of their multitude of Bureaus 
and ask them to state just what they 
need from the Government which they 
We 
suspect that the demand would boil 
down very close to a few statistics so 
complex or so confidential that business 
is unable accurately and fairly to com- 
pile them. 


cannot provide for themselves? 
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and however 
recovery comes to busi- 
ness, the economic crisis 
through which we are passing is going to leave 
an aftermath of problems, of which the most 
serious may be technological unemployment, 
aggravated doubtless, by the continued drift 
of workers from the farm to the factory. Un- 
employment relief is a pressing, human task 
of the moment, but management must, as 
Warner D. Huntington points out in an article 
in this issue, face the facts of the future and 
plan to cure unemployment. He brings to our 
attention a plan which has been tested abroad 
and which automatically doubles the number 
of workers in any industry, 


Unemployment Whenever 


Prevention 


Real Unemployment os quite as 
much as money, is 


Relie : 
ul a serious problem 


of the unemployed in the white collar class: 
a problem greatly complicated by the fact 
that the better the man, the more difficult it 
is to find work that gives him satisfaction as 
well as sustenance. It is easy enough to quote 
that ‘“‘beggars should not be choosers,” but 
that does not help the really competent, in- 
telligent man, baffled and beaten by cireum- 
stances beyond his control, keenly sensitive to 
doles or made work, and badly shaken in his 
self-confidence. Among the technically trained 
men this is most especially true, for many of 
the best have become specialists in fields 
where now no opportunity exists for them 
to exercise their experienced abilities. 

The offer of the colleges in the Metropol- 
itan area to open their sikosniesien, under the 
supervision of their faculties, to unemployed 
chemists for research work is therefore a truly 
important move in the unemployment situa- 
tion. Paid a modest stipend and with their 
laboratory expenses honorably met out of 
public funds, this offers the mature, properly 
qualified chemist the opportunity to do real 
work that means something. 

The colleges have been protesting for years 
that they have not men or funds to carry on 
fundamental research. As a natural result of 
over-emphasis upon practical, industrial work 
there has been a neglect of scientific searches 
and it is high time that our reservoirs of 
fundamental facts be replenished» These 
chemists appreciate this situation, and they 
know too that work under great teachers will 
not only improve their technique and add to 
their store of personal knowledge; but that 
it also offers a real opportunity for them to 
accomplish something significant that may 
mean the building of the greater future for 
themselves. 
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—— a 


“POSTETIONS WANTE D” 


We will print, free of charge, a 
want-ad for any bona-fide sub- 
scriber to CHEMICAL MARKETS 
seeking a position. 











To the college authorities—especially to the 
chemical teachers who freely offered their 
personal time and efforts in this fine work 
our praise and thanks are due. They have 
understood clearly a serious and a delicate 
problem, and have come quickly forward not 
only with a constructive suggestion, but with 
the means also of putting it into practical 
effect. The example of these institutions with- 
in fifty miles of New York would doubtless be 
promptly followed by universities all over the 
country if they were given this opportunity 
for service, on a well thought out plan, backed 
up with an organization which would execute 
the details. There is a very real need for co- 
ordinating and carrying through this real 
relief program on a nation-wide scale. The 
problem which is attacked is getting more and 
more acute, so that in the larger centers of 
chemical manufacturing, it is fast becoming 
a necessity to find some opportunity of moving 
good technical men out of these areas where 
there is less and less chance of securing for 
them adequate employment. Moreover, or- 
ganized upon a national field, these unemploy- 
ment fellowships in research thoroughly de- 
serve a place on the Federal Government 
Relief program, and if public funds are to be 
available for this worthy purpose, the machin- 
ery to spend them wisely must quickly be put 
in working order. 


The Place of 
the Distributor 


Less-carload sales repre- 
sent a quarter of the 
tonnage, a third of the 
dollars, and an overwhelming majority of the 
customers in our chemical markets. Manu- 
facturers find this the least satisfactory por- 
tion of the market, yet it exerts an undue 
influence upon prices and competitive condi- 
tions, so that naturally at this time it is being 
subjected to searching analysis. It is, there- 
fore, opportune to consider frankly just what 
the place of the dealer is in the industry’s 
distribution system. 

The producer has always considered the 
local jobber his distributing agent, paid by 
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hint in* commissions’ or distéunts* to perform 
the services summarized -in-. Mir. Haynes’ 
articke on page 46.° “Fhe distributor, on the 
other hand, regards himself as a free and in- 
dependent business unit whose principal service 
must be rendered to his customers, the small 
chemical buyers. He has felt his place secure 
because of the size of the country and the 
great diversity of both products and _ users, 
which have placed a premium upon his 
knowledge (1) of sources of chemical supply, 
(2) of chemical uses, (3) of chemical users in 
his territory, their requirements and_ their 
responsibility. 

The trend of chemical affairs has plainly 
been discounting these chief assets of the 
distributor. Better transportation has made 
the country smaller, and the growth of chem- 
ical consumption with the consolidation of 
chemical production make it more and more 
feasible for makers to cover the local markets 
with their own salesmen selling their own 
products. The possibilities of these direct 
methods have hardly been touched by the 
larger companies, but the recent consolida- 
tion of Cyanamid’s sales departments shows 
what can be done. The expansion of the 
Swann sales program is evidence of the adap- 
tation of chain store ideas or of voluntary 
selling combinations among non-competing 
produéers with which our leading sales execu- 
tives have for some time been flirting as 
affording an opportunity to bring the less- 
carload business more directly under the 
control of the manufacturers. 

It is this vital matter of control over a 
considerable and extremely important section 
of the market upon which the manufacturers’ 
attention is now riveted, and the local dis- 
tributors will be wise to recognize promptly 
that the trend is moving their position closer 
and closer to the producers and that unless 
he steps quickly into the ranks of the in- 
dustry’s sales forces and serves there loyally, 
he is apt to find the ground cut from under 
his feet. Conditions have so changed the 
character of the whole chemical business that 
he is now much less important to the consumer 
as a source of supply than to the maker as a 
sales outlet. He cannot serve two masters, 
and unless he elects to serve the one to whom 
his services have the greatest economic value, 
and who is paying the distribution bills, he 
will find that trade practice will swiftly 
follow the commercial theory which declares 
that direct from maker to user is the ideal 
sale. The local chemical distributor must be 
a sincere representative of the manufacturer, 
protecting his interests while at same time 
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rendering the consumer the same service he 
expects from the producer direct. In this 
position he has a definite, logical place in 
the chemical distribution structure. 


Quotation Marks 


The intellectual function of trouble is to lead men to think. 
The depression is a small price to pay if it induces us to think 
about the cause of the disorder, confusion, and insecurity which 
are the outstanding traits of our social life. If we do not go back 
to their cause, namely, our half-way and accidental use of science, 
mankind will still pass through depressions, which are the graphic 
record of our unplanned social life . . . But it is incredible that 
men who have brought the technique of physical discovery, 
invention, and use to such a pitch of perfection will abdicate in 
face of the infinitely more important human problem—John 
Dewey. 


Good will is the disposition of the customer to return to the 
place where he has been well served.—From a Decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, March, 1932. 


Your quotation today from Justice Brandeis seems to me the 
word of the hour—‘‘worse than war.”’ His final words, ‘If we 
would guide by the light of reason we must let our minds be 
bold,”” should, I think, be writ upon the skies that all might 
ponder we need the bold leadership.—Ceorge Foster Peabody. 


The extreme decline of commodity prices which now con- 
vulses the economic world was unnecessary. It has come about 
from a refusal on the part of central banks to make the gold 
standard function in the way in which it is intended to function. 
—Lionel D. Edie, Credit and Financial Management. 


Science won two great victories last week: It produced 
cotton-seed gasoline which costs five times what it is worth, 
and a phonograph record so loud it will drive you out of the 
house.—The New Yorker. 


What chemistry will do for American industry in the next 
few years is beyond comprehension. We may be sure it will 
create many new industries and endless new uses.—Floyd 
Parsons, Advertising and Selling. 


The man who introduced travelling salesmen into the dye 
and chemical industries may have been an iniquitous person, 
but his ideas have been generally adopted, and you cannot 
expect your customers to walk into your office and up to the 
counter as if you were running a modern department store 
or an old fashioned bar.—The Textile Colorist. 


Fifteen Years Ago 
(From our issues of July 1917) 
Seydel Chemical plant at Jersey City destroyed by fire with 


loss estimated at $150,000. 
Frank J. McDonough is elected a director of McKesson & 
Robbins. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels announces that the Government 
is ready to proceed with several plants for the fixation of nitrogen. 
Mathieson redeems $340,000 in bonds, a mortgage on its 
Castner plant. 
“Chemical Markets” 
Dyestuffs Association. 


suggests the formation of a National 


Horace Bowker, National Fertilizer Association President, in a 
statement issued at annual meeting at White Sulphur, calls 
attention to the problems caused by the change from pyrites to 
domestic sulfur for the production of sulfuric acid. 
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Can Industry Check 


Unemployment? 


A Practical Solution Offered 


By Warner D. Huntington 


ANUFACTURERS generally throughout the 

United States are giving very careful con- 

sideration to the unemployment problem. 
It is generally hoped, now that Congress has apparent- 
ly balanced the budget and will soon adjourn, and 
the national election will be over in a few months, 
that there will be a steady improvement in business 
conditions, and that we can hope next winter to see 
a gradual reduction in the number of unemployed. 
Should this, however, not take place and we find 
ourselves next winter in as critical a condition as 
last winter, our unemployment problem will loom 
larger and more difficult. 

Cut salaries, passed dividends, and increased taxes 
will severely diminish the returns from drives for 
private relief work. Local public funds, especially 
where the need is greatest, have already proved in- 
adequate. Unless we are willing to pay the ruinous 
costs of “‘pork barrel’’? works under federal patronage, 
or blindly to follow the bad example of England’s 
dole, it is plainly up to our industries to face the facts 
and find a solution. 


A Job for Business 


Indeed if our business men cannot check unemploy- 
ment, the problem is certain to become the most 
serious drag upon the wheels of our progress out of the 
ruts of depression, and it is quite within the realm of 
possibility that it may culminate in serious political 
and social disorganization. 

Furthermore, although the very real distress and 
potential dangers of the present acute situation are 
naturally uppermost in our minds today, nevertheless 
we dare not shut our eyes to the more distant future. 
This unemployment problem even before 1929, 
showed plain signs of becoming chronic and _pro- 
gressively more serious. When we had a population 
of ninety millions people we employed thirty-eight 
million workers to supply the Nation’s require- 
ments. Today we have a population in excess of one 
hundred twenty millions and on the same ratio we 
should require fifty-one million workers to fill our 
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wants. But—and here is the core of the unemploy- 
ment problem in its broader aspects—the output per 
worker has so increased that forty million can pro- 
duce as much as forty-eight million could twenty-two 
years back. In other words, with business restored 
to an activity equivalent to the 1910-1915 years, we 
have an unemployed total of about nine million men 
and women. 

Even after the revival of business a sizable, ir- 
reducible minimum of unemployed exists, and it is 
silly indeed not to reckon with this factor. Obviously 
the only effective way of dealing with this problem 
is to devise some means of offsetting the competition 
of the machines with the men. This then is our task. 
The M. C. A. Plan 


The Manufacturing Chemists Association last year 
proposed a six hour day, and this was put into effect 
in a number of plants. For two good reasons this 
plan does not meet the situation we will face to- 
morrow. It is easily fitted into plants working upon 
a twenty-four continuous operation schedule, and 
here it provides for an increase of twenty-five per 
cent in the number of workers in four shifts. Under 
curtailed production, with the old eight hour schedule, 
it does not help, in fact it has rather tended to cut 
the time without increasing the number of workers. 

This unemployment experience has been gone 
through abroad, where manufacturers are wrestling 
manfully with unemployment, and taking a leaf from 
their books we must consider carefully the advantages 
of two four-hour shifts. Fortunately, we can weigh 
the pros and cons of this plan with the benefit of 
foreign practice to guide us. The evidence is highly 
favorable. If the first shift comes to work at nine 
and quits at one; the second shift works from one to 
five. So far as the plant is concerned, there is no 
lunch hour and the operation is continuous. Keconomy 
and efficiency are served in several ways. There is no 
interruption for the lunch period with its clock- 
watching, work-clearing, hand-cleaning that clips at 
least fifteen to thirty minutes off the regular routine 
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of work. At both ends of two different shifts it is 
demonstrated that this increases the effective work- 
ing time of the day by half an hour of what even in 
the best run plants is grossly wasted time. But even 
more important in any chemical process operation is 
the saving resulting from the elimination of the noon 
shut-down. Here the waste of fuel and heat is so 
tangible, that I need not more than point out the 
advantages of continuous use of boilers and autoclaves. 

There are, however, other advantages of the double 
four-hour shifts. With absolute certainty it assures 
two men work where one had a job before. This is 
the major objective in any effort to check the im- 
mediate crisis and to solve the ultimate unemploy- 
ment problem. Moreover, the four-hour plan possesses 
the merit of increased operating efficiencies which 
justify a positive raise in the wage rate per hour. If 
the proposal is to be anything more than a temporary 
stop gap, it must possess this possibility. Evidence 
from England, Belgium and Germany is plain and to 
the effect that there is an increase in the effective 
output per worker per hour of from ten to twenty- 
seven per cent. As the records of our American labor 
have always been high, I do not think we should 
doubt that we might reasonably expect to top Euro- 
pean practice. 

Finally, and of the utmost importance, the four- 
hour plan is extremely flexible. In cases where output 
has to be reduced to the very minimum, it is possible 
to cut down to two shifts of three or even of two hours 
each. This is doubtless below the sustenance level, 
but it is better from the point of view of both men 
and management than a two or three day week. 

On the upswing, this plan is just as adaptable. The 
two shift four-hour day can easily enough be stepped 
up to two five-hour shifts, to six-hour shifts, or to 
three four-hour shifts, giving twelve hours of con- 
tinuous operations with no lunches or suppers eaten 
at the plant. There are a wide and practical variety 
of combinations of hours and shifts possible which 
can be adapted so as to combine the maximum of 
labor units to balance the program of production. 
The essence of the plan is to work out from the time 
center of the noon lunch hour, eliminating this in the 
cause of economy and efficiency for the benefit of the 
company and by whatever schedule adopted as prac- 
tical, doubling the number of workers regularly em- 
ployed at no reduction (and eventually some advance) 
in the regular hour wage for the benefit of the greatest 
possible number of the workers. 


Tin Pool Formed in London 


Negotiations are under way to form a pool of leading tin 
interests to take over the tin holdings of Lewis Lazarus & Sons, 
metal brokers, whose failure was announced June 6. Trading in 
tin on the London Metal Exchange was suspended, but was re- 
sumed in a few days. The purpose of the pool was to prevent dis- 
tress selling of the Lazarus holdings with consequent market 
demoralization. Tin quotations here went to new low as the 
month closed with the open quotation 19 cents 
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We Congratulate 


Dr. Moses A. Crossley, July 3, 1884 
Harry Mix Hooker, July 18, 1874 
Dr. John C. Olsen, July 22, 1869 


Born in the Danish West 
Indies, trained in chemistry from 
freshman to Ph. D. at Brown, a 
college teacher of chemistry for 
a dozen years, since 1918 chief 
chemist of Caleo, a specialist in 
anthraquinone derivatives and 
nitrogleyerin compounds, whose 
hobbies are, the chemical phy- 
siology of human hair and boat- 
ing; active public service as 
Chairman of the Connecticut 
Valley Section of the American 
Chemical Society, and as Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Chemists, these are several 
reasons for congratulations to Dr. CrossleyYon his varied and 
interesting career. 





To hard-working, human, happy Harry Hooker all hail! It 
needs ‘‘Alliteration’s apt assistance’ to do justice to the bundle of 
conflicting characteristics embodied in the energetic, even- 
tempered, Sales Manager and 
Vice-President of the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company. Keen 
as mustard for business, yet 
almost a fanatic on golf; a 
student with a trained, analyti- 
cal mind that habitually looks 
ahead; yet a mixer with a host 
of friends won by his hail-fellow- 
well-met spirit; controlled by a 
driving, nervous energy, yet so 
calm a gentleman that good 
nature is one of his distinguish- 
ing points. All his business life 
has been spent with the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company 
may he be many more years on the job. 


Chemical industry is indebted to Dr. John C. Olsen, an 
Ira Remsen disciple of the old Johns Hopkins days, for his 
adequate exposition to many beginners in the first principles of 
chemical science. His “Quantitative Analysis” and “Annual” have 
proven over a long period of time 
to be of particular value to 
students and practicing chem- 
ists and engineers alike. As a 
teacher at Cooper Union and 
Brooklyn Poly he has given to 
industry thousands of well- 
trained chemists and engineers. 
Known intimately among his 
students as the “District Attor- 
ney” his direct methods, while 
not always immediately popular, 
sweep away cobwebs of muddled 
thought in any problem, pre- 
senting it with an A. B. C. 
simplicity. To him belongs much 
of the credit for the formation of the A. I. Ch. E. and development 
to its present status. In recognition of this indebtedness and his 
own record of achievements he was chosen president in 1931, 
after serving as secretary for years. 
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Acetic Acid (28°) 
Acetone 

Alum 

Ammonium Hydroxide 
Amyl Acetate 
Amyl Alcohol 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzol 

Borax 

Butyl Alcohol 
Carbon Bisulfide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Castor Oil 
Chloroform 

Ether 

Ethyl Acetate 
Ethyl Alcohol 
Ethylene Dichloride 
Formic Acid 
Glycerin 

Hexalin 
Hydrofluoric Acid 
Hydrogen Peroxide 
Iodine 

Isopropyl Alcohol 
Javelle Water 
Lactic Acid 

Lysol 

Methyl Alcohol 


OSSIBILITIES of dry cleaning as an outlet for 
chemicals have been overlooked and it has 
therefore been necessary for the dry cleaning 

industry itself to investigate new and less common 
chemicals in an attempt to find 
methods for its various operations. 
year or two, 


and better 
During the past 
because of the decreasing 
demand for their products, many chemical manufac- 
turers have begun to study the dry cleaning industry 
from the standpoint of new outlets. 

Let us go back to 1907, when twenty-five dry 
cleaners from various parts of the United States met 
in Milwaukee and formed the National Association 
of Dyers and Cleaners. 
was very crude. 
most plants. 


new 


however, 


At that time dry cleaning 
A poor grade of gasoline was used in 
Soaps practically unknown, 
although many of the leading dry cleaners were 
beginning to import soaps and other cleaning aids 
from France and England. One problem which has 
always confronted dry cleaners has been the reclama- 
tion of the solvent because of its high cost, and in 
these early days about the only methods with which 
they were familiar were settling with sulfurie acid or 
adapting home remedies, such as the use of eggs and 
egg shells. 


returned 


were 


As a result, dry cleaned garments were 
with a very rancid This 
common that customers have returned garments to 
dry cleaners because they did not have the familiar 
rancid odor which they expected. 


odor. was so 


In the period of 
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Chemicals 
im the 


Dry Cleaning Industry 


By W. J. (Dixie) Stoddard 


President, Stoddard, Inc. 


Monopole Oil 
Nitrobenzene 

Oleic Acid 

Olive Ol 

Oxalic Acid 
Paraffin Oil 
Petrolatum 
Petroleum Ether 
Phenol 

Pine Oil 

Potassium Binoxalate 
Potassium Cyanide 
Potassium Llodide 
* Potassium Permanganate 
Pyridine 

Sodium Bisulfite 

Sodium Carbonate 

Sodium Chloride 

Sodium Hydrosulfite 
Sodium Perborate 
Sodium Thiosulfate 
Stearic Acid 

Sulfurous Acid 

Tale 

Tannin 

Tartaric Acid 
Tetrachlorethane 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Zinc Oxide 


1907 to 1917 experiments were made with both sol- 
vent and cleaning aids to improve the quality of dry 
cleaning. Much was accomplished. Special cleaners’ 
naphtha was produced by refineries, eliminating much 
of the rancidity, corrosion, and other difficulties 
caused by the use of gasoline. Laundry Soap man- 
ufacturers began to experiment with the development 
of special dry cleaning soaps, and several independent 
organizations were formed with the definite object of 
producing dry cleaning aids. 

One of the first problems was the development of 
a new solvent from which all of the objectionable 
features had been removed. Gasoline was out of the 
question because no attempt was made by the refin- 
eries to remove unsaturated hydrocarbons, sulfur 
compounds, color, and other objectionable factors. 
Naphtha was a very great improvement; but still no 
real effort to remove the unsaturated and sulfur com- 
pounds was made by the manufacturers. Another 
great objection was the extreme fire hazard in these 
low boiling hydrocarbons. 

With the idea of decreasing the fire hazard, thus 
effecting inestimable savings in property and personal 
injury, I began research work in 1925 to secure a 
cleaning solvent that would have the same efficiency 
for dry cleaning use, but which would generate little, 
if any, static electricity, or in automobile language 
would not “spark”’ easily. 
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With the cooperation of Dr. Lloyd E. Jackson, at 
the Mellon 
enough to recommend a heavy petroleum solvent, 
which is practically non-flammable. The specifica- 
for this were given to the cleaning 
industry, without any remuneration, and the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners, in accepting them, 
insisted upon giving it the name of “Stoddard Sol- 
vent.”’ It is so known throughout the civilized world 
as a safe cleaning solvent 


Institute, this research was successful 


tions solvent 


In addition to the elimination to a great extent of 
the fire hazard, other considerations, such as the 
unsaturate content, the presence of sulfur compounds, 
suspended matter, undissolved water, definite limits 
of boiling range, were studied, to develop a safe solvent 
to dry clean garments without odor. 

Although hydrocarbon mixtures were, as late as 
1930, almost exclusively used in dry cleaning, research 
was being conducted into the use of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons for this purpose. A major advantage 
is their non-flammability, but they present such 
problems as greater volatility, higher original cost, 
increased toxicity, and anesthetic properties. In the 
meantime a number of vapor tight self-contained dry 
cleaning systems were appearing in Europe, and some 
few had been imported to this country designed for 
using inflammable solvents. Then a leading American 
dry cleaning and laundry manufacturing concern 
developed a special vapor-tight, self-contained dry 
cleaning system designed for using a special chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon solvent. 

An especially prepared high-grade carbon tetra- 
chloride was used in this system, and the objections 
of loss from evaporation and danger from toxicity 
were reduced within safe limits. In this type of 
system the cleaning, drying, and reclamation of the 
vapors is carried to completion in the system before 
it is opened so that the solvent loss may be kept to a 
minimum and the vapors confined to the system 
itself. With this beginning, other systems have de- 
veloped and similar systems using other chlorinated 
hydrocarbons are now available. 

These chlorinated hydrocarbons which are at present 
considered practicable for dry cleaning purposes 
are carbon tetrachloride, dichlormethane, ethylene 
dichloride, and tetrachlorethylene. 

Dichlormethane is a little known chemical, not yet 
being produced upon a commercial scale sufficient to 
warrant its use from the standpoint of price. 

Kithylene dichloride, with which much experiment- 
ing has been done in Europe, is eliminated because of 
its effect on cellulose acetate fibers and dyestuffs. 

Trichlorethylene, on the other hand, has many 
desirable qualities, and vapor proof self-contained 
systems using this solvent are now being used in a 
number of dry cleaning plants. 

While dry cleaning solvent removes most soil and 
stains of a greasy oily nature and with them much of 
the insoluble soil, dry cleaners early found that used 
alone these solvents left much to be desired. Today 
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Replacing elbow grease in 












all sorts of cleaning oper- 
ations has come to con- 
sume astonishingly large 
quantities of an increas- 
ing number of chemicals, 
and this field is just 
beginning to grow. 
Engineering is joining 
chemistry in developing 
a technique that 
will widen this mar- 
ket, and the pic- 
turesque Mr. Stod- 
dard is more closely 
this 
progress than any 


in touch with 


man in America. 


the great majority of dry cleaners are using soap 
together with the dry cleaning solvent in some form 
or other on all garments which they dry clean. 
Ordinary water-soluble soaps are not suitable because 
they are not soluble in the solvent. Therefore it was 
necessary to develop a special soap for dry cleaning. 
The most recent soaps, as well as those first used, still 
maintain as their principal ingredients those that 
make up water-soluble soaps, although with new 
industrial developments other cleansing aids have 
been incorporated in them. Probably the first dry 
cleaning soaps were merely magnesium and calcium 
soaps, which are soluble in dry cleaning solvents. 
These caused difficulties because of the settling out on 
the garments of magnesium and lime, causing white 
specks. 

The superfatted types were next developed. It was 
soon found that the most desirable ingredients were 
oleic acid and caustic potash. This produced paste 
type soap designated as ‘‘benzine soap.” Different 
manufacturers incorporated varying percentages of 
stearic acid, magnesium and calcium soaps, ammonia, 
aleohol, and other cleansing aids to increase their 
detergency and to assist in clarification of the solvent. 

Iixtensive use of these soaps made necessary newer 
and more satisfactory methods for reclaiming the 
solvent. Probably the first effort along this line was 
the adaptation of the cream separator, or centrifuge. 
This system was very effective in removing spent 
soaps, insoluble particles or soap suspended soil, and 
undissolved water, but it would not remove the free 
fats introduced into the solvent by the soap or soluble 
soil removed from the garments cleaned. Therefore, 
inevitably a method for removing this oily soluble soil 
by chemical means was developed, utilizing caustic 
soda or other saponifying mediums for removing these 
oils and greases. While there are a number of these 
systems on the market they are alike in passing the 
solvent through a solution of alkali in water. Concen- 
tration of the solution varies with the alkali used, but 


a caustie soda solution of 10° Baume concentration 
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serves as a standard. As the used solvent passes 
through this caustic solution, the oils are saponified, 
forming a light floculent soap bed at the top of the 
caustic solution. This in turn acts as a filtering 
medium for soil and other suspended matter in the 
solvent. From this tank the solvent overflows into 
a water wash to remove any alkali, soap, or other 
impurities. After this water wash the solvent may 
or may not pass through a settling tank and eventually 
is filtered before being returned to the washer. An 
adaptation is the so-called continuous flow system by 
which the used solvent is pumped from one end of the 
washer and returned at the other so that in 15 to 
30 minutes it is possible to reduce the percentage of 
soil to such a minimum that practically the garments 
are being rinsed with pure clarified solvent. 

One objection to this type of system was the fact 
that in time the solvent became darkened. This 
caused a gray cast to develop on white and other light 
colored garments when cleaned in the solvent. 
Therefore it was necessary to adapt activated carbon 
to the clarification of their solvent. This activated 
carbon is wet out with solvent and introduced into 
the caustic water solution, where it becomes a part of 
the floculent soap bed and assists in the filtering 
action. 

The first filters used in dry cleaning plants were 
cotton waste tightly bagged to avoid channeling of 
the solvent as it passed through, and while quite 
effective, so retarded the flow of the solvent that 
research was conducted to make it possible to clarify 
more solvent in a given time. The first development 
was a double cotton bag, then a low-pressure filter, 
utilizing diatomaceous earth, but this likewise did not 
produce the flow of solvent desired. Now high-pres- 
sure filters are utilized; this same medium in monel 
metal and other less corrosive screens is being used in 


- 


} 
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The dye room of a large cleaning plant 
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many dry cleaning plants. This development has 
resulted in a new type of clarification equipment, a 
combination of 


distillation. 


pressure filtration and vacuum 

When dry cleaners were still using gasoline and 
naphtha, some adapted the open-jet type of still to 
the reclamation of this solvent, but this was discarded 
with the development of the safety solvent, because 
the temperatures obtainable were not sufficient satis- 
factorily to reclaim the solvent. Also, this type of 
still was objectionable because of the introduction of 
great quantities of water into the solvent, making it 
necessary to settle it for several days before using. 
Another objection was that at high temperature the 
hydrocarbons were known to ‘‘crack,’’ causing un- 
saturated hydrocarbons to accumulate, causing diffi- 
culties with odors. By the use of the vacuum still, the 
temperatures were kept within low limits, and crack- 
ing does not take place to any great extent. 

With the introduction of this filter distillation 
method of reclaiming solvent, it became necessary to 
develop a new type of soap since supersaturated fats 
could not be passed through the high-pressure filters 
satisfactorily. Therefore a new type of soap, the so- 
called filter-soluble soap has been developed. These 
likewise are not truly soluble in the solvent, but are so 
finely dispersed colloidally that they can be passed 
through the filters without building up the pressure. 
In developing these soaps homogenizing agents such 
as tertiary butyl alcohol, dimethylethylearbinol, 
cyclo-hexanol, and similar compounds possessing the 
same co-solvent properties, have been utilized. They 
have not proved entirely satisfactory because their 
co-solvent action carries into the clarified solvent some 
objectionable features. Another line upon which 
research has been developed is the use of triethan- 
olamine in completing the saponification of the soap. 
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Many of these so-called soluble soaps are proving 
quite satisfactory in practical use, although because of 
certain difficulties in clarification, research is still 
being conducted in the hope of finding an even more 
satisfactory soap of this type. 

Aside from the actual cleaning operations, we have 
developed spot-removing agents which can be used 
with the dry cleaning solvent. These cleansing aids 
have given us a process known as pre-spotting, by 
which stains of a nature impossible to remove in the 
dry cleaning washer, are especially treated in the dry 
cleaning department and often removed without sub- 
sequent pre-spotting. 

This newer method involved the use of concen- 
trated solutions of the soap; for instance, when using 
the paste type of soap-one pound of undissolved soap 
was added to the washer for each two gallons of solvent 
present, giving a concentration of approximately 
seven to eight per cent. The garments are first given 
a rinse in clear solvent to remove the free suspended 
matter, and thus avoid spending or contaminating the 
soap too quickly. The garments are run in this solu- 
tion for about thirty minutes, then removed and 
rinsed in clear solvent, either by a batch system or a 
continuous flow method, such as outlined above. 
This soap is used for several consecutive loads until it 
becomes so badly soiled it must be discarded or 
reclaimed. The same system is used with the newer 
filter distillation method of clarification, except that 
a soluble soap is used. This makes it possible to keep 
the soap solution clean by filtering. 


Liquid Soap Concentrations 


Because of clarification difficulties it is not practi- 
cable to use as high a concentration of soluble soap as 
that referred to above. Experiments have indicated 
that the maximum practicable concentration is one 
pint of the liquid soap to each three to seven gallons of 
solvent in the washer. By the use of this strong soap 
solution method, many dry cleaners have been able to 
perfect their dry cleaning processes to the point where 
they are able to send, after inspection more than 
fifty per cent of the garments directly from the dry 
cleaning department to the finishing department. 
Needless to say, this has effected great economies in 
the plants using this method. 

In the beginning, garments, which after dry clean- 
ing showed stains, were usually put through soap and 
water, then finished and returned to the customer. 
Through the years, processes have been developed for 
removing stains by the use of chemicals in the spotting 
department. Such chemicals as glacial acetic acid, 
acetic acid (28%), acetone, alum, ammonium hy- 
droxide, amyl acetate, amyl alcohol, benzaldehyde, 
benzol, borax, butyl alcohol, carbon bisulfide, carbon 
tetrachloride, castor oil, chloroform, ether, ethyl 
acetate, ethyl aleohol, ethylene dichloride, formic 
acid, glycerin, hexalin, hydrofluoric acid, hydrogen 
peroxide, iodine, isopropyl alcohol, javelle water, 
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lactic acid, lysol, methyl alcohol, monopole oil, 
nitrobenzene, oleic acid, olive oil, oxalic acid, paraffin 
oil, petrolatum, petroleum ether, phenol, pine oil, 
potassium binoxalate, potassium cyanide, potassium 
iodide, potassium permanganate, pyridine, sodium 
bisulfite, sodium carbonate, sodium chloride, sodium 
hydrosulfite, sodium perborate, sodium thiosulfate, 
stearic acid, sulfurous acid, tale, tannin, tartaric 
acid, tetrachlorethane, trisodium phosphate and zine 
oxide, are now in daily use in the spotting depart- 
ments of every cleaning plant. Often an unusual 
type of stain will involve the use of some special 
chemicals. For instance, argyrol can be removed by 
the application of a five per cent solution of iodine in 
alcohol, followed by a sodium thiosulfate solution. 


“Spotting”? Operations 


Various lubricants, such as sulfonated oil, are used 
for removing stains of an insoluble nature; albuminous 
and starchy stains are removed by the use of special 
diastatic and enzymic products. The latest chemical 
to be adapted to the spotting operations is the 
relatively new tetrachlorethane, found to be an excel- 
lent solvent for grease and paint stains. 

The finishing of garments also involves the use of 
chemical supplies through the necessity of re-dressing 
occasional garments. Most of the common gums, 
gelatin, flax seed, starches, and various oil dressings, 
are utilized for this purpose. 

From time to time, as can be seen, the dry cleaning 
industry has had to go out into the industrial field 
and adapt a process or a chemical from some other 
industry. Everyone is familiar with the rapid strides 
which the industry has made: they are perhaps less 
familiar with the fact that practically all of this 
advance has come from within. It is indeed unfortu- 
nate that the chemical industry has, as a whole, over- 
looked the possibilities of dry cleaning, probably 
because most of the business would be of a small unit 
nature, for there is no doubt in the minds of dry 
cleaners but that even the great strides which have 
been taken in the past quarter-century could have 
been lengthened by closer, more voluntary coopera- 
tion of the chemical manufacturer. 


New Construction 


Canadian Industries’ plant is now being equipped with addi- 
tional machinery designed to double capacity. Canadian Indus- 
tries is jointly owned by the I. C. I. and du Pont. 

American Paint Works, New Orleans, expects to start shortly 
on an addition to its plant. 

Ozark Chemical, Monahans, Texas, plans to add additional 
machinery to increase output of natural sodium sulfate. 

Barnsdall Oil received permission from Congress recently to 
erect a new alcohol plant in Osage County, Okla. By law no 
intoxicants are permitted to be manufactured in Indian Territory. 
The Barnsdall process produces alcohol from waste gases from 
the petroleum fields. 

Kalbfleisch is constructing a new plant at Valdosta, Ga., to be 
devoted exclusively to the production of rosin size. 
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By courtesy of The Dyer 
of London, we are pub- 
lishing 
this 
British 


simultaneously, 
article describing 
practice which 
differs in interesting de- 
tail from thedry cleaning 
reviewed 
by Mr. Stoddard. Obvi- 


ously, the use of non- 


developments 


flammable solvents has 
progressed much further 
among us than in Eng- 


land, but they are using 


some _ interesting me- 
chanical developments 


of British and German 


origin. 


HERE are six 
cleaning in use: 


systems of non-inflammable 


(1) Burtol | introduced into England 

(2) Zorie about two years ago. 

(3) Tri introduced into England 

(4) Aurich | less than a year ago. 

(5) Jung Nickel | just being introduced 

(6) Prosperity into England. 

The Burtol system makes use of trichlorethylene, to 
which has been added some secret chemical to prevent 
decomposition. The apparatus is designed for the 
small trader and at present, it is unsuitable for 
cleaning on an extensive scale and need not be con- 
sidered as a works proposition. It is wasteful in its 
consumption of solvent, as it ignores the extreme 
volatility of trichlorethylene. 

Triumph of Engineering 

Zoric._This system is, in my opinion, a triumph 
of engineering; it is wonderfully built, and made to 
endure. The apparatus consists of a cleaning machine 
of ordinary pattern, with vapor-tight doors, a dis- 
tilling plant and evaporating and deodorizing con- 
trivance, all mounted as a complete unit. The solvent 
used, is called Zorie fluid; it is really carbon tetra- 
chloride. All used spirit is purified by distillation, 
there being no communication between the dirty 
liquor and the clean liquor tanks, except through the 
still. 

The extraction of solvent from the work is carried 
out entirely by evaporation, a blast of hot air being 
blown into the washer. The solvent is recovered from 
the hot air by passing it through a condenser. The 
hot air is passed through as long as fluid can be seen 
condensing in the sight glass of the condenser. The 
removal of the solvent entirely by evaporation neces- 
sitates fairly high temperatures, and certainly a large 
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British Systems 
of 


Dry Cleaning 


By W. Brown, M. Sc., A. I. C 
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consumption of steam. This could be improved by 
a gearing, which would convert the washer cage into 
an extractor, and so reduce both the time and tem- 
perature of evaporation. 

The Zoric unit takes a load of 75 lb. (20 suits) which 
san be put through in 114 hours, with a consumption 
of 34 lb. solvent per suit; that is a spirit cost of 3d. 
per suit. 

A German Washer 

Tri.—The Tri here indicates trichlorethylene. This 
system has had quite a large adoption in Germany. 
The washer is divided into two horizontal compart- 
ments (sometimes three) and is loaded from the end 
as with a Smith or Barbe machine. During the clean- 
ing process, the liquor is in constant circulation, loose 
impurities being removed by mechanical filtration, or 
by centrifugal clarification. After cleaning, the liquor 
is run off from the washer, which is then geared up to 
a high speed, and becomes an extractor working on an 
horizontal axis. This is a great advantage, for the 
larger portion of solvent is recovered without use of 
heat. 

After extraction, the machine is slowed down, and 
the goods dried by blowing in hot air, which is passed 
through a condenser in order to recover the evaporated 
solvent. At this stage, also, steam is circulated round 
the outer edge of the machine, which is specially 
jacketed for the purpose. The makers claim that the 
jacketing prevents recondensation on the walls of the 
The 
purification of the Tri is effected by distillation in 


washer, and so reduces the time of evaporation. 


a separate still. The consumption of Tri is said to be 
10 per cent on the dry weight of work, or about 2d. per 
suit. The makers themselves state that ‘“‘the cleaning 
of acetate silk is perfectly successful, but it is advis- 
able owing to the well-known sensitiveness of this 
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material to shorten the cleaning period and employ no 
high temperature.” 

Aurich.—This plant is an importation from Ger- 
The modus operandi is almost identical with 
that of the Tri system, but the cleaning solvent goes 
by the trade name of Asordine (another disguise for 
carbon tetrachloride). 

The clarification is by mechanical filtration, while 
the spirit is purified in a still separate from the cleaning 
plant. In my actual experience of this plant, I have 
seen some excellent results from it, but I would point 
out that for an actual cleaning period of twenty 
minutes, nearly eighty minutes are required for the 
drying-out process. 

The Prosperity System.—This system makes use of 
a solvent called ‘‘Econol,” alias carbon tetrachloride, 
and includes the operation of converting the washer 
into an extractor. The plant is arranged with twin 
washer, distilling apparatus and deodorizing and dry- 
ing appliances, all as a complete unit. An outstanding 
feature of this system is the incorporation of an auto- 
matie control, by means of which the operative has 
merely to load the machine, put on the starting switch 
and unload the machine when a bell rings, the control 
having worked the operations necessary for cleaning, 
extracting, evaporating, drying, deodorizing, and even 
distilling, by including a still in the plant. This 
system incorporates features similar to those of the 
Zoric in the purification of solvent, and by converting 
washers into hydros, similar to those of the Aurich 
in the extraction of solvent. 


many. 


The automatic control 
can be adjusted to suit the nature of the load. 


Uses Any Solvent 


The Jung Nickel plant is unique in that the solvent 
is not specified as in all other cases under review. 
Carbon tetrachloride, trichlorethylene and even the 
usual inflammable solvents can be used in this system. 
The solvent is removed by hydro-extracting and hot 
air drying in the washer. During the cleaning process, 
the solvent is in continuous circulation. 

I have been interested in the use of non-inflam- 
mable solvents for some time and have discussed its 
possibilities, its advantages and its disadvantages with 
found that there is 
a distinet tendency to ‘“‘pooh-pooh”’ these new systems 


several dry-cleaners. I have 
as not being of serious consequence. 

Some may think that dry-cleaning by non-inflam- 
mable solvents is not equal to dry-cleaning by benzine. 
Personally, I formed an entirely opposite 
opinion and am convinced that the results of non- 
inflammable cleaning are equal to, if not better than, 
those of cleaning by benzine. 


have 


With non-inflammable solvents there is certainly 
an improvement over the old systems in:—(1) handle 
of cloth; (2) clearness of silks; (3) the absence of 
yellowing or greying on white woollens; and (5) a less- 
ening use of spotting and a reduction of wet cleaning, 
both of which advantages help to reduce costs. 
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The use of carbon tetrachloride for dry-cleaning is 
not new. The cost of this solvent and its high vola- 
tility has prevented its use hitherto, but with im- 
proved machines and plant, the conditions have been 
altered and as more efficient methods of solvent re- 
covery are devised, and the solvents produced on a 
larger scale, there is every prospect of a reduction in 
the operating costs of the new system. 

Those who are using these systems are probably 
making progress by reason of the low prices they 
charge, and the publicity they can give their businesses 
by open demonstrations before the public without the 
slightest danger or risk. 


Adverse Conditions Control Pulp Markets 


Conditions in the international wood pulp market closely 
parallel those in the paper market, according to a report issued 
recently by the Dept. of Commerce. Mill capacity in all of the 
great producing countries is greatly in excess of present market 
requirements, and plants in all countries have been closed down, 
or are running on a part time basis, while current market prices 
do not allow a moderate profit. Between the years 1920 and 
1929, the aggregate capacity of the chemical pulp mills doubled, 
and that of the mechanical ground wood mills more than doubled. 
Even during the latter year, when paper production reached its 
peak, the Mechanical Wood Pulp Union, which comprised ground 
wood producers in Norway, Sweden, and Finland, found it advis- 
able to curtail production by 3313 per cent in an effort to stabilize 
the market. This restriction was later increased to 38 per cent 
and to 50 per cent of mill capacity. Attention in all of these coun- 
tries during recent years has centered largely on the production 
of unbleached sulfate (draft) pulp, which is being substituted for 
unbleached sulfite in the manufacture of wrapping papers; and 
of bleached sulfite, which finds an outlet in the rayon industry 
and in the manufacture of fine papers. 

The following table shows production by classes in these coun- 
tries during the years 1913, 1920, and 1929. Chemical pulp mills 
during the last year mentioned operated close to capacity, but in 
the Seandinavian countries and Finland the restriction in ground 
wood production noted above was in force. 


Production of wood pulp in leading producing countries 
(Short tons) 


Country 1913 1920 1929 
Sulfite Pulp 

United States; ; 1,151,300 1,585,800 1,729,900 
Canada 183,600 654,300 1,236,200 
Austria-Czechoslovakiag 214,100 141,100 520,600 
Finland 88,100 121,200 518,400 
Germany; 925,300 437,400 1,211,600 
Norway 280,000 284,700 418,900 
Sweden $46,400 845,900 1,358,400 
Japan, 147,000 404,600 

Total 3,288,800 4,217,400 7,398,600 

Sulfate Pulp 

United States; 52,700 188,700 922,700 
Canada 70,900 194,300 250,100 
Finland 71,800 57,800 156,400 
Germany ‘ (5) 21,500 51,300 
Norway 55,300 50,000 78,300 
Sweden 171,400 225,500 716,400 
Japan “ 29,300 

Total 422,000 737,800 2,204,500 


Mechanical Pulp 


United States; 1,293,700 1,583,900 1,649,000 
Canada 600,200 = 1,090,000 2,420,800 
Austria-Czechoslovakiag 125,500 98,600 415,200 
Finland 170,400 167,100 382,000 
Germany 743,000 470,700 932,500 
Norway .. 401,300 342,400 563,200 
Sweden 359,500 358,000 725,600 
Japang 85,800 133,000 290,400 


Total ‘ v ; 3,779,400 4,243,700 7,378,700 

iFigures given for 1914, as those for year 1913 are not recorded by Bureau of 
the Census. 

2Year 1913 includes output of mills in Hungary and territory now part of the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia. 

3No distinction made between sulfate and sulfite pulp in 1913 figures; doubt- 
ful if any of the former was produced 

«No distinction is made between chemical and mechanical pulp in 1913; total 
included under ‘‘mechanical.”’ 

sSee foot notes. 

eIncludes both mechanical and chemical pulp for year 1913. 
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Fats and Oils 
im Industrial Markets 


By Oren L. Whalin and Charles L. Stewart 


F THE 8,916,573,000 pounds of all animal and 

vegetable fats and oils consumed in the United 

States in 1929, more than 3,866,000,000 pounds 
represented vegetable oils, nearly 60 per cent of which 
was from domestically produced raw materials. The 
largest consumption of vegetable oils was in lard 
compounds and substitutes, amounting to 29 per cent 
of the total utilization; next soap, with 21 per cent; 
other foods, 17 per cent; paint and varnish, 11 per 
cent; margarine, 5 per cent; and linoleum and oil 
cloth, 3 per cent. The other forms of consumption 
were relatively unimportant. 

Cottonseed oil supplied more than 80 per cent of 
the oil and fats used in lard substitutes, with the re- 
maining 20 per cent well distributed over the field. 
The large amount of various oils and fats consumed 
in soap indicates no great necessity for the use of any 
particular oil or fat to the exclusion of others. Lin- 
seed oil and Chinawood or tung oil dominated the con- 
sumption in the paint and varnish industries. 
bean oil was used to a lesser extent. The same con- 
sumption tendencies as existed in the paint and var- 
nish field can be said to hold for the other drying uses. 
Castor oil consumption was most important in the 
textile industry. The really important consumption 
of vegetable oils in 1929 was represented by cottonseed 
oil, cocoanut oil and linseed oil. 


Soy- 


Total consumption 


of vegetable oils decreased somewhat during both 1930 
and 1931. Exceptions in the case of individual oils 
were peanut oil in 1930 and soybean oil in 1931. 

Most of the important vegetable oils, fish oils and 
animal fats possess a certain degree of interchange- 
ability. This is especially true after a stated amount 
of processing is performed, such as refining, deodoriz- 
ing, hydrogenating, and polymerizing. A great many 
vegetable oils, including soybean oil, require hydro- 
genation before they can be used in making desirable 
edible products or the harder soaps. 

Soybean oil is often spoken of as the key oil because 
of its unique position in being utilized in the edible 
field, the drying field and the soap realm. Most oils 
and fats are limited to two of these. Naturally the 
various oils have their special qualities and conse- 
quently their superior uses and adaptations. Through 
processing they may be drafted into other forms of 
utilization whenever price relationships make _ it 
profitable to employ such utilization. It will suffice 
to mention that the price of linseed oil has had a 
tendency to remain above that of other oils, while 
cocoanut oil, including copra oil, usually has been 
slightly lower. The present discussion is limited to 
qualitative aspects of inter-changeability of the 
rarious oils with some indication of importance in 
actual practice. 








“King Cotton” has taken on a much broader meaning to the South, with by-products playing 
an important role in increasing that section’s wealth 
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The drying field usually has been considered the 
highest priced demand outlet for vegetable oils. 
Linseed oil is considered the best drying oil known and 
paint in which only linseed oil is used has generally 
been recognized as the height of quality paint. More 
recent developments have shown that this is not 
always the situation. A small amount of replacement 
of linseed oil by other designated oils of known quality 
may actually improve the product. Soybean oil falls 
into this group. 

For most outdoor paints, linseed oil is best suited for 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the oil used. It has been 
clearly demonstrated, however, that soybean oil of 
proper quality may replace linseed oil to 25 per cent 
with no ill effects and when the vehicle has been 
adjusted to favor soybean oil of proven quality even Showing growth of palms in Sumatra, source of a generous 
50 per cent may be used and a satisfactory paint supply of palm oil 
obtained. There actually have been paints manu- 
factured with the use of blown soybean up to 100 per butter substitutes and salad oils but the greater part 
cent, in connection with a suitable vehicle, which met Of the other 30 per cent is utilized by the soap trade. 
all the requirements of a satisfactory paint. During Corn oil on the other hand is utilized largely in salad 
times of very high linseed oil prices, substitution of a oils, approximately 80 per cent of its disappearance 
considerable amount of other oils is made for linseed being for this purpose. Both peanut and cocoanut oil, 
oil and too often with no adjustment of the vehicle to used for edible purposes, find their way largely into 
meet the situation. Corn oil and cottonseed oil may butter substitutes, known as “‘nut margarines,”’ which 
even be used, although they are much less satisfactory Tepresent more than 50 per cent of the total margarine 
than soybean oil because of their lower iodin number. of the country. Soybean oil has been used less 
Certain fish oils also are used, so that estimates indi- extensively for edible purposes than the others men- 
vate that during a part of the war period there was tioned, until very recently in this country. It may 
vasily a 25 per cent substitution of other oils for Serve in any of the three important food capacities 
linseed oil. when properly refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 

The important fact from the standpoint of the to meet the various needs. A large amount is used in 
paint is not only how much of other oils has been used Margarine in Germany. Most of the fish oils have 
but what adjustments have been made in the vehicle been used more widely as soap oils than otherwise, 
to meet the changing content of the oil used. Tung but by improved technical methods applied today 
oil is another of good drying qualities, an oil that may they may be substituted for some of the other oils for 
be and is being used to a considerable extent for re- edible purposes. 
placing linseed oil, particularly in varnishes. The soap industry is supposed to be the “catch-all” 

In the edible field, cottonseed oil, corn oil, peanut for all poor grade oils, fats and greases, an assumption 
oil, cocoanut oil and soybean oil are important. which is not far from the truth. Yet there is some 
Cottonseed oil is by far the most important from the preference, if cost of product used is left out of the 
standpoint of supply and serves as the regulator of picture. The saponification number is an indicator of 
price in this field. These all may be important edible the superiority of a given oil, fat or grease for soap- 
oils but many of them find their most desirable utiliza- making purposes. Hydrogenation may reduce the 
tion in some particular phase of the field. Cottonseed unfavorable qualities for soap making but cannot 
oil finds its greatest demand in lard substitute prod- always entirely eliminate them. In addition, the 
ucts, amounting to about 70 per cent of its consump-__ process usually adds about one cent per pound to the 
tion in this country. A considerable amount goes into cost of the product. 











APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF VEGETABLE OILS, BY INDUSTRIES, 1929 
Total Lard 


Miscellaneous 
Apparent Compounds Linoleum Industries 
Consump- an Other Paintand Printers and and 
Kind tion Substitutes Margarine Foods Soap Varnish Ink Oilcloth Households 
Total , 3,866,702,000 1,109,690,000 207,576,000 669,543,000 806,570,000 443,546,000 24,445,000 122,576,000 482,376,000 
Cottonseed Oil 1,474,006,000 1,083,202,000 28,173,000 350,631,000 12,000,000 areveraas aun Sis : a eae 
Cottonseed Oil Foots 108,904,000 [Sisseacse > Rea eN case 108,904,000 : Bele eure Sie warerst 
Corn Oil... se a 138,434,000 a ee ..... 133,070,000 5,000,000 ee eee a : 
Peanut Oil ss : 17,307,000 Sa dameeaas 6,617,000 8,990,000 1,700,000 pecans ee ee P hae 
Soybean Oil : 19,359,000 82,000 11,000 re ; 6,400,000 5,815,000 71,000 3,229,000 3,751,000 
Linseed Oil : of Yee Sink : khan en 1,916,000 340,166,000 23,894,000 112,855,009 308,849,000 
Tung or Chinawood Oil : 115,721,000 its ace a “ enn nae 88,386,000 437,000 5,963,000 20,935,000 
Cocoanut Oil ; 662,007 ,000 20,000,000 171,411,000 53,598,000 344,205,000 eee ee : : 72,793,000 
Palm Oil ; 230,980,000 1,191,000 1,349,000 192,331,000 7,000 7,000 36,095,000 
Palm Kernel Oil 84,327,000 : 15,000 11,392,000 72,920,000 : ‘ ; Maeeeae« 
Olive Oil, edible me 91,836,000 ‘ : : 91,836,000 ; ‘ ; pirehece ; ; , ; 
Olive Oil, inedible, and Foots 54,808,000 ere : 53,629,000 ees ; Hate ons 1,179,00 
Sesame Oil ; ‘ r 30,076,000 5,215,000 20,026 ,000 4,835,000 See! 
Castor Oil 28 835,000 P ‘ eee 3,730,000 3,287 0006 36,000 522,000 21,860,000 
Rapeseed Oil 16,848,000 : aoe Seed has : ia es 16,848,000 
Perilla Oil 5,574,000 5,508,000 ane cana ons 66,000 
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THE SPECIFICATIONS AND USES OF THE LEADING OILS AND FATS 


Saponification 
Product lodin Number Number Uses 
Important food and soap oil. Chief food use is in ‘‘nut-margarine.”’ 
—— 8-10 246-260 Some use as lard substitute, confectionery trade and as filler for 
commercial cakes and wafers. Excellent for cold process soap 
making, especially shaving and marine soaps. 
Refined oil used particularly in salad oil, but also in oleomargarine 
Corn Oil 111-130 188-193 


and lard substitutes. Crude oil used in soap making and in dress- 
ing leather. 
Refined used most extensively in lard substitutes, but also in mak- 
er 108-110 193-195 ing margarine and salad oils. Foots and inferior grades of oil are 
used in soap making. Other uses are in manufacture of washing 
powder, glycerine and water-proofing preparations. 
Used in paints as partial substitute for linseed oil, especially in 
paints for smokestacks and in oil cloth and linoleum industries. 
Used in soap making. Used more recently in butter substitutes. 
Used chiefly in paints and varnishes. Also used in putty, oil cloth, 
leather cloth, linoleum, printing ink and rubber substitutes. Used 
in soaps. 
Palm Kernel Oil 13-17 242-250 Used in manufacture of butter and lard substitutes. Chief use in 
manufacture of cold process soaps. 
Used in manufacture of ‘‘nut’’ margarine and salad dressing. Used 
in soaps, as a buring oil in silk manufacture and in artificial leather 
industry. 
Considerable quantities go into paint, varnish, enamel, linoleum 
and water-proofing trades. Used for soap making. Utilized in 
large variety of food products. 
Tallow 35-46 192-200 Used in lard substitutes and oleomargarine. Inedible grades go into 
soap making, illuminating oils and for lubricating purposes. 

Whale Oil 121-147 188-194 Used chiefly in soap, in tanning leather and as an illuminating oil. 
: Used slightly for edible purposes. 

*High iodin number indicates a good drying oil and consequently a good paint or varnish oil. 


tSaponification number indicates the number of milligrams of potassium hydroxide used in the saponification of the 
oil and a high number indicates desirableness for use in soap. 


Fish Oil 139-173 191 


Linseed Oil 173-201 192-195 


Peanut Oil 83-100 190-196 


Soybean Oil 137-143 193 


Cocoanut oil has been considered by some as almost 
indispensable to the making of most soaps. The facts 
do not seem to bear this out, except for the salt-water 
soaps and some of the special high-grade toilet soaps. 
Palm kernel oil for these special uses is about the only 
substitute available for cocoanut oil, as its qualities are 
very similar to those of cocoanut oil. The saponifica- 
tion numbers of all the other oils and fats run along 
fairly close together and with special treatment they 
may be utilized in any of the demands made on a soap 
oil except for those previously indicated. Soybean oil 


serves best as a soft-soap oil and may entirely replace 
linseed oil for this purpose. Because of the rather 
general suitability of such a wide variety of oils and 
fats for ordinary soap and even for more specialized 
forms, through certain refining processes, several 
forms of oils and fats may be used at one time or may 
be varied from time to time to produce a given soap. 

This discussion indicates that most of the important 
oils and fats may be utilized in a variety of ways, if 
supplies and relative price conditions warrant. Under 
ordinary circumstances, however, they have a rather 
definite field of utilization that demands the greater 
portion of their consumption. The exception to this 
is more clearly illustrated in the case of soybean oil. A 
summary of the qualities and uses of the more import- 
ant oils and fats is shown in the accompanying table. 

Another important factor in determining vegetable 
oil utilization in the United States has been the duty 
levied on various oils and oil materials. Most of the 
cocoanut oil, palm and palm-kernel oil can come in 
duty free and substitute to a considerable degree for 
domestically produced oils. If there were a duty on 
all oils and raw materials competing with domestically 
produced oils and fats, the entire group of domestic 
producers would be on the same plane of production 





costs in this respect, and at the same time our country 





would be less dependent on other countries for our 


Battery of centrifuges used in the recovery of vegetable oil from soap : ; 
stock in the plant of the American Cotton Oil Company vegetable oil supplies. 
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The Best Research Bet 


By John Morris Weiss 


Weiss and Downs, Inc. 





N EVERY research 
project, there are so 
many unknown 

quantities, so much of 
what Charles Lamb 
called “the sprightly in- 
fusion of chance,’’ that 
initially it is more or less 
of a gamble. Today, 
that gamble must be 
reduced to the mini- 
mum. Fortunately, it 
can be. Unfortunately, 
the “best bet’ is so 
often obscured, that the 
odds are unnecessarily 
lengthened. 

If we are to increase 
the chances of financial 
success in the research 


by similar 





If raw materials cost $6 and yield is 
97% efficient, a maximum saving of 
18c per unit makes research on yield 
a bad bet, and Mr. Weiss points out 
graphic examples how 
the executives can judge the possi- 
bilities of the financial returns of all 


sorts of chemical development work. 


only have as its max- 
imum objective a saving 
of 3% of $6.00 or $.18 
per unit, with the fore- 
knowledge that only a 
part of this is possible. 
Hence, any considerable 
expenditure in this field 
is probably unjustified 
and research, if any, is 
more properly carried 
on by the plant op- 
erating force in spare 
time and at _ periods 
when plant production 
requirements are sub- 
normal. If to increase 
yield involves expensive 
plant changes, it would 
be poor business while 








work of an established 
company, we must know what these odds are. In 
other words, to decide intelligently what research is 
most apt to pay, we must begin with an analysis of all 
manufacturing and overhead costs. 

‘or simplicity’s sake, let’s consider an imaginary 
case in which the costs of the principal product of a 
company are as follows: 

Cost Per Unit 


| 6.00 
ee eee eee eee 2.00 
Fuel and Power.................... 1.40 
ee ne ae 1.00 
Fixed Charges. .................0.: 1.60 
Sales and Management 3.00 

ee $15.00 


know is what is the yield obtained and what relation 
this yield bears to the possible yield. The chemist 
usually refers to this as yield in per cent theory. 

If the process gives a high yield of theory, say 


the plant was in opera- 
ble condition, and such changes should of necessity 
await the building of new units. 

If, on the other hand, the process yields only 50% 
of theory, the possibilities are in the range of $3.00 
per unit saving and justify major effort. Here the 
margin is so great that plant changes involving the 
destruction of old capital and the use of new capital 
may be economic. Even the high yield processes may 
be susceptible to research work on raw material to 
develop a source of supply at a materially lower cost. 
The utilization of by-products, if any, must also be 
kept in mind. 

In all these considerations, we must keep before us 
the maximum objective, if successful, so that the 
various projects can be appraised as to their com- 
parative value. 

The question of labor costs is usually clear. The 
reduction of labor costs generally involves capital 
expenditure for labor-saving machinery and a con- 
sideration of the fixed charges on the capital required, 
the power and repairs, etc. involved in operation, 


97%, obviously research to improve yield can compared with the actual labor saved is usually 
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decisive. Labor saving is not always an unmixed 
blessing. A plant may be altered in times of flush pro- 
duction and high labor rates so as to have a definite 
cost advantage over its competitors. In the event of 
business recession, however, with lowered production, 
labor can be laid off or rates reduced while capital 
charges go on unchanged. Therefore, labor saving 
devices or research designed to develop methods of 
saving labor, should in general be capable of ex- 
tinguishing the capital requirements in a relatively 
short time, that is, a rather high rate of amortization 
should be provided. 


Researching Labor Costs 


In the case of the product in our sample cost sheet, 
the labor item is placed at $2.00 per unit. A project 
to save half the labor would certainly be uneconomic 
if it contemplated an investment of $10.00 per yearly 
unit of production, while if the capital charge were 
$2.00 to $3.00 per yearly unit, it would undoubtedly 
be a wise investment. Points above the $3.00 figure 
might well be justified at certain phases of the general 
economic cycles. Research projects having labor 
saving as their aim, often appear unattractive when 
the real possibility is compared with other projects 
relating to another phase of the same product. 

Fuel and power are in some ways akin to labor 
Saving but in general present this difference. An 
absolute saving of energy requirements is more likely 
to be of a permanent nature in relation to the fixed 
capital costs necessary to effect the saving. Here, in 
the writer’s opinion, a lower rate of amortization is 
permissible. Research in these lines will bear ap- 
praisal and comparison with other factors entering 
into cost of product before launching a too ambitious 
program. 

A theoretical quantity of heat is always required 
for any given reaction and heat efficiencies can be 
figured just as yield efficiencies are figured for raw 
materials. In this way, the possible economies can 
the started 
judgment made as to its real attractiveness. 


be appraised before research is and 


Repairs in a chemical operation are principally due 
to mechanical wear and chemical tear. The nature 
of the operation oftentimes makes them inevitable, 
and their reduction usually involves sturdier mechan- 
ical 


construction or materials. In 


most cases, research along these lines is a function of 


more resistant 
operating experience, although in some instances, 
repairs and renewals in a particular process are of 
such magnitude as to warrant a major research in- 
vestigation. The relation of repairs to other items 
of cost indicates whether this field is likely to prove 
productive. 

In the 
turing savings can be accomplished and in all cases 
it should be possible to determine the maximum ob- 


various items so far considered, a manufac- 
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jective of the research in dollars and cents results. 
It can also be shown approximately what will be the 
capital requirements, both for the development and 
for the necessary plant changes, if the development 
is successful. With these figures presented clearly, 
the selection of the best research bet is usually un- 
mistakable. Often this will prove to be quite different 
from the opinion before the economic survey was 
made. Of course, where several products are con- 
sidered, the merits of one must be balanced against 
the others, taking into account tonnages, markets 
and similar commercial factors in order to choose 
first the most likely product and then which phase of 
its manufacture is most worthy of attention. 

Research on manufacturing costs is usually de- 
structive of capital for it scraps a plant in whole or 
in part before it has reached the limit of strictly 
mechanical usefulness. If, however, we attack the 
more intangible item of the total costs of a company, 
that is, the overheads of selling, management and 
fixed charges, we usually, if successful, need no further 
outlay of fixed capital. In the example cited, increase 
in the ‘tonnage by 50% would reduce the costs per 
unit by almost '/3 of the overhead items since these 
should only be increased slightly. New uses for the 
product might well accomplish this. | Moreover, 
new fields would not destroy the capital assets, 
although if very successful, it might require new 
capital for plant expansion. In old and established 
products where materials and labor have been brought 
to a reasonable minimum per unit, this type of de- 
velopment is apt to pay best. 


What is the Market’s Limit? 


Often a product appears to have reached the limits 
of its market. Sales research and development may 
show that at a lower price, its field of use will be 
materially expanded so that the lower price can be 
reached without sacrifice of profit margin because 
of overhead 
accomplishes. 


savings which expanded production 

Sales research may indicate that an improvement 
in either quality or physical form of the product is 
necessary. Often such changes widely expand the 
available market and increase the yield of usefulness 
of the product. 

Where many products are made by the same com- 
pany, the intelligent selection of problems is more 
complicated and we must compare, for example, the 
possibilities of sales research on one product with 
manufacturing improvement on another after each 
product has been individually analyzed. We must 
also realize clearly that the decision of today is not 
necessarily final and that the availability of new raw 
material at low prices may entirely change the picture. 
Frequent review and flexibility are therefore necessary. 

The question of new products for the company also 
needs comparison with research on existing products. 
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With well developed products so that yields are high, 
labor costs low and plants already well depreciated, 
development should be turned to new products to 
expand the business. Here products, that can be 
made from raw materials the company already pro- 
duces, are usually the logical line of effort. 

The company also must be alive to the possibilities 
of basic changes or new developments which may 
render their whole industry obsolete. Research in such 
fields may be regarded as insurance, and must be 
considered in its relationship to the other possible 
problems. It is always prudent to expend some 
effort in this direction but overemphasis may be 
disadvantageous. 


“Quit When Licked” 


Have no hesitation in abandoning research projects 
whose success is improbable or where the expected 
results are so far less attractive than anticipated that 
other fields are more fertile. The research budget of 
any company is limited and cannot be spread too 
thin. At best all projects cannot be successful. Much 
can be saved by frequent review and the courage to 
stop when results indicate the good sense of such 
action. Precipitate action, at the first difficulty, is of 
If the difficulty is tech- 
nical, it can probably be overcome but if the basis of 
the project is inherently uneconomic, no technical 
skill or ingenuity can help. 


course not recommended. 


The reviews therefore 
must emphasize the dollars angle and face facts as 
they are. 

This economic viewpoint serves as a yardstick to 
measure the comparative attractiveness of problems, 
as well as to measure the degree to which a going 
research has approached its goal. The intelligent ap- 
plication of these measures makes research and de- 
velopment a productive activity. It only pays today 
to play the best research bet and an_ intelligent 
selection of the problems is necessary to make the 
activity prcfitable. We must study the economic 
odds of research. A sound basis for the selection of 
problems is even more necessary than a well equipped 
laboratory and staff of investigators, if research ac- 
tivities are to pay dividends. 


The A. I. Ch. E. program of papers at the 24th semi-annual 
meeting held at Schenectady, June 15, 16, and 17 was a highly 
technical one, even for that Society, influenced no doubt by the 
close proximity to the G. E. Laboratories. Of perhaps more 
general interest was the visit to the Corning Glass Works at 
Corning, heralded not so long ago on the radio by Floyd Gibbons 
as ‘The House of Magic.’’ Under the guidance of A. E. Marshall, 
technical advisor to the Corning Glass and vice-president of the 
A. I. Ch. E., the members thoroughly appreciated an opportunity 
to view the operations of this highly important plant in the glass 
field. ‘The Use of Mercury in Power Generation” by A. J. 
Nerad, and “Plastic Glyptal” by J.G.E. Wright, both of General 
Electric were two outstanding papers delivered at the! Schenec- 
tady sessionss 
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The Industry’s Bookshelf 


Introductory General Chemistry, by Stuart R. Brinkley, 

565 p., published by MacMillan, N. Y. $3.00. 

Preparation of a book for the general chemistry student is 
now complicated more by the problem of what may be omitted 
than by what must be included. The advances in the chemical 
field have been so numerous in recent years that it is difficult 
to make a judicious selection of material. This has been care- 
fully considered in the preparation of material. A commendable 
balance has also been maintained between theory and practice. 
The inclusion of several descriptions of commercial processes 
undoubtedly will have the effect of holding the student’s interest 
in the most effective way possible. 


Business Looks at the Unforeseen, by Wallace Brett Donham, 

218 p., published by MeGraw-Hill, N. Y. $2.00. 

Few books on business in its broadest sense attracted the 
attention and evoked as much discussion as did ‘Business 
Adrift.”’ In “Business Looks at the Unforeseen’’ Wallace Brett 
Donham continues where he temporarily left off in the earlier 
book. He presents his ideas of economic foresight and points 
out the need of intelligent planning. He deals not with the 
present state of conditions primarily, but rather attempts to 
outline safeguards against further repetitions. He discusses 
several of the more prominent plans advanced to secure such 
immunity in the future. He delves into many questions, such 
as the farm problem, the conflict between extreme individualism 
which characterizes the capitalistic structure and the restrictions 
placed on the individual in other forms of organization for 
society, the problem of lost customers of American business, etc. 


Principles of Chemistry, by Joel Hildebrand, 328 p., published 
by MacMillan, N. Y. $2.25. 

This is the 3rd edition of this valuable contribution to class- 
room texts for use in physical chemistry courses. The latest 
edition has been thoroughly revised and enlarged. In accordance 
with the teaching methods pursued at the University of California 
in the chemical division, a considerable amount of what might 
be termed advanced work designed for students of more than 
ordinary ability has been included for the special benefit of the 
bright group without, however, destroying the book’s value as a 


’ 


textbook for the ‘‘average’”’ student. 


A Course In General Chemistry, by Bray and Latimer, 

159 p., published by MacMillan, N. Y. $1.60. 

This book is intended to be used in conjunction with ‘Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry” by Joel Hildebrand also of the staff of the 
University of California. ‘“‘A Course in General Chemistry”’ 
provides the laboratory experimental work necessary for the 
intelligent classroom use of Hildebrand’s book. 


The Phase Rule and its Applications, by Alexander Findlay, 

341 p., published by Longmans, N. Y. $3.00. 

An exposition of the phase rule and its applications made 
entirely non-mathematical. Reliance has been placed on making 
the principles underlying the phase rule plain by means of a 
While the book is 
designed primarily to be readily understood by the beginner in 
physical chemistry, it is intended to be sufficiently detailed to 


large number of cases actually studied. 


prepare the student to continue intelligently into more elaborate 
works on the subject and to follow classwork on the subject in 
physical chemistry lectures. 


General Sales Taxation, by Alfred D. Buehler, 378 p., pub- 

lished by The Business Bourse, N. Y. 

With interest aroused at a greater pitch than ever over the 
possibilities of instituting in this country a general manufacturer’s 
sales tax or turnover tax, the book is a valuable contribution, 
analyzing such data concerning the general sales tax as are avail- 
able, and drawing several conclusions that are worthy of serious 
consideration. 
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Flaked Phthalic Anhydride was an innova- 
tion. Purity was and is of paramount 
importance. The flaking of the product 


has increased the margin of safety and 


convenience. 
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Louis Rossi of Bakelite. 
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IT ENTERS INTO A GREATER 
VARIETY OF MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS THAN ANY OTHER 
RAW MATERIAL 


THIS EXHIBIT DEPICTS 
SEVERAL IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 
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USERS OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
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A comprehensive line of Coal-Tar Derivatives serving the following 
industries « Dyestuffs * Synthetic Resins ¢ Lacquer, Solvents and 
Plasticizers « Rubber (Accelerators and Anti-Oxidants) « Gasoline and 


Oil (Inhibitors) * Steel (Inhibitors) * Pharmaceutical 
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Alpha Naphthylamine 
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Who Pays the Damages 


Shipper and /or Truekman 


By H. F. Suiter 
Traffic Manager, Merck & Co. 


IABILITY in case of accidental injury, as_be- 

tween shipper and truckman, is ordinarily 

wholly disregarded by both shipper and con- 
signee, but may easily and quickly become the cause 
of very heavy monetary loss, involving not merely the 
shipment itself but possibly the entire assets of the 
shipper or receiver of the goods. 

From a business standpoint, probably no branch of 
the law is so important as that commonly termed: 
“the Law of Agency.’”’ When business relations were 
simple, the functions performed by an agent were 
comparatively few. As business relations became 
more complex, the functions of an agent increased. 
Several interpretations have been placed on the 
question: “What is an Agency?” While many 
answers have been made, a few characteristic types 
are here mentioned: 


Agency Defined 


First—Agency is a relationship. The parties are so related 
to each other that certain mutual rights and duties spring up 
which never existed before the creation of the relationship. 

Second—This relationship exists between one person, called 
the principal, and another, called the agent. In other words, 
‘‘A,”’ who wishes to have some objective accomplished, engages 
“B” to do it for him. The former is called the principal and 
the latter the agent. 

Third—This is a relationship assumed by agreement of the 
parties to it. It is obvious that one may not act as agent for 
another without the consent of the principal, nor is it necessary 
for a person to act as agent unless he chooses to act, and acts 
for a particular person. 

Fourth—This relationship gives to the agent the power to 
represent and act for the principal in dealings with third 
persons. As long as the agent acts within the scope of his 
authority, the rights and liabilities of the principal are the same 
as if he himself performed the act. 

Every person is responsible for his own personal 
negligence or the negligence of his servants and 
agents. He is not in general responsible for the 
negligence of an independent contractor, or of the 


latter’s servants or agents. The distinction between 
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a servant or agent, and an independent contractor, is 
determined by the control retained by the employer. 
Lassen vs. Stamford Transit Co. 138 A 117, 102 Ct. 76.—An 
independent contractor is one who, exercising independent 
employment, contracts to do work by his own methods without 
subjection to employer’s control except as to result, while 
a servant or employee is one rendering service subject to 
employer’s will, in mode and manner of performance and 
means employed, as well as result obtained. 


*“Independent”’ Truckmen 


In general, therefore, when the truckman is paid 

a fixed price for the transportation of the manufac- 
turer’s goods to a given point within a given time, and 
the manufacturer retains no right of direction as to 
the truck to be used, the driver to be employed, the 
route to be followed, or other details relative to the 
transportation, the truckman is an independent con- 
tractor for whose negligence the manufacturer is not 
responsible, even though the truckman is transporting 
no goods except those of the particular manufacturer. 
McKinney vs. Sherwin-Williams Co. of Texas, Tex.Civ. App. 

271 S W 133.—The owner and driver of a truck contracting 
to haul freight shipments for a corporation at a specified rate 
per hundred pounds and stipulating for the control of ways and 
means incident to the proper performance of the contract, was 
an independent contractor, and one injured by the truck in 
the performance of such service could not recover therefore from 
the corporation. Jackson Architectural Iron Works vs. 
Hulbut 52 N. E. 665, 158 N. Y. 34, 70 Am. St. Rep. 432.— 
Truckmen, wagoners, cartmen and porters who undertake to 
carry goods for hire as a common employment in a city, or 
from one town to another, are common carriers. Macale vs. 
Lynch 188 P. 517, 110 Wash. 444.—In this case, the court 
found the transfer company liable for negligence of its driver, 
when the hirer accompanied the driver on each trip but exerted 
no control over the latter except to see that he reached the 
places where delivery was to be made as expeditiously as 
possible. Conray vs. Murphy Transfer Co. 180 N W 704, 
148 Minn. 14.—Proof that defendant, for hire, furnished the 
truck and driver to a society for the purpose of a parade does 
not establish, as matter of law, that responsibility for negli- 
gence of driver has passed from defendant to the society. 
Waldman vs. Picker Brothers 140 N. Y. S. 1019.—Held that 
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the hirer is not liable if he exercises no control over the opera- 

tion of the hired truck except to indicate place of receipt and 

delivery of goods to be hauled. 

If, on the other hand, the truckman is subject to the 
right of the manufacturer to direct the route to be 
followed, the truck or driver to be used, or other like 
details, then the truckman is a servant of the man- 
facturer, for whose negligence the manufacturer is 
liable. 

Whitemore vs. American Railroad Express Co. (Mo. App.) 

269 S. W. 654.—An express company being a common carrier 

and its duty involving the custody of goods from time of their 

reception to their final delivery to the consignee, the owner of 

a truck contracting to haul and deliver goods shipped and 

received by such company between its offices and the railroad 

station must be deemed a servant and not an independant 
contractor. 

Goldsmith vs. Chesebrough 113 A. 285, 188 Md. 1.—The 

mere fact that the instrumentality which occasions injury to 
a third person does not belong to the master will not preclude 
recovery from him for such injury, if the other circumstances 
require the inference that the tort complained of was within 
the scope of the servant’s employment, the question being 
whether the use of the instrumentality was or was not author- 
ized, expressedly or impliedly by the master. 


The Name on the Truck 


If the independent truckman is permitted by the 
shipper to hold himself out to the public as an em- 
ployee of the shipper, as by marking his trucks with 
the name of the shipper, there arises a question of fact 
for a jury to determine, whether or not the vehicle 
was being operated for the business interests of the 
shipper at the time the accident occurred, and it 
requires strong rebuttal testimony to offset this factor, 
which to a great degree amounts to a presumption of 
agency. 

American Express Company vs. O’Connor 279 F. 997 App. 

DC 359.—Evidence that the truck driver whose negligence 

caused the death of plaintiff was in the general employ of 

a transfer company, but that a month before the accident the 

truck with the driver had been rented to an express company 

which had placed its sign on the truck and gave the driver his 
instructions, held to sustain a finding that at the time of the 


accident the driver was the servant of the express company, 

with all legal consequences. 

Cattini vs. American Railroad Express Co. 196 N. Y. S. 10, 

202 App. Div. 336.—The controlling inquiry is whether the 
driver was, at the time, engaged in performing work for the 
owner within the scope of his employment or whether, with or 
without consideration to his employer, he was loaned to 
another to do the work of the latter. In the former case, the 
owner and general employer would be liable. 

If the loading is not done by the truckman but by 
the employees of the shipper and so negligently that 
injury results, then, of course, the shipper would be 
responsible for the negligence of his employees. 

The small, independent truckman, commonly 
called our “‘regular truckman,”’ who, because of long 
and intimate relations with the concern that employs 
him, may take on the legal status of an employee 
and is, therefore, a binding agent. Given this status, 
he is no longer an “‘independent contractor’ in the 
eyes of the courts, personally liable for the negligent 
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operation of his vehicle. He becomes, instead, an 
agent in fact and, as an agent, he binds his principal 
to responsibilities for deaths, physical injuries and 
property damage caused by his negligent operation of 
the truck while engaged in his principal’s service. 

For example: A is a general truckman and B is 
a shipper. B directs A to pick up a case on his regular 
daily trip past B’s factory and deliver same to a given 
point. If B does not direct A as to the route that he 
is to follow nor the kind of vehicle to be used, nor 
attempt to instruct A as to how he is to deliver this 
case; B then has no liability of any kind, remote, 
contingent, direct or otherwise, because A’s status is 
that of a common carrier and is strictly analogous to 
shipping by rail. 

In the case of Nespor vs. Morris & Co., the defend- 
ant meat packers were late in their deliveries and hired 
a truck from a local truckman for a day. At the 
required hour in the morning, this truck was driven 
to the plant of Morris & Co., and the driver, an 
employee of the local truckman, reported for instruc- 
tions. The truck was loaded and he was directed as 
to what route to take, and instructed relative to cer- 
tain collections to be made. At lunch time, he was 
near his sister’s home and deviated somewhat from 
his route to take lunch with her. Having eaten, he 
boarded his truck and proceeded to turn around so as 
to return to his route; in doing so, he struck and 
injured the leg of a child playing at the curb. Court 
action resulted. 


A Verdict of $5,000 


Both sides were represented by prominent counsel. 
The defendants offered to settle out of court for 
$1,500.00 but the plaintiff held out for $2,500.00 and 
the case went to trial. A verdict of $5,000.00 against 
Morris & Co. was returned, it being held by the court 
that the driver was on someone’s business other than 
his own, by reason of the fact that he was, at the time 
of the accident, going away from his sister’s home 
and, therefore, ‘‘at work.’ 

As between the truckman (by whom he was 
actually employed) and Morris & Co. (for whom he 
was but temporarily working at the time), it was held 
that he was the legal agent of Morris & Co. because 
they had directed his route. While it was true that 
he was not on that route at the time of the accident, it 
was equally true that he was engaged in backing 
around in order to return to it. 

The case was twice carried up on appeal and finally 
compromised for $1,500.00 in the midst of the third 
trial. (For this reason, it has not been published, but 
can be found as Case No. 185729, Court of Common 
Pleas, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

The fine line that separates legal immunity from 
costly liability is entirely one of supervision, whether 
that supervision be stern or friendly. It is about the 
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very point of supervision that the small, independent 
and friendly truckman becomes a veritable stick of 
financial dynamite. It is so easy to “suggest” to 
amiable Joe, or Jim, or Mike, how to go there or how 
to doit. This suggestion, preceding an accident, is all 
that an able attorney needs, to make out a case 
against a well-rated consignor or consignee in prefer- 
ence to a small truckman who may or may not be 
‘“‘good”’ for the possibly staggering judgment. 

It should be distinctly borne in mind that, in these 
days of $25,000 to $100,000 judgments for losses of 
life, $5,000 to $50,000 for permanent injuries, and 
$500 to $2,500 for comparatively minor damages, 
lawyers will try very hard indeed to drape their legal 
suits on those bodies best able to pay for them. 

In actual practice it works out somewhat like this: 
A small independent truckman runs someone down; 
the injured party’s attorney does his very best to show 
that the truckman was on the business of a well-to-do 
principal at the time of the accident and that he was 
being supervised by that principal. Some lawyers 
may even try to coerce or induce the truckman into so 
involving his customer, and the truckman, seeing in 
this course a means to avoid a devastating law suit, 
may so agree to compromise his employer by the 
simple process of testifying that the latter supervised 
him. 

The employer will, of course, interpose an ‘‘inde- 
pendent contractor’ defense and he may, or may not, 
win on the basis of this contention. Whether or not 
he wins, the employer has been put to the expense of 
defending himself and this is by no means an un- 
important item. 


Liability Cannot Be Transferred 


The employer cannot eliminate himself from liability 
by contract or oral understanding with his trueckman 
for the good and all-sufficient reason that the law will 
not permit two parties to put their heads together 
and give away the rights of a third who has no voice 
in the matter. 

Neither will automobile insurance, carried by the 
truckman solely in his own name and for his own pro- 
tection, be of benefit to the employer. In fact, the 
truckman’s insurance company will be only too glad 
to have the onus passed from its policyholder, and 
itself, to any party for whom it is not liable. 

Nor will the defense, “He was disobeying our 
orders,”’ be adequate in the event that the claimant’s 
attorney can show that the truckman was otherwise 
an agent. 

The exact employer responsibility in this event is 
tersely summed up in the case of the Little Miami 
Railroad Co. vs. Wetmore (19 Ohio 110, on page 131); 
White, J.—‘‘—whether the act of the servant be one 
of omission or commission, whether negligent, fraudu- 
lent or deceitful, or even if it be an act of positive 
malfeasance or misconduct, if it be done in the course 
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of his employment, his master is responsible for it, 
civiliter to the third persons.”’ 

Further examples, illustrating not only this point, but the 
various points broadly covered by this article, are plentiful. 
(Smith et al. v. Yellow Cab Co. et al., 180 N. W. 125; Cobb vs. 
Simon 97 N. W. 276; 100 Am. St. Rep. 909; Gray v. Chi. & 
N. W. Ry. Co. 142 N. W. 505; Bergman v. Hendrickson, 
82 N. W. 304; 80 Am. St. Rep. 47; Schultz v. La Crosse City 
Ry. Co., 113 N. W. 658; Wilson v. Noonan; 27 Wis. 598; 
Ratcliffe v. Chi. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 141 N. W. 229; John- 
stone v. Chi. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co., 130 Wis. 492. See also 
cases reported in Am. Dig., Cent. Ed., Vol. 34, Section 1272). 
Broadly speaking, there are two courses open to 

employers who would elect to remove the hazard of 
the small, independent truckman from the move- 
ments of their merchandise—both of them being, of 
course, without jeopardy to his employment. (a) His 
status can be properly restricted to that of an ‘‘inde- 
pendent contractor’’, in fact, such status will make 
him wholly and solely responsible for his own negligent 
truck operation. 


“Self Protection” 


To commit him to such status requires that he be 
given absolutely free rein in the selection of his 
vehicle, in its operation and in his choice of the route 
to be taken. It means that the employer cannot con- 
tribute in whole or in any part to the operation or 
maintenance of his truck, because the courts have 
held that such financial participation is prima-facie 
evidence of agency. It means, in short, that the 
truckman must operate his truck or trucks as a busi- 
ness wholly apart from that of the employer; as a 
separate entity. 

These precautions can at least partially be dis- 
pensed with, and the truckman restored to a status of 
intimacy and supervision, if the insurance that he 
carries on his vehicle specifically names the employer 
as an additional interest and, therefore, provides the 
employer with protection equivalent to that of the 
truckman’s, which, the employer must take care to 
see, is sufficient to cover the average jury verdict of 
our times. If both parties are not thus covered, and 
an accident results, the uncovered party would—if 
financially good—be the one, probably, who would be 
selected for suit. 

The same principles apply, however, in the case of 
the largest trucking corporations. Although they are 
generally, and obviously, independent contractors of 
the most impersonal sort, they, too, can become agents 
binding on the employer if the barriers against the 
hazards of agency are but for a moment dropped. 

In no case is there any precedent established by 
which liability is shifted from the truckman to any 
shipper or shippers whose merchandise the truckman 
is hauling at the time of the accident, in the event that 
the truckman’s liability is definitely established and 
that he proves, subsequently, to be financially 
irresponsible. 
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A Banker’s Message 
to the 


Chemieal Executive 


By T. Raymond Pierce 
Vice President, The First National Old Colony Corporation 


FRIEND of mine—the president of a large 

corporation producing a basic commodity— 

submitted his annual report for 1931 without 
the customary comment. In discussing the matter, 
he said, ‘“‘Every shareholder knows why this report 
is so unsatisfactory. Every executive who has at- 
tempted to prophesy for the past year has made a 
spectacle of himself. What is there to say?” 

With the attitude of my friend, I am in thorough 
accord. The past is irrevocable; the future more 
inscrutable than at any time in our industrial history. 
What then is the message of today? 

Were I addressing the members of any other in- 
dustry, I should place at the head, the importance of 
no cessation of research. Having derived my in- 
spiration largely from the members of this group, it 
it is sufficient to simply mention it here. 

In the second place, controllable costs should be 
reduced. I emphasize controllable because we must all 
realize that before we emerge from the situation in 
which we now find ourselves, we shall have imposed 
uncontrollable costs which will tax to the utmost our 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. 

The statement has been made here that 90 per 
cent of the cost of your manufactured product is 
labor. If this be true, what then is your organization 
but the sum total of the morale of its personnel? So 
in the third place, I would urge the preservation of 
morale. 

Two instances have come to my observation re- 
cently. One executive, face to face with this problem, 
called in his key men. After explaining the situation, 
they asked him for 48 hours to consider it. At the 
end of that time, they submitted a schedule which 
was mutually satisfactory and the result was com- 
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plete cooperation. In the other instance, the execu- 
tive issued a notice on the tenth of the month to all 
departments announcing a reduction effective from 
the first of the month with no explanation. The result 
in this case was resentment and demoralization. 


When the time comes for the inevitable readjust- 
ment of compensation, sit down with your key men 
and go over your profit and loss account together. 
If you cannot sell them, either you are a poor sales- 
man, or you have not the right kind of personnel. 

Many of our industrial corporations today have a 
surplus of idle funds. At the same time, their obliga- 
tions and shares are selling at the lowest levels on 
record. This is an unusual opportunity to strengthen 
capital structure by utilizing surplus funds to retire 
obligations without impairing current position. Those 
industrial corporations which were tempted to work 
the printing presses overtime to meet the demand 
for ‘common stocks for long time investment” will 
find it possible to buy back by the bale what they sold 
by the piece. 

The statement has also been made here that the 
investment in this chemical industry of yours is in 
excess of $5,500,000,000. Probably no figures are 
available, but I venture to say that a large proportion 
represents assets valued on the basis of costs of the 
past ten years. Assets of themselves earn nothing 
without able and progressive management. Fixed 
assets should be reappraised at this time on the basis 
of present day values, if it is possible to agree upon 
them. Possibly, this will involve a major financial 
operation with a readjustment of capital and surplus 
accounts, but with all shares selling for nominal 
prices, this is the opportunity to clean house. Those 
corporations which do not will find themselves in 
competition, not only with those which have, but 
probably new construction at present day prices. 

While no one can forsee the future, I am comforted 
by the belief instilled in my early childhood that there 
is a kind Providence that watches over inebriates, 
morons and the United States of America. If this be 
true, when these conditions have passed, those who 
have not curtailed research, have reduced controllable 
costs, have preserved the morale of their organiza- 
tion, have reduced their capital obligations and re- 
appraised their assets, will be out in front when the 
bell rings for the next race. 





One satisfactory feature, states the Chemical Trade Journal 
(London) editorially, which can be read into the published report 
of Sir Harry McGowan’s speech at last week’s annual meeting of 
the Magadi Soda Company, Ltd., is that the concern does not 
intend, for the time being at any rate, to suspend operations. 
Had the Kenya Government insisted upon compensation pay- 
ment for the carriage by rail of 100,000 tons of soda a year since 
October 31, 1931, as it has the right to do under the modified con- 
cession agreement of 1924, the company would have undoubtedly 
been compelled to suspend operations. As it is, the Kenya Gov- 
ernment, by agreeing to the lower figure of 40,000 tons per year 
until times improve, has at least given the company the oppor- 
tunity of making further efforts to increase its output and sales. 
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Of What Use is Beryllium ? 


By Alfred Stock 


HE three light metals, aluminum, 
beryllium and magnesium, were 
prepared almost simultaneously 
about a hundred years ago, and by the 
same method, viz., by the action of 
potassium on their anhydrous chlorides. 
These metals, as then prepared, showed 
little external resemblance to the same 
metals as we know them today. The 
insignificant blackish powders gave no hint of the 
future awaiting them as technical materials. Alu- 
minum took the lead, in this respect, after the atten- 
tion of Napoleon III had been drawn to the light 
“clay silver’ and to its military importance. How- 
ever, large-scale production of aluminum was not 
possible until the invention of the dynamo furnished 
sufficient current for its technical electrolytic prepara- 
tion. Since that advance, the aluminum industry, as 
you know, has shown a steady growth and today 
magnesium also has attained industrial importance, 
although to a less extent. However, the third member 
of the group, metallic beryllium, did not venture out 
of the scientific laboratories for nearly a century. 

Strange to say, very little interest has been shown 
in the element itself, although otherwise the chemistry 
of beryllium has engaged the attention of many 
investigators. As one of the elements located near the 
extreme wing of the periodic system, beryllium 
deserves special interest. With an atomic number 4, 
it has one of the lowest atomic weights. Lithium is 
the only other metal having a lower value. In the 
periodic system beryllium stands between lithium and 
the non-metal boron. Just as lithium differs from the 
other alkali metals and shows a certain relationship to 
magnesium, so it was to be expected that beryllium 
would resemble aluminum in many respects. 

That metallic beryllium remained almost unknown 
for such a long time was due to the difficulties in its 
preparation. As with nearly all of the light metals, it 
is not practicable to employ purely chemical methods 
for this purpose, for, as recent experiments by W. Kroll 
have again shown, the affinity of the element for oxy- 
gen, its tendency to form carbides, its reaction with 

water at high temperatures, all make it difficult to 
prepare the metal in a pure, compact form. Its high 
melting-point, nearly 1,300°C., which is unusually 
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Fifty years ago beryllium was worth $50,000 
a pound; ten years ago it was $5,000 a pound; 
today 100 tons annually can be produced to 
sell at $20 per lb. Is it possible that it will 
follow the commercial course of aluminum, to 
which it is so closely related chemically ? 


high for a light metal, causes particular difficulty. 
Thus none of the many methods employed has led to 
the desired result, neither reduction of beryllium 
chloride or of beryllium alkali double fluorides with 
alkali metals or magnesium, nor the reduction of 
beryllium oxide by many different methods. Elec- 
trolysis also encountered extraordinary difficulties, 
chiefly because of the high melting-point of the metal. 
The older proposals for the electrolytic preparation of 
beryllium, were practically useless, or could not be 
substantiated experimentally. 


Experimental Stages 


It had long been my desire to make beryllium more 
available. In 1919 the well-known inventor of the 
Thermit process, Hans Goldschmidt, came to me with 
the suggestion that we cooperate in carrying out 
scientific-technical research, Dr. Goldschmidt offering 
to take upon himself the financial support of the 
investigation. It was during the great financial 
depression in Germany, but Goldschmidt thought, 
quite correctly, that in the midst of this general 
collapse there could be nothing of greater value than 
a new product or process. Accordingly, I enlisted the 
aid of Dr. Paul Praetorius and Dr. Otto Priess, two 
experienced research workers. Up to that time all 
attempts had been made towards carrying out elec- 
trolysis at the lowest possible temperature, which 
yielded the metal only in the form of small scales or 
flakes. Although we regarded the fused electrolyte 
method as the only feasible one, we felt that the 
separation of beryllium at the cathode should be in the 
molten form, in spite of its high melting-point of 
nearly 1,300°C. A systematic search for a suitable 
electrolyte which would have adequate conductivity 
but the lowest possible volatility, even at high tem- 
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peratures, led us to select a mixture of beryllium 
fluoride and barium fluoride. It was then possible 
to carry out the electrolysis with surprising ease in a 
graphite crucible (7 em. diam.) with a water-cooled 
iron cathode, even at a temperature as high as 1,400°C. 
At a potential difference of 80 volts, the current alone 
was sufficient to keep the electrolyte molten without 
external heating. The current yield was satisfactory 
and there were no disturbances due to anode effect. 
After only a few trials, we were able to secure compact 
pieces of beryllium, five to ten grams in weight. Thus 
we had secured a basis on which to develop a com- 
mercial process. 

Development of these laboratory experiments into 
a’ technical process exceeded the facilities of our 
laboratory... Accordingly a ‘Beryllium Research 
Company”. was organized by a banking house, a 
chemical factory, and the firm of Siemens and Halske. 
Later Siemens and Halske alone took over all further 
experimentation. The revised program of research 
now comprised the following: (1) Further develop- 
ment of the electrolytic process. (2) Devising ac- 
curate analytical methods for determining beryllium 
in the raw material, in the metal produced, and in 
alloys of beryllium. (3) Development of economical 
processes for obtaining from the mineral beryl, the 
salts needed for the electrolysis. (4) Study of the 
properties and possible uses of beryllium. (5) Study 
of the alloys of beryllium with other metals; the prop- 
erties and the industrial value of such alloys. (6) 
Study of the occurrence of beryl, and the creation of a 
beryl market. 


Natural Source of Beryllium 


The only significant natural raw material for beryl- 
lium is beryl, 3BeO,Al,0,6Si0O., having a maximum 
content of five per cent Be. The other beryllium 
minerals, such as chrysoberyl (beryllium aluminate) 
and phenacite (beryllium orthosilicate), are of no 
commercial importance. The mode of occurrence of 
beryllium in the earth’s crust is rather remarkable. 
The comparatively very rare element occurs in 
scattered and restricted deposits in relatively large 
amounts. Noteworthy localities are in Canada, 
Brazil, Norway, Spain, and the Urals. Here in the 
United States gigantic crystals are found embedded in 
granite; the New Hampshire localities at Acworth 
and Beryl Hill near Grafton are especially famous. 
The transparent varieties of beryl, emerald and 
aquamarine, have been valued as gems since antiquity. 
Some of the basalt-like hexagonal beryls have been so 
large that they have been used as door-posts for 
houses. Since beryllium is unlikely to reach mass 
production, there need be no fear of a shortage of raw 
material. 

From time to time, various methods have been 
brought forward for the extraction of beryllium from 
beryl, but none has proved practical for our present 
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The commercial process for working up 
beryl, as developed by Siemens and Halske, leads 


purpose. 


directly to the salts used in the electrolysis. The 
beryl is sintered with sodium silicofluoride and the 
beryllium sodium fluoride produced is dissolved in 
water. A certain amount of iron is also dissolved but 
this is precipitated by blowing air through the solu- 
tion. The solution is then treated with caustic lime, 
producing a precipitate of calcium fluoride and 
beryllium hydroxide. The latter can be separated as 
a water-soluble fluoride by treating the precipitate 
with hydrofluoric acid. On evaporating this fluoride 
solution, a residue is obtained of beryllium oxyfluoride, 
5BeF.,2BeO, containing 20-23 per cent Be. This salt 
dissolves readily in the fused beryllium double 
fluoride we used in the laboratory, and it plays the 
chief part in the present commercial method of elec- 
trolysis. In the extraction process above described, 
about two-thirds of the beryllium in beryl is converted 
into the electrolyte salt. 


American and English Researches 


The Beryllium Corporation of America is said to 
electrolyze beryllium sodium chloride at 700°C., 
obtaining a finely divided metal that is subsequently 
melted down in graphite crucibles heated in an induc- 
tion furnace. Beryllium chloride is made in a dry 
way, probably from the oxide by means of either 
carbon and chlorine or phosgene. Details have not 
been published. I am unable to say whether this 
process is better than ours. The American and the 
German cost estimates do not differ materially. 
Probably any practical advantage due to low temper- 
ature of the electrolysis is offset by a more expensive 
method of preparing the electrolyte salts and the 
subsequent melting of the crude beryllium metal. 
The cost of the metal is dependent primarily upon 
the cost of the salts. The operating cost of the 
electrolysis proper is of relatively minor importance. 
Very recently Booth and Torrey obtained metallic 
beryllium by the electrolysis of a solution of beryllium 
salts in liquid ammonia. This process seems to give 
an extraordinarily pure metal, but it is not likely that 
it will be of practical significance. By subliming the 
metal, Vivian obtained a particularly pure, carbide- 
free beryllium containing less than 0.02 per cent Fe. 

The density of beryllium is 1.83 and the melting 
point is 1,278°C. (correct within 64°). At its melting 
point the metal is but slightly volatile; at tempera- 
tures above 1,500°C., however, it is appreciably 
volatile. 

Beryllium is very brittle and is so hard (six to seven 
on Mohs’ mineralogical scale) that it scratches glass. 
At a dark-red heat it can be pressed into plates. The 
electrical conductivity is by no means unusually high, 
as was formerly assumed, but amounts to only 1/12 
that of copper. In accordance with its low atomic 
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number, beryllium is distinguished from most other 
metals by its high transparency towards X-rays. 

At ordinary temperatures beryllium, like aluminum, 
becomes covered with an imperceptibly thin film of 
oxide that protects it completely from further attack 
by oxygen, and, if the metal is comparatively pure, it 
will retain its steely lustre after years of exposure to 
the air. Upon heating, however, beryllium reveals its 
great affinity for oxygen: Be(solid) + %O.(gas)= 
BeO(solid) + 136,000 cal. It is on this account that 
melting together of small particles of beryllium is so 
difficult. On the other hand this great affinity for 
oxygen makes beryllium an extremely effective 
deoxidizing agent when added to other metals. 

In recent years Siemens and Halske have carried on 
extensive and systematic investigations of the prac- 
tical utilization of beryllium and its alloys. On 
account of the high cost of the pure metal and on 
account of its brittleness, which makes it difficult to 
work, beryllium is not likely to become a metal for 


general use, however attractive it may be because of » 


its lightness. The statements in the press concerning 
the use of beryllium in aeronautical construction must 
be regarded as fantastic. 

However, the distinctive properties of the metal 
make it most valuable for a variety of special uses. 
For example in X-ray tube construction, beryllium’s 
transparency to X-rays (nearly twenty times that of 
aluminum) has brought about the introduction of 
beryllium windows (2 em. diam. x 1 to 2 mm. thick) 
in such tubes. The high reflectivity of the metal for 
ultra-violet light, and its very low tendency to sputter 
in cathode ray tubes, are likewise valuable characteris- 
tics. The beryllium are has been used for photo- 
chemical purposes. 

Metallic beryllium may be electroplated upon 
copper, nickel, iron, aluminum, and alloys of the light 
metals by using a melt of an alkali fluoride and beryl- 
lium oxyfluoride. By keeping the bath at proper 
temperature, and subsequently heat-treating the 
deposited metal, it is possible to obtain a superficial 
alloy of beryllium with the underlying metal, resulting 
in firmly adherent coatings having the properties of 
the respective beryllium alloys. 


Beryllium as a Deoxidizer for Copper 


Beryllium as a deoxidizing agent in the casting of 
copper has proved to be of commercial value. A few 
hundredths of one per cent of phosphorus, heretofore 
most commonly employed as the deoxidizer, cause a 
marked decrease in the electrical conductivity of the 
copper. On the other hand 0.01 to 0.02 per cent of 
beryllium, which combines with nearly twice its 
weight of oxygen, is an excellent deoxidizer for high 
conductivity copper castings. Besides the high con- 
ductivity, the casting is dense, smooth and flawless. 
Thus for example, a sand-cast copper, which is usually 
of relatively low conductivity, can be produced with 
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a conductivity which is but slightly lower than that of 
drawn electrolytic copper. In other words, the con- 
ductivity of ordinary cast copper may be raised by as 
much as 20 per cent. When beryllium is employed 
for this purpose, it is added in the form of an alloy 
with copper, containing 10 per cent Be. This alloy is 
prepared directly by electrolysis as will be described 
below. Furthermore, a cheaper electrolyte than the 
one described above, one containing some aluminum 
as an impurity may be employed. The high cost of 
the beryllium employed is further offset by the in- 
creased conductivity of the castings so that castings 
of smaller cross-section and lower weight are required. 


Beryllium Alloys 


The light alloys of beryllium with aluminum have 
not come up to expectation. These alloys have been 
investigated especially in America. The beryllium- 
aluminum diagram was determined, in its essentials, 
by G. Oesterheld as early as 1916. In the liquid phase 
the two metals mixed in all proportions; in the solid 
phase, beryllium takes up some aluminum (about 
eight per cent) in solid solution. The melting-point of 
aluminum is lowered but little by the addition of 
beryllium. Upon further additions of beryllium, the 
temperature at which solidfication begins, rises very 
rapidly; with only eight per cent Be it is 1,000°C. 

There is no difficulty in preparing Be-Al alloy-cast- 
ings of any composition. It is also possible to secure 
flawless rolled sheets (down to thickness of 0.1 mm.) 
from cast alloys containing beryllium up to 75 per 
cent, the highest percentage that has been investi- 
gated. The rolling is either done cold, with occasional 
annealing at 600°C., or hot at 600° to 650°C. 

Efforts to alloy beryllium with magneszum have been 
unsuccessful, because at temperatures below its own 
melting point, beryllium does not dissolve in liquid 
magnesium. On the other hand, it is not possible to 
heat the two metals up to the melting point of beryl- 
lium because the magnesium boils before that tem- 
perature is reached. 

The very numerous investigations by Siemens and 
Halske on the properties of a series of ternary light 
metal alloys, containing beryllium have not brought 
results of any practical value. On the other hand, 
when heavy metals such as copper are alloyed with a 
small per cent of beryllium, surprising results as to 
temper and hardness are obtained. Siemens and 
Halske have explored this field with great thorough- 
ness and many valuable commercial applications have 
been developed. This is especially true of the beryl- 
lium-copper alloys. Alloys of beryllium with copper 
and with other heavy metals are best produced elec- 
trolytically by adding the finely divided alloying 
metal to the fused beryllium oxyfluoride bath. The 
added metal melts, sinks to the bottom of the crucible 
(which serves as anode), is converted into the fluoride 
and dissolved in the melt and finally migrates with the 
beryllium to the cathode where the alloy separates 
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out. This procedure is especially applicable to beryl- 
lium-rich alloys. To produce alloys of low beryllium 
content, one may use a cathode of the metal to be 
alloyed, for example, a cathode of molten copper, 
which dissolves the electrolytically deposited beryl- 
lium. 


Beryllium Bronzes 


The beryllium-bronzes are about as resistant to 
corrosion as the tin or the aluminum bronzes. They 
likewise cast easily and are readily cold worked. They 
can also be hardened by a suitable heat treatment. 
When two to three per cent Be is added to copper, the 
hardness is increased to five times the original (from 
100 up to 400 or 500 Brinell); the limit of ductility is 
increased seven-fold, the breaking and the bending 
limits, three-fold. A copper alloy with six to seven 
per cent Be has a Brinell hardness of 750, correspond- 
ing to that of the hardest steel. Masing, of 8S. & H., 
has studied in much detail the changes accompanying 
these improvements and hardening processes. As 
compared with other bronzes, beryllium-bronzes show 
the highest electrical conductivity, and they are easier 
to shape. Their greater hardness and strength permit 
them to be used for structural members that are sub- 
ject to severe strain. In many cases a decided saving 
in weight and cross section is brought about. 

A bright commercial future is to be predicted for 
these bronzes. They are already used for springs 
possessing a peculiar mechanical and chemical resist- 
ance, and showing very slight fatigue phenomena. 
Leaf springs have endured 10,000,000 bends without 
breaking. One such spring was even stressed 16,000, 
000 and remained undamaged. Phosphor 
bronze leaf springs, on the other hand, when sub- 
mitted to the same test, failed after about 400,000 
bends; the very best at not more than 1,000,000 
bends. These Be-bronzes will also find application in 
the construction of aircraft and ships, as, for example, 
in the suspension-springs of airplane landing gear 
where special strength is needed to withstand the 
heavy shocks that often occur during landing. The 
bronzes are specially suited for those parts of electro- 
motors and internal combustion engines that have to 
withstand heavy impact. The high resistance of the 
bronzes to corrosion and to erosion renders them 
suitable for pumps, liquid meters, turbine blades and 
the like. They may be substituted with advantage 
wherever aluminum phosphor-bronzes have hitherto 
been employed and developed noticeable weakness. 
In contrast with castings of aluminum-bronze, those of 
beryllium-bronze show complete freedom from oxides, 
a greater density, and a greater strength at higher 
temperatures, which is often an important property. 
In many cases beryllium bronzes will undoubtedly be 
employed because of the greater reliability, even 
though the initial cost is higher. 

Alloys of beryllium with nickel or cobalt, as well as 
the three-metals systems, beryllium-copper-nickel, 


40 


times 
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beryllium-copper-zine, and beryllium-copper-alumi- 
num, possess similar useful properties. 

Kroll has in recent years studied berylliwm-iron 
alloys. His researches are still in progress, but they 
already promise results of probable commercial value. 
Thus, alloys of iron, chromium, nickel, and beryllium 
show not only a chemical resistivity corresponding to 
that of V2A-steel (18 per cent Cr, 8 per cent Ni), 
but excellent hardness, strength and elasticity. It has 
been found possible to produce beryllium-steels, with- 
out adding carbon, that have an appreciable residual 
magnetism. When the binary beryllium-steels are 
annealed, they resemble silicon-steel. According to 
Kroll, iron-alloys, composed of 12 per cent Cr, five per 
cent Ni, and one per cent Be, attain the temper of 
high-speed steel after ageing. An alloy of 20 per cent 
Cr, seven per cent Ni and one per cent Be behaves 
like a temperable V2A-steel, while an alloy of 36 per 
cent Ni with one per cent Be resembles invar-steels, 
combining good resistance to the atmosphere with 
considerable strength after tempering. . 

Incidentally pure science also profits from the 
greater availability of metallic beryllium. The element 
has done us good service, recently, in our studies of 
the boron hydrides. Heretofore these have been 
obtained by decomposing magnesium boride with 
acids, but they always contained some silicon hydride, 
the removal of which is troublesome, tedious, and 
wasteful of material. If magnesium boride is replaced 
by beryllium boride (prepared from beryllium and 
boron trioxide) there is then no difficulty, in obtaining 
a boron hydride free from silicon hydride, an improved 
product of great value in the study of the chemistry 
of boron. 


Present Output and Price 


In closing, a few statements regarding the present 
production and price of beryllium may be opportune. 
The installation now operated by Siemens and Halske 
can produce a few tons of beryllium annually. Accord- 
ing to its degree of purity, beryllium costs from 18 to 
65 cents per gram ($8.00 to $30.00 per lb.). The price 
of the beryllium alloys corresponds generally to their 
beryllium content. As the consumption of beryllium 
becomes more extensive and its production increases, 
we may expect a considerable reduction in its price. 
Certain alloys such as the beryllium-bronzes may be 
produced relatively cheaply by direct methods, with- 
out the necessity of first preparing pure beryllium as 
pointed out above. 


Output of emulsified asphalt in the U.S. in 1931 was over one- 
third larger than in 1930, according to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines. The production of petroleum asphalts and 
fluxes emulsified with water increased from 27,211,169 gallons, or 
115,647 short tons, in 1930, to 36,848,875 gallons, or 156,607 tons 
in 1931. Only 12.1 per cent of the total output in 1930 and only 
10.7 per cent in 1931 was made by petroleum refineries which 
manufacture asphalt directly from crude petroleum. By far the 
greater part of the production was prepared by industrial com- 
panies which purchased the asphaltic raw material from petro- 
leum refineries. 
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Hydrocarbon 
Gases 
Depression 
Proof 


Natural gas as Walter J. Murphy 
points out in this article has 
increased its consumption dur- 
ing the past three years because 
of new uses as fuel, illuminant, 


and chemical raw material. 


NCREASE in sales of 58 per cent during 1931: 
| 81.4 per cent in 1930 over 1929, and 300 per cent 
in 1929——such an accomplishment whether it be in 
shoestrings or chemicals is rank heresy. Nor are these 
percentages the humorous wanderings of ‘““Amos and 
Andy” in the taxicab business. 
government 


These figures are 
statistics indicating clearly that the 
commercial application of liquefied petroleum gases is 
one field at least that is forging ahead at a pace that 
is astonishing. 





Above, drilling for gas; below, capping a gas well 
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Marketed Production of Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


1922-1931 
Year Gallons Year Gallons 
1922. 222,641 1927 1,091,005 
1923. 276,863 1928 4,522,899 
1924 376,488 1929 9,930,964 
1925... 403,674 1930 18,017,347 
1926 465,085 1931 28,502,819 


Statistics supplied by EK. S. Swenson, chief petrol- 
eum chemist for the Bureau of Mines show that in 
1931 15,000,000 gallons of propane 
were consumed compared with 11,500,000 


gallons in the year previous. 


about 


The distribu- 
tion of butane, pentane, and other mixtures 
of these two gases, more than doubled in 
in 193] 13,500,000 
gallons. Shipments of all liquefied petroleum 
gases in cylinders amounted to 14,000,000 
gallons and shipments in bulk, tank cars or 
trucks, totalled about 14,500,000 gallons in 
1931. 


Coast of liquefied petroleum gases totalled 


when the total reached 


Marketed production on the Pacifie 


5,056,362 gallons produced by four com- 


panies, while ten companies east of the 


Rockies accounted for 23,446,457 gallons. 
The 


petroleum gases in the fuel field are numer- 


economic advantages of  liquetied 


ous. As the cost of gas-oil goes higher and 
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its quality decreases, commercial butane is bound to 
find wider use for enriching water gas. This develop- 
ment is practically in its infaney, but has progressed 
far enough in several installations to prove distinct 
future value. As a supplement to manufactured gas 
butane may prove of special commercial and economic 
value by helping to carry peak loads beyond capacity 
of plants producing manufactured gas. It will thus 
be possible to limit capacity to the normal load and to 
rely on shipments in bulk of commercial butanes to 
carry the peak. In smaller quantities propane (so- 
called “Bottle-Gas’’) fills economically the long-felt 
need for a domestic fuel and one does not need actual 
figures to appreciate the possibilities of this market in 
rural sections. 

Liquefied petroleum gas was produced fifty years 
ago, but the commercial application remained dor- 
mant. Natural gas and crude oil are in most instances 
found together. William B. Campbell of the Philfuels 
Company in an address before the Compressed Gas 
Manufacturers’ Association in 1930 likened the 
gasoline industry to a hybrid, offspring of the natural 
gas and refining industries. The first natural gasoline 
plants were constructed in 1903, in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania; but the real start was made after the 
discovery of oil and gas together in the Mid-Continent 
fields. Liquefied petroleum gases are produced com- 
mercially from natural gasoline. This source is likely 
to continue for several years because the lighter por- 
tions of natural gas are not in demand for blending 
with refinery gasoline. With the production of 





natural gasoline increasing each year up to 1930 
(production fell slightly from 2,233,700,000 gallons in 
1929 to 2,210,500,000 gallons due to business con- 
ditions) no question exists of the adequacy of 
supplies. 

Since 1922 over 10 per cent of our total motor fuel 
has been natural gasoline and R. W. Thomas (Phillips 
Petroleum Company) and O. M. Setrum (Philfuels 
Company) are authority for the statement that our 
consumption of natural gas is growing at a more rapid 
rate than the production of crude oil. They point 
out that a single company having a natural gasoline 
production of 500,000 gallons per day has in addition 
a potential daily capacity of over 500,000 gallons of 
commercial propane, 350,000 gallons of commercial 
butane, and in addition numerous other valuable 
hydrocarbons of particular value in chemical synthesis. 
They estimate that the entire petroleum industry has 
a potential productive capacity equivalent on a 
thermal basis to one and a half billion cubie feet of 
gas per day and that this figure was more than the 
entire consumption of manufactured gas in 1927. 
Most oil wells produce natural gas in the earlier stages 
of operation. The crude oil is processed in refineries to 
manufacture gasoline, kerosine, lubricating oils and 
other petroleum products of commerce. Natural 
gasoline, a light gasoline extracted from natural gas 
is rectified before being marketed to remove the pro- 
pane and most of the butane from the gasoline. 

The six chief applications of liquefied petroleum 
gases are: Domestic fuel: Commercial propane, 
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PYROLYSIS 
WATER GAS (Cracting) 
Use: Past 3 Syn- i yy cent ol 
thesis of met alco-— se: eneral re’ - 
hol, motor facie and _tin oot eae — _— een: = anny. 
Z ia. enation —— : : é - 
minisiess table and mineral oils (2) Base for fertilizer. Use: Refrigerant. 
and coal; (3) Ammonia 
ene ACETALDEHYDE ACETYLENE —- ETHYL ALCOHOL METHYLENE 
Uee: Same as for Hy-—! use: (1) Silvering mir-—Use: Cutting and weld-— Use: (1) Solvent; (2) |—- CHLORIDE 
ee Synthesis of ing. Organic intermediate. we. ent. 
medicinals. 
METHYL ALCOHOL CHLOROFORM 
ETHYLENE ETHYLENE ab. 
Use: (1) Lacquer sol- Use: (1) Artificial ri- CHLORIDE ay ly meri 
vent; (2) Denaturant;— —pening of fruit; (2) An- |" ~~" Use: Solvent (2) (5 Sol ptcceneo 
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ate. ture of lacquer. 
ETHYLENE CARBON 
GLYCOL ACHLORIDE 
acco BUTADIENE Use: (1) Antifreeze |_ rev AC hrentse) fn 
Sraihias of exper] RUBBER Hie: Laboratory ayn-— ieee! a © 
and tear gas. 
PROPYLENE 
—Use: (1) Synthesis of PROPYL ALCOHOL 
FORMALDEHYDE BENZENE propyl alcohol; (2) An- —(Iso-Propyl Alcohol) 
Use: (1) Synthesis of 4 RESORCINOL Use: (1) Anti-knock esthesia. Use: Solvent. 
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' sives, ae. . BUTYLENE BUTYL gt 
—Use: Synthesis of buty] —(Secondary Buty 
BAKELITE TOLUENE alcohol. Alcohol) 
Use: (1) Insulator; (2) SACCHARIN Use: (1) _ Anti-knock Use: Solvent. 
Radio panels, dials, etc.— —[g¢- Sugar substitute, —fuel: a of 
(T.N.T.), etc. ANTHRACENE | 
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ink and paint; ‘2) Com— 
pounding rubber 
Chart prepared by Harold M. Smith, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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Den- Density Critical Specific Specific Explosive Limits 
sity of of Vapor Pressure Heatat Heatat Ratio of In Air 
Boiling Liquid ato®°C. Critical Lbs. Per Constant Constant Specific Per Cent By 
Point at 760mm. Temp. Sq.Inch Pressure Volume Heats Volume 
Name Formula Mol. Wt "é. o° C. (Air=1) 0° C. Absolute Cp Cu (Cp/Cv) Lower Upper 
Methane CH, 16.032 -—161.6 0.554 -82.1 672 0.593 0.4495 1.319 5.3 14.0 
Ethane CH,CH, 30.048 —- 88.3 0.446 1.04 32.1 718 0.397 0.325 1.224 3.2 12.5 
Ethylene CH,CH, 28.032 -103.9 0.610 0.975 9.5 744 tw wats eee 3.0 34.0 
Propane CH,CH,CH, 44.064 - 44.5 0.531 1.56 95.6 661 0.365 0.315 1.153 2.4 9.5 
Butane CH,CH,CH,CH, 58.080 0.3 0.599 2.07 153.2 525 0.351 0.317 1.108 1.9 8.5 
Isobutane CH,CH,CH.CH, 58.080 -— 13.4 0.582 2.07 133.7 536 0.351 0.316 1.111 1.9 8.5 
Propylene CH,CH:CH, 42.048 - 47.0 0.581 1.46 oe GP an sas err ver 2.2 9.7 
Butylene CH,CH,CH:CH, 56.264 - 5.0 0.622 1.94 150.0 530 eons Sand ver 52 9.0 





Reproduced from a booklet of the Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corp. 


because it is self vaporizing above 40° Fahr., is the 
most adaptable member of the series for ‘‘Bottled 
Service.”” Industrial gas: Where a clean and easily 
controlled heat is desired, commercial butanes are 
considered most satisfactory. Enricher for manufac- 
tured gas: commercial butanes are largely employed. 
Base material for manufactured gas: any of the 
standard grades are satisfactory, but butanes possess 
greater economies and other worthwhile operating 
advantages. Manufacture of commercial solvents: 
raw materials for the production of a wide variety of 
chemical products. 

Outstanding has been the recent development of 
commercial butane in large quantities for distribution 
from central stations, commonly called butane-air 
plants. Here is one of the largest outlets of the present 
and for the next few years. It is possible that the 
tonnage of commercial butane as an enricher and as 
a base material for manufactured gas may prove to 
be ultimately the greatest volume. The American 
Gas Association claims that at the end of 1931 
118 communities (118 plants) in 28 states were sup- 
plied by 59 companies using the butane-air system. 
A year ago there were only 59 plants reported in the 
United States so the growth of the butane industry is 
quite obvious. In addition, undiluted butane is now 
distributed by seven companies in 24 communities. 
One butane-air plant is in operation in Canada. 

Only the surface has been scratched in the con- 
struction of small central distributing plants. Dr. 
J. B. Garner has said that approximately 2,000 com- 
munities in the United States, with populations in 
excess of 1,500, are without gas service of any kind. 
In New England alone 355 communities are in this 
category. He estimated that there are 167,000 pos- 
sible consumers in that section alone willing to pay for 
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gas service, if it is available. At an average consump- 
tion of 30,000 cubie feet per year per customer this 
would add 5,000,000,000 cubic feet to New England 
consumption. 

A very recent use of butane is for industrial heating 
in automobile plants. The first installation was made 
in 1927, yet G. R. Benz in the current number of 
“The Oil and Gas Journal,” writes that there is now 
hardly a car or truck leaving assembly lines in this 
country or Canada that has not had several parts 
heat-treated with a process using butane for fuel. A 
grade, technically known as G-4 butane, is of special 
value in industrial heating operations where accurate 
control of temperature and atmosphere is desirable, 
and where complete absence of sulfur, tars, resins, 
and other contaminations of manufactured gas are 
detrimental to the manufacturing processes. Butane 
is now being successfully employed in connection with 
oxygen for oxy-butane cutting, either by hand or 
machine torches. The immediate success of butane 
for industrial heating purposes in the automobile 
field is being duplicated in other industries where the 
heating problem has heretofore been a source of 
trouble with attending poor work and large numbers 
of rejects. 

What part have prices played in the development of 
the liquefied petroleum gases? The decline in the 
necessary equipment for propane for household con- 
sumption from $200 or $225 to $36 has helped more in 
selling the consumer than offering the gas at ex- 
tremely low levels, Producing companies have 
learned from experience that lowering the cost does 
not stimulate possible consumers to become customers. 
Old customers will use a slightly larger volume of gas 
but only sufficient in most cases to bring their cost up 


to what it was before any reduction was made. Sup- 
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pliers have made a very exhaustive study of compara- 
tive costs of manufactured gas and “‘Bottled Gas’”’ and 
have found that the most satisfactory schedule is one 
where the latter is maintained about on a parity with 
costs in urban centers supplied with manufactured 
gas. In some sections the cost of ‘‘Bottle Gas’’ is 
slightly lower. In the past four or five years the cost 
of propane for household consumption has however 
declined about a third. The wholesale price of butane 
has declined in four or five years from a third to a half. 
As in the case of propane the cost is of secondary im- 
portance just so long as it is fairly comparative with 
competing products. The advantages of butane in 
industrial heating make the question of costs 
& minor one. 

Propane and butane are the hydrocarbon gases 
most commonly in direct commercial use by consumers, 
but others are finding uses which will expand in time. 
Ethane was used by the Graf Zeppelin as a fuel on 
several stages of her trip around the world. Ethylene 
is being employed in ever increasing quantities for 
accelerating the coloring and ripening of fruits and 


vegetables. It also finds application as a valuable 
anaesthetic. Propylene and butylene have not as yet 


found many commercial uses as such, but are fertile 
fields for chemical synthesis. Growth in the use of 
all these gases for fuel purposes is but one phase of 
the natural gas industry. The majority of wells 
produce both- natural gas and crude oil notably in 
the Monroe gas field of ‘Louisiana, several constituents 
of natural gas as it comes from the well, in addition to 
natural gasoline, are listed in the table of properties of 
hydrocarbon gases. Natural gas generally contains 
about 85 per cent methane, smaller quantities of ethane 
and the balance natural gasoline and the so-called 
liquefied petroleum gases already enumerated. 


Growth of Natural Gas Consumption 


The natural gas industry established a new produc- 
tion record in 1930 of 1,943,421,000,000 cubic feet. 
Consumption by domestic and commercial users for 
fuel amounted to 376,407,000,000 cubic feet against 
359,853,000,000 cubic feet in 1929. Consumption for 
industrial purposes, including oil field operators, 
carbon black manufacturing, production of chemicals, 
petroleum refineries, public utilities, cement and steel 
plants, ete., totalled 1,565,237,000,000 cubic feet 
against 1,557,598,000,000 cubic feet in 1929. The 
construction of pipe-lines from producing points to 
large urban centers to supply natural instead of 
manufactured gas is expanding. 

Of more direct interest to the chemical industry is 
the use of natural gas for the production of new 
chemicals or ones now produced by other methods. 
What the natural gas possibilities as a raw material for 
synthesis are, may be gleaned from the accompanying 
chart. The reactions offering an approach to the 
problem of utilizing the various hydrocarbon gases 
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have been classified by Harold M. Smith of the Bureau 
of Mines into three groups. 

1. Controlled oxidation, either with steam, or by 
oxygen, or by gases containing oxygen. 

2. Pyrolysis, the breaking up of the hydrocarbon 
molecules with heat and the uniting of these parts to 
form new substances, or in the extreme, the decom- 
position to carbon and hydrogen. 

3. Clorination, the replacement by chlorine of more 
or less hydrogen in the hydrocarbon molecules. 

The practice of hydrogenating oils is increasing 
rapidly. Necessary hydrogen can be produced by the 
interaction of natural gas and steam at temperatures 
above 500 degrees C. In the presence of a catalyst, 
such as iron oxide, lower temperatures can be em- 
ployed. The resulting products are mostly hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide. Scrubbing will remove the latter. 
One large oil company is using triethylamine for this 
purpose. Pure hydrogen is used as a reducing agent 
for the hydrogenation of vegetable oils, and may be 
used in large quantities for the hydrogenation of 
crudes or coal in the so-called hydrogenation process 
for the synthetic production of ammonia. The Shell 
Chemical Company at Pittsburg, Cal. uses natural gas 
for hydrogen in connection with the Mont Cenis 
process of nitrogen fixation. Methane with steam in 
the presence of certain catalysts breaks up into 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide (water gas). Water 
gas, usually made from coal or coke, however, is in 
commercial operations catalytically converted to 
methanol. This is one synthetic product that has 
already supplanted to a large extent the natural 
product produced from the destructive distillation of 
hardwood. Other reactions will produce a variety of 
products (liquid hydrocarbons) and oxygenated com- 
pounds suitable for blending with gasoline. Methane 
with a proper catalyst is directly oxidized to formal- 
dehyde, a base for synthetic resins, whose market 
widens each year. 


Additional Uses for Hydrocarbon Gases 


At temperatures of 1,800-2,200 degrees Fahr., 
methane breaks up. As the temperature declines the 
component parts reunite but form different com- 
pounds. The more important of these are crude 
benzol for motor fuel, ethylene, propylene, and 
butylene. Ethylene is usually derived from cracked 
oil gas for the production of ethylene glycol, an anti- 
freeze. Ethylene is the basis for a series of solvents 
for lacquers. Ethylene chloride is a solvent finding 
increasing use in the fats and essential oil industries. 
Propylene is the basis for the manufacture of isopropyl 
alcohol which is being successfully substituted for 
denatured ethyl alcohol in many processes and also 
converted to acetone by oxidation. Butylene is the 
basis for butyl aleohol a comparatively new but im- 
portant solvent. Benzene, toluene, and xylene are 
also formed in the pyrolysis of hydrocarbon gases. 
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None of these are now commercially produced from 
natural gas. 

By varying the substitution of chlorine in place of 
hydrogen in methane, methyl chloride, methylene 
chloride, chloroform, and carbon tetrachloride can be 
produced. In the development of the three methods, 
oxidation, pyrolysis, and chlorination, the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corporation has 
played a leading part. The Sharples Solvent Corpora- 
tion has built up a large tonnage of amyl alcohol pro- 
duced by the chlorination of a mixture of pentane and 
isopentane to amyl chlorides with subsequent hydroly- 
sis of the latter to amyl alcohol. 

The above summary does not exhaust the list of 
chemicals now produced or the future possibilities. 
The laboratories of a half a dozen leading chemical 
manufacturers are busily engaged in development 
work and the introduction of a large number of 
products will undoubtedly take place in the next few 
years. Many of the more basic ones may revolu- 
tionize the chemical industry and lead to conflicts 
with identical products produced by conventional 
methods. 

The broad question of price enters into the problem 
of substitution of synthetic processes for natural ones. 
Values and prices are sadly out of joint at the moment, 
changing the immediate outlook in many synthetic 
problems not alone those connected with chemicals 
made from natural gas but in many diverse lines. 
That more natural conditions will change the outlook 
is quite probable. 





Equipment Bulletins 


American Air Filter Co., 215 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. A 
28 page booklet describing in detail several important instances 
involving industrial dust problems solved by American air filter- 
ing equipment. Interestingly illustrated with a large number of 
photographs of actual installations. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburg, Pa. A 16 page booklet giving com- 
plete engineering data on Blaw-Knox framed bag dust collectors. 
Bulletin 1391. 

Chemicolloid Laboratories, 44 Whitehall St., N. Y. City. A 
new booklet describing in detail the Chemicolloid line of colloidal 
mills. 

International Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., N. Y. City. Spring 
edition of “Inco” a magazine devoted to showing new and novel 
uses for monel metal both in industry and in general. 

International Nickel, Bulletin TS 3 of the Technical Informa- 
tion series describes the use of monel metal equipment for dye 
houses. A reprint of an article appearing in the American Dye- 
stuffs Reporter. 

Lancaster Iron Wks., Lancaster, Pa. Bulletin No. 70 intro- 
duces the new line of Lancirick Eirich counter current rapid 
batch mixers. 

Orange Roller Bearing Co., Orange, N. J. An 80 page booklet 
giving complete engineering data on Orange roller bearings. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., 1315 N. Branch St., 
Chicago. A new phamphlet announcing the Raymond small 
batch mechnical separator of particular interest to producers of 
powdered materials. 

Schutte Koerting, Philadelphia, Pa. A new circular on com- 
pressed air aftercoolers. Bulletin No. 12 G supplement. 

Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks., Aurora, Ind. Bulletin; 
No. 130 describes sewage sludge reduction equipment. 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


By R. R. Williams 
Chemical Director, Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Research in its broadest sense is the extension of 
human knowledge into previously unknown fields by 
systematic enquiry. Industrial research limits its 
enquiry to matters which concern the conduct of the 
industry involved and its object is to increase the 
industry’s service to society and secure a commen- 
surate monetary reward for itself. 

Research workers, being human, are liable to mis- 
direct their enquiry because of insufficiently detailed 
knowledge of technical needs or lack of appreciation 
of the complex social factors which determine market- 
ability. Research results may lose value by being 
acquired too late to be incorporated in plans of 
industrial expansion; they may come too early to find 
amarket. They may fail for want of money to exploit 
them or by the simultaneous discovery elsewhere of 
alternative solutions of the problem. Most often they 
fail to measure up to the hopes of their promoters 
because of inherent limitations as to their utility or 
economy which only develop as industry tries to use 
them. 

All industrial enterprise contains large elements of 
risk and research is no exception. To trust it blindly 
as an open sesame is as foolish as to rely on salesman- 
ship without regard to merit of the article to be sold. 
To be successful research must be self critical both as 
to the selection of its objects and the intrinsic proper- 
ties of its products. It must be thoroughly honest and 
must not allow exaggerated claims to be made by 
others in its behalf. Whenever possible it should pro- 
ceed by a succession of steps toward its goal and not 
seek to revolutionize when evolution is possible. 

Yet research without imagination is not research 
and without enthusiasm is sterile. It requires wise 
heads to strike a proper balance. Properly qualified 
directors of research will welcome the scrutiny of their 
plans both by lay business executives and by pro- 
fessional consultants. Research has obviously accom- 
plished great things industrially and is destined for 
still greater achievements where applied with ordinary 
business prudence. More and more it will be indis- 
pensable to successful competition and now is the 
time to be laying foundations for the future—if the 
cash is available. 


Cream of tartar shipments are mainly from Italy, France, and 
Great Britain, according to a report of the Dept. of Commerce. 
These countries, together with Germany, also supply the U. 8S. 
with tartaric acid. In the following table are shown the more 
recent imports of crude tartar materials, tartaric acid, and cream 
of tartar: 


Imports of crude tartar materials, tartaric acid, and cream of tartar 
entered for consumption in the United States 
(In thousands—000 omitted) 


Argols, crude 
—— or wine Crude calcium Tartaric acid Cream of tartar 
ees! 

Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
1, : aR errs 24,882 2,283 1,432 12 2,758 619 259 50 
1 Fer T Te 12,890 1,331 5,965 528 1,810 575 137 27 
i aoe 17,686 2,078 6,745 665 2,222 722 167 26 
| RRA per 18,211 1,861 7,273 649 2,948 792 44 8 
| See .....-- 19,314 1,605 6,979 534 2,493 468 85 16 


iContaining less than 90 per cent of potassium bitartrate. 
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Necessities 
of 
Chemical 


Distribution 


By Williams Haynes 


HROUGHOUT the American business world the 

edict has gone forth: distribution costs must 

be lowered. This is not a new thought. For 
many years, the spread between what producers 
receive and what ultimate users pay, has been growing 
bigger, and while there has been much discussion of 
this problem, but little has been accomplished towards 
its solution. 

The present crisis, by radically lowering the costs of 
raw materials, has made this problem more acute. To 
find the long discussed solution is fast becoming 
imperative. 

Chemical marketing is at once a much simplified, 
yet extremely complex distribution problem. It is 
simple in that generally chemicals take but a single 
step—from the producer to an industrial consumer. 
In that the types of chemical consumer are highly 
diversified and the uses of even a single chemical are 
many, the selling problem is complicated. Bound up 
with these conditions are the following factors which 
increase the difficulties: 

1. Most chemical producers must market a number 
of very different products often in widely separated 
fields. 

2. Companion products of a single chemical opera- 
tion often force the sale of materials in quantities 
disproportionate to normal demand. 

3. Several chemicals have a 
‘demand. 

4. Most industrial chemicals are so thoroughly 
standardized in formula and specifications that com- 
petition inevitably focuses upon price. 

These are the difficult conditions under which any 
chemical marketing system must operate. They are, 
however, well recognized, and the industry accepts 
them as a part of the business. But there is not any 
such quick and general appreciation of the steps neces- 
sary in distribution. Such questions as: ‘‘How do you 


highly seasonal 
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define plant cost??’—‘‘Do you charge freight equaliza- 
tion to sales expense?” reveal this confusion. At a 
time when we must solve this distribution problem, it 
would seem to be essential to know just what its 
necessary elements are. 

Because marketing practice varies greatly among 
groups of industries considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to the definition of these marketing functions. 
Although the authorities do not always use these 
terms, there is nevertheless pretty general agreement 
that there are eight services which must be performed 
in any distribution system. These must be paid for 
and cannot be wholly eliminated. 

‘“‘Assemblying”’ is the “study of market conditions 
whereby goods may be bought at the lowest price and 
upon the best terms,” which is plainly industrial 
buying, 7. e., the purchase of raw materials, or equip- 
ment and supplies, at the plant for use with operations 
of manufacture. The purchase of chemicals by the 
jobber or local distributor for resale is also assembly- 
ing. We get a more concrete conception of the func- 
tion both of the industrial purchasing agent (buying 
for remanufacture) and of the jobber or retailer 
(buying for resale) if we say that he has performed an 
assemblying function. Obviously, the buying of the 
chemical industry itself is wholly of an assemblying 
character, while its selling is largely to other 
assemblers. 


The Factors Behind Storage Costs 


“Storing,” as a part of distribution, is ‘‘the deposit- 
ing and holding of products in some place where they 
may be obtained at a future time.” Through its 
operation chemicals acquire time utility, and in the 
industry this may enhance value in two ways. Chem- 
ical stocks stored at the point of consumption are a 
great convenience to consumers, especially consumers 
who cannot buy in carlots. These spot stocks insure 
prompt delivery and they are maintained assembled 
and stored at all important industrial centers. We 
also employ storing to extend the marketing time. 
During periods of curtailed demand, since it is costly 
to suspend plant operations, many manufacturers 
elect to keep their plant running and to store the 
surplus production. Moreover, some chemicals have 
a seasonal sale for which producers prepare by storing 
adequate stocks. 
storage is safety. 


The prime requisite of proper 
This includes proper protection 
from water, cold, heat, fire, vermin, theft, factors of 
loss or deterioration which vary according to the 
chemical to be stored. It should be noted that storage 
always involves cost, a cost that is properly allocated 
to distribution expenses. 

“Grading” and ‘‘standardizing” is the sorting of 
products which in the chemical industry often belongs 
rightly to production. The quality or grade of a 
chemical depends either upon the methods of manu- 
facture or upon refining processes, such as washing, 
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recrystallization, decantation, filtration, fractional 
distillation, ete. Accordingly, while the standardiza- 
tion of chemicals is a marketing function—often a 
function directed, or in the case of medicinals, poisons, 
agricultural chemicals etc., closely controlled by law— 
the actual grading is more usually an integral part of 
the production processes. 

“Selling” is the most studied, the most discussed, 
the most expensive, and to most executives by far, the 
most important function of chemical distribution. It 
involves (1) the creation of a demand; (2) informing 
the buyer of the kind, quality, and quantity of goods 
and the source of their supply; (3) the determination 
of price; and, (4) agreement upon terms. It should 
be noted that while technical aid or advice in the form 
of service to further sales is a part of informing the 
buyers, nevertheless, the services of credit and delivery 
belong properly, not to sales, but to financing and 
transportation. 


A Forgotten Function 


“Dividing” in certain specialized branches of the 
chemical industry is closely allied with assemblying. 
When a pharmaceutical house buys sodium bicar- 
bonate by the carload to repack it in half pound tins, 
it is performing a series of purely marketing services 
(assemblying, dividing, packaging) which are, how- 
ever, fundamentally different in their purpose from 
those of the jobber or merchant who takes in a carlot 
shipment of these chemicals in barrels and drums and 
resells in these original containers to industrial con- 
sumers. Yet both of these operations are dividing. 

“Transporting,” as a part of marketing, is the 
physical moving of goods from the producer to the 
consumer. Like selling it is so complicated and im- 
portant a part of distributing chemicals that it is a cost 
that has much increased. ‘Freight equalization” as a 
selling expense needs a chapter of its own. 


Who Pays for Packing? 


“Packing” is a debatable function of marketing. 
Goods are produced for sale and most commodities 
must be packed to be salable. In numerous instances, 
an appropriate or popular package actually increases 
the value of the goods packed in it. In such cases, 
packing is clearly a part of production. Virtually, all 
chemicals must be put in some sort of container to be 
salable. The sole notable exception is the shipments 
of bulk goods in tank or freight cars. However, 
chemicals are so packed that the container is naturally 
based on the requirements and convenience of the con- 
sumer; but such an extreme case as the perfume in a 
cut crystal bottle that costs more than the liquid it 
encloses finds not even an approximate parallel. 
Although the cylinder for compressed gas, the heavy 
steel barrel, even the crated carboy may actually be 
worth more than the materials they transport, never- 
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theless, these comparatively costly containers are 
actually no part of the sale. The mere fact that they 
are charged to the purchaser, who is credited for their 
return, marks them sharply as being considered by 
both parties merely a means of support. 

Our chemical marketing system is under adverse 
criticism of its weaknesses and extravagances. Our 
industrialists appreciate that distribution has lagged 
far behind the progress made in production and that 
it holds many opportunities to increase efficiency and 
to effect economy. Any critical analysis of the present 
distribution methods and all the suggestions for their 
improvement must keep all of the different distribut- 
ing functions clearly in mind. Each of these functions 
represents a necessary operation or valuable service. 
Every one must be performed. Some operations must 
be done several times; some services must be rendered 
repeatedly. To eliminate different middlemen will not 


ipso facto eliminate their functions. It will merely 


transfer them to others. 





Company Booklets 


American Cyanamid, 535 5th Ave., N. Y. City. A splendidly 
illustrated 30 page booklet describing Rezyls and Teglacs for 
surface coatings and miscellaneous applications. Of particular 
interest to those in the lacquer, varnish, and paint fields. 

J. T. Baker Chemical, Phillipsburg, N. J. The new catalog of 
“Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and Acids contains 146 pages 
and lists the entire Baker line. The catalog is noteworthy. 
Besides being a valuable purchasing guide, it is according to the 
announcement, the first catalog to include chemicals to meet 
every specification of the Committee on Analytical Reagents of 
the A. C. 8. 

E. W. Colledge, P. O. Box 356 Jacksonville, Fla. A 24 page 
booklet describing Palustrex and its use in sprays. It also con- 
tains valuable information on copper resinate and soluble pine 
oil. Palustrex is a trade name of the Colledge organization for 
pine oil. 

Drug and Chemical Section, N. Y. Board of Trade, 41 Park 
Row, N. Y. City. Annual report of the association gives a very 
thorough resume of its activities in the past year. 

Eastman Kodak Corp., Rochester, N. Y. The June number of 
“Synthetic Organic Chemicals” deals chiefly with the resolution 
of the reacemic substances. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. The June number of 
this always interesting house organ is devoted to nitrocellulose. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Wks., St. Louis, Mo. 
prices. 

Monsanto Chemical Wks., St. Louis, Mo. The 9th edition of 
the vest-pocket booklet listing the Monsanto chemical line. 

Paper Makers Chemical Corp., Wilmington, Del. A com- 
panion paper to the Hercules Mixer known as the Paper Maker. 
It is designed as a customer organ for that division of the Hercules 
organization and compares very favorably with the high stand- 
ard set by the older of the two papers. Unlike the Hercules 
Mixer, designed for home consumption mainly, the primary 
purpose of the Paper Maker is to convey information of value to 
customers and prospects of the Paper Makers Chemical Co. 

Rossville Alcohol Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. The latest issue of 
“Rossville Alcohol Talks” deals with explosives and alcohol. 

William Zinsser & Co., N. Y. City. The breezy editorial 
comment of the “Bulls Eye’’ makes its appearance a welcome 
visitor to a busy editorial desk. 

Victor Chemical Wks., Chicago. A new interesting booklet 
about Victor superphosphate and how it is best used alone or in 
mixtures. 


The June list of 
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New Products 


Textile Printing 


Improved dyestuff pastes and printing colors can be prepared 
by adding to the paste or color a product obtained by condensa- 
tion of urea, thiourea or a derivative of these, with an alcohol or 
ketone, as described in British patent Nos. 278,390; 280,238; 
287,095; 290,192; and 292,595. 

These condensation products are obtainable by heating one 
molecular proportion of urea or of a urea derivative and two 
molecular proportions of an aliphatic aldehyde-ammonia com- 
At tem- 
peratures between 70 and 80 deg. C., there is obtained by splitting 
off two mols. of water and one mol. of ammonia a crystallized 


pound, such as, for instance, acetaldehyde-ammonia. 


triazine derivative and at higher temperatures, for instance, at 
130 to 140 deg. C., there is obtained a brown brittle resin. 


Emulsifying Agents 


Aqueous dispersions of alkyl and cycloakyl esters of aromatic 
sulphonic acids are used as emulsifying and dispersing agents, 
e.g., for fats, sizes and impurities. The dispersions may also be 
used, preferably mixed with oils or fatty substances, as spinning 
oils. The esters may be used alone or in association with sul- 
phonated oils, soaps or fat solvents, e.g., hydrocarbons, chlor- 
hydrocarbons, alcohols or ketones. The specification as open to 
inspection under Sect. 91 (3) (a) comprises also the use, for the 
same purpose, of esters of aromatic sulphonic acids which are 
alkylated in the nucleus or are partially hydrogenated. The esters 
may also be used for splitting fats and as dust-binding agents 
and boring oils for metals. The use of the esters as emulsifying 
agents in salves, creams and cosmetics and for dispersing powders 
in general is referred to—(A. G. H. T. Boehme. British Patent 
No. 349,586.) 


Potash 


Production of sulfate of potash without sulfuric acid is the 
object of investigations recently published by engineers of the 
French domanial potash mines. Magnesium sulfate is apparently 
the intermediate product, obtained by treatment of dolomite 
magnesium chloride and gypsum, which is reacted with muriate 
of potash for the sulfate. No evaluation of the feasibility of the 


process is as yet available. 


Soaps 


A compound of methylhexalin and potassium oleate known as 
Diaphenol (German Patent, 365,100) is now used in the manu- 
facture of cheap transparent soaps. Tallow and cocoanut oil 
are the first ingredients used, the last mixture containing fifty to 
one hundred parts of the compound. The soap on completion is 
soft but hardens in storage. 

To prevent the jelling of liquid soaps, a much more economical 
and effective result is obtained by the addition of ammonium 
thiosulfate to the soap preparation. This chemical may be added 
either dry or in solution, or it may be formed right in the soap 
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and Processes 


by the addition of suitable reacting chemicals. The soaps 
obtained do not gelatinize, are clear, very fluid, lather well and 
are cheap. One example of this product may be obtained by 
using five hundred parts by weight of cocoanut oil and sixty-five 
parts by weight of caustic alkali of 38 degrees Be. After saponifica- 
tion is complete a warm solution of 250 parts by weight of 
ammonium thiosulfate in 1,750 parts by weight of water are 
stirred into the soap, the mass then cooled and filtered to remove 
impurities. When the ammonium thiosulfate is made right in 
the soap mass, sodium sulfite and ammonium carbonate are 
added. This chemical takes the place of glycerin, alcohol, sugar 
and potash solutions which are normally used in the preparation 
of liquid soaps, which increase the cost of manufacture consider- 
ably, the product obtained not always being suitable or con- 
Henkel & Co. G.m.b.H., 
German Patent No. 500,627. 


venient for use in soap dispensers. 
Dusseldorf, Germany. 


New Acid Proof Porcelain 


A new porcelain which withstands attack from hydrofluoric 
acid has now been produced for laboratory and factory use, and 
from the point of view of mechanical and physical properties, is 
claimed to be equal to the best porcelain, and to withstand the 
action of the acid at all temperatures. It is made by mixing 
natural crystallized calcium fluoride (fluorspar) with chemically 
precipitated calcium fluoride. The precipitated fluoride is washed 
and mixed with the pulverized natural product to form a paste 
which is dried at 100°C., after moulding. The receptacles are 
then fired at 1,250°C., out of contact with the air. 


Synthetic Resins 


B. Maxorow writing in Bulletin Plastmasstroj calls attention 
to certain ethers and esters of phenolphthalein having commer- 
cial possibilities. In the freshly molten condition they are 
transparent, pale-colored, glassy masses, which after some time 
pass into the crystallized state and are analogous to the esters of 
abietic acid. The author suggests their use as synthetic resins 
and has designated the group “‘Alkalit.’”” The members of the 
group are said to have remarkable properties of stability. Par- 
ticularly promising results are reported with the toluate, obtained 
by heating the dry sodium salt of phenolphthalein with toluyl 
chloride. 

A synthetic substitute for gum tragacanth has been developed 
under the name of ‘“‘Tylose 8.’’ This preparation is manufac- 
tured from a water soluble methyl cellulose, which dissolves in 
boiling water into a gelatinous product similar to a tragacanth 
solution which is neutral, stable to alkalies and unaffected by 
the atmosphere and light. It is used as a binder and emulsifier 
for oils, fats, waxes, finely divided pigments, clay and graphite 
and is adapted particularly to the preparation of shoe polishes, 
pencils and plastics. ‘‘Tylose S’’ is said to offer special advan- 
tages over other gums by being resistant to fermentation, having 
little tendency to souring or molding, and being re-soluble 
after coagulation by heat. 
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Association News 


Attendance at the Eighth Annual Convention of the N. F. A.,, 
at White Sulphur, June 6, 7, and 8, while small by comparison 
with previous years did not prevent the meeting from being one 
of the most successful in the history of the Association. A closer 
study of the attendance (comparable with 1909) revealed that 





Charles H. MacDowell 
N.F. A. re-elects Haynes and honors MacDowell 


Pres. Bayless W. Haynes 


almost as many companies were represented this year as last, 
although in the spirit of economy, a number of firms did not send 
as many representatives. 

Bayless W. Haynes, president of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer, 
president of the Association, also Florida citrus grower of im- 
portance, reviewed the achievements of the past fertilizer year, 
pointing in particular to the addition of 50 members, an increase 
of 20 per cent. Said President Haynes to assembled members in 
a straight from the shoulder talk on today’s problems of the 
fertilizer industry and emphasizing the need of clear thinking: 
‘We in the fertilizer industry are given too much to commiserat- 
ing one with the other on over-production, ruthless competition, 
unethical trade practices, ete., all of which propositions, it goes 
without saying, require on the part of any sound thinking and 
acting business man proper consideration and treatment, but not 
to the exclusion of acknowledging and accepting an inevitable 
situation and fitting our thoughts and actions to meeting it in the 
most sensible way and making such rearrangements as the order 
of things requires.”’ 

“Through our Association,” continued Mr. Haynes, “we 
have been able to solve satisfactorily some of the most serious 
problems that have confronted our industry. Among these 
problems may be mentioned collections where banking facilities 
no longer exist, extending credit, adjusting the industry to truck 
transportation, and others. We have assisted in obtaining fairly 
uniform control regulations in 13 additional States; we have 
furnished our members with statistical information of great value 
to them and unobtainable elsewhere; we have done our best to 
convince Congress and the public that the government should not 
manufacture fertilizer at Muscle Shoals in competition with 
private industry.”’ 

Secretary Brand reviewed the disparity in the prices of what 

the farmer sells and what he buys. Turning to most discussed 
subject in America today—taxes. 
“The farmer’s tax burden is enormous. In 1931 his total tax 
bill was greater than the combined value of the wheat and cotton 
crops. We owe it to ourselves, to the farmer, and to the country 
to give vigorous assistance to every movement that has for its 
end an appropriate and equitable reduction of the farmer’s tax 
burden.” 

The guest speaker at the Annual Banquet was Stringfellow 
Barr, editor of the Virginia Quarterly Review who added several 
new side-lights on “George Washington: Gentleman Farmer.” 
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The ‘‘Father of our Country” would have made a most successful 
fertilizer salesman, was the point unconsciously made by the 
learned Professor from Virginia. 

A most popular move was the election of Chas. H. MacDowell, 
recently resigned from the presidency of Armour Fertilizer, a 
former president of the Association, and beloved by the fertilizer 
industry for his untiring efforts in its behalf for over a quarter of 
a century, as a permanent honorary member. The Association 
re-elected the officers for the coming year, adding to the Board 
of Directors, G. Wilbur Miller, recent successor to Warner D. 
Huntington’s post with Davison Chemical, A. D. Strobhar; 
Southern Fertilizer & Chemical, Wood Crady, Federal Chemical, 
directors at large—by acclamation—Horace Bowker, J. E. San- 
ford, successor to MacDowell at Armour, and C. F. Burroughs, 
Royster Guano. 

On the lighter side, G. C. Venard, Chicago, won the Cyanamid 
Gold Golf Trophy over the excellent Whitebriar course and A. B. 
Baker, N. Y. City, the N. F. A. Challange Cup. 
fast, the weather clear. 
1931 levels. 


tonnages’’? 


The course was 
Activity at the 19th hole did not reach 

The most common greeting—‘‘What 1933 
The usual answer—‘‘Who knows’’? 


about 


No general statement could better sum up the 35th Annual 
Meeting of the A. S. T. M. in Atlantic City over the period 
June 20-24, than that of Dr. Zay Jeffries, who in a session of the 
meeting said, ‘“‘In my opinion the meeting this year has been 
marked by the pronounced cooperation of the Society members 
and groups; the cordiality evident in all of our committee meet- 
ings and sessions has been striking and in our work much progress 
has been made. These very constructive factors more than offset 
any disappointment which may be felt due to a 
decreased registration.” 


somewhat 


While it is but natural that some committee activities would 
have to be curtailed, there was no evidence in the meeting that 
such was the case. More than 155 meetings of main and subecom- 
mittees were held. Fourteen active sessions were necessary to 
make room for the ninety papers and reports presented. In 
addition, two informal conferences were held at which papers 
giving the importance and application of statistical data were 
presented. 

Of particular interest to those directly connected with the 
chemical and process industries was the 7th Edgar Marburg 
Lecture delivered by Prof. Hugh S. Taylor, David B. Jones, 








Dr. Hugh S. Taylor 


Pres. Cloyd M. Chapman 


M. hears Princeton chemistry head and elects Chapman 


Professor at Princeton and Princeton Chemistry head, and but 
recently honored by a nomination for election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, on “The Problems of Resistance to 
Deterioration.” 

It was announced that the 1933 meeting would be held in 
Chicago in June and that the Second Exhibit of Testing Appara- 
tus will be held in conjunction therewith. Cloyd M. Chapman, 
consulting engineer, N. Y. City, succeeded F. O. Clements, 
technical director, General Motors Research, as president. 
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Foreign News 


Kaleidoscopic changes in the Chilean Government in the past 
month overshadowed all other foreign news. Carlos Davila, 
former ambassador to the U.S., former social lion of Washington, 
brilliant Chilean newspaper editor and publisher, reputed to be 
the “‘brains” behind the so-called socialistic ‘“Junta,’’ was in and 
out of the Santiago “Palace” in the past 30 days so often and 








Will the Davila Regime return to this? 


The Guggenheim process is under fire because it eliminates most of 
the hand labor of the Shanks process. 


with such suddenness, that it was only with great difficulty that 
the march of events in Chile could be intelligently followed in this 
country. 

Chief negotiator, while ambassador at Washington, for the 
Ibanez regimet at the time of the formation of the Cosach in 
1930, Davila’s policies in the present crisis appeared to lean too 
closely to the moderate, soft spoken, smiling Montero whom he 
succeeded at the end of May, to suit the extremists led by Col. 
Grove. Forced out, he was reported as accepting a foreign post. 
Three days later Col. Grove was in irons in the cellar of the 
“Palace” with Davila doing the handshaking at the Tuesday 
presidential ‘‘fiesta.’’ Four days later (June 22) Davila cemented 
his position still further by adding a larger delegation of former 
allies to the Grove “menage” in the cellar of the “Palace.’’ British 
and American financial interests, in Chile to the tune of over a 
billion dollars, and accustomed to look with complacency upon the 
amusing light opera “bouffe’’, more seriously known as Chilean 
politics, are admittedly up a tree wondering what is coming next. 
Confiscation is the ery of the Grove adherents. Another investi- 
gation of the Cosach is the Davilla retort. That some modifica- 
tion of the financial structure which surrounded the formation of 
the Cosach will occur is almost certain—what it will be no one 
in position of authority will hazard a guess. 


Foreign Interests Prefer Davila 


For the moment American and British interests are breathing 
somewhat easier with Davila in and Grove out. Unless the 
former does a right about face from his professed beliefs expressed 
at various times while in this country, it is unlikely that he will 
be willing to go along with his more radical followers and cohorts 
to the point of confiscation of private property generally and the 
complete nationalization of the Chilean nitrate fields in par- 
ticular. Meanwhile, the question of Chilean nitrate prices for the 
coming season remains unanswered and the nitrogen situation 
already badly entangled in international politics here and in 
Europe, is further involved by the happenings in Chile in the 
past 60 days. 

M. G. B. Whelpley, energetic young president of the Cosach, 
and Guggenheim spokesman, appearing undisturbed, at least 
outwardly, sailed during the month on the Berengaria for Eng- 
land, presumably to continue negotiations with the British 


tibanez returned to Chile, July 6, joining hands with Davila. 


*Half yearly coupon on Cosach 7% bonds will be paid, Lautaro Nitrate 7% 
preferred shares will not. 


Stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1932, 2,737,000 tons. 
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financial interests in the huge natural nitrate combine. 


What 
Wall Street thought of the present situation was reflected in 
prices for several of the issues involved. At the close of business 
June 25, for example, Lautaro Nitrate conv. 6's closed at 14 with 


“A 
a 1931 high of 141% and a 1931 high of 75%. 

Reports originating in Santiago state that further consideration 
is being given to the proposal of a deal with the Soviet involving 
the exchange of nitrate for oil. That anything tangible will result 
from these rather informal negotiations is problematical and 
rests on what basis the reorganization of the Cosach is forced. 
For the time being the matter is being held in abeyance by the 
Davila regime. 

As the end of the month approached, an acute financial crisis 
in Cosach affairs appeared imminent. Working capital obligations 
became due as of July 1, and it was reported that the corporation 
faced insolvency unless these obligations are met.* Enrique 
Zanartu, Finance Minister, was said to be confering daily with 
officers of the company in an effort to effect a compromise. It is 
reported from Chile that the government wants the combine to 
sell upwards of 40,000 tons (6,400 tons N) of material at once in 
order to clear its debts.t Cosach officials refuse to take such 
action on the ground that it would demoralize the market com- 
pletely and could not be carried out. Cosach officials are holding 
out for definite assurances that Davila and his regime will adopt 
a hands-off policy on the nitrate industry. Bankruptcy would 
open up the possibility of the bondholders taking over the proper- 
ties in an effort to keep operations going. Such action might 
lead ultimately to government control-operation. As the month 
ended Davila announced that a constitutional assembly would 
be called to meet the first Sunday in October. 


Efforts to Form Cartel End in Failure 


Word comes from abroad that the Montreux nitrate conference 
was a complete failure due to the attitude of the synthetic pro- 
ducers in the smaller countries. Cosach officers were in attend- 
ance together with the Chilean minister to England. It is 
reported that the natural nitrate representatives were anxious 
to resurrect in some modified form the old cartel, but that due to 
the many adverse conditions prevailing generally nothing could 
be accomplished towards stabilizing the situation. In the mean- 
time, the British, German and Norwegian producers are working 
on an agreement. 


Formation of an iodine cartel is planned by French and German 
producers, with a view to concluding an agreement relating to 
imports of German iodine into France, according to a report to 
the Dept. of Commerce from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Earl C. Taylor, at Paris. In the event the international agree- 
ment is unsuccessful, the department was informed, French pro- 
ducers will request a high tariff rate on iodine and iodine 
derivatives. 


Japan’s license law for the import and export of ammonium 
sulfate, passed last December, is practically a dead letter, 
according to reports from Tokyo. Ministry of agriculture and 
forestry officials on the control board want it abolished to help 
farmers. Ministry of commerce and industry representatives 
insist that it remain on the books, for the benefit of the fertilizer 
industry. No decision seems possible, but a half-way compromise 
has been reached by allowing the law to stand and granting all 
import or export applications as they are presented. A month 
or so ago fertilizer factories here received orders for 100,000 tons 
from the U. 8., but were unable to ship because a license was 
forbidden. At a meeting in mid-May the commission licensed an 
export shipment of 30,000 tons for America. 

German and Egyptian governments have begun negotiations 
for a trade agreement covering exchange of goods for a three-year 
period, to the amount of £300,000. The Germans will ship 
fertilizer to Egypt, and receive in exchange cotton. The agree- 
ment has been arranged as a result of the gold and foreign ex- 
change difficulties, which seriously interfere with normal foreign 
trade relations. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


Cyanamid Announces New Company—Va.-Carolina and Armour 
Fertilizer Combine—Unemployment Relief Plans Formulated— 


Selden Wins Patent Suit—-Congress to Investigate Government in 


Business— Rodier, Former Grasselli Vice-President, Dead 


The merger and consolidation move- 
ment of 1928-1930, peremptorily halted 
by the collapse of ficticious security 
values, was renewed in a large way during 
the past month, but for very different 
reasons. Disasterous conditions in the 
fertilizer industry are responsible for the 
proposed merging of interests of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical and Armour Fer- 
tilizer. A determined effort to effec- 
tively secure without further delay the 
long discussed economies in operation of 
the various Cyanamid purchases of the 
past few years, resulted in the formation 
of the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., effective July 1. 


No Surprise 


Cyanamid’s announcement did not 
come as a complete surprise. The industry 
has been expecting such a move for 
several months. The newly formed 
corporation will consolidate the activities 
formerly carried on by the following 
subsidiaries: American Cyanamid Sales, 
Kalbfleisch, A. Klipstein, Kalbfleisch Baux- 
ite, Fumigators Supply, Superior Chem- 
ical, and John C. Wiarda. In addition, 
the activities of the following companies 
will be placed under the control of the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical: Amer- 
ican Powder, Selden, Structural Gypsum, 


Owl Fumigating, and the Kalbfleisch 
Corp. of Surinam. 
Officers of American Cyanamid & 


Chemical are William B. Bell, chairman 
of the board (Mr. Bell is president of the 
parent company) Harry L. Derby, pres- 





William B. Bell 


ident, K. F. Cooper, vice-president in 
charge of manufacture, P. M. Dinkins, 
vice-president in charge of sales, R. C. 


Gaugler, treasurer, W. P. Sturtevant, 
secretary. Mr. Derby was formerly 
president of Kalbfleisch and P. M. 


Dinkins, vice-president. 

The parent company will continue to 
handle the sale of fertilizer materials and 
mining chemicals as in the past. The 
intermediates and dyestuffs division will 
be headed as previously by Calco. 


Step in Right Direction 


According to plans announced, the 
assets of Virginia-Carolina and Armour 
Fertilizer will be transferred to a corpora- 
tion to be known as the Virginia-Carolina 
Fertilizer Corp. The new corporation will 
control, on the basis of present sales, 
16.7 per cent of the total fertilizer tonnage 
of the country. Plans of the proposed 
merger will be placed before the stock- 
holders of both companies at the earliest 
possible date and executives of both 
companies are confident that no opposition 
will be given to the consolidation. 


Financial Set-up 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical ecapitaliza- 
tion represents 100,100 shares of 7 per 
cent preference stock, 213,392 shares of 
6 per cent participating preferred stock, 
and 480,780 shares of no-par common 
stock outstanding. 

Armour Fertilizer is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Armour & Co. of Delaware. 








Harry L. Derby 


“The major consideration which leads 
to bringing the activities of these two 
companies together,’ says statement of 
T. G. Lee, president of Armour & Co., 
‘is to make possible and render more 
certain the achievement of certain econ- 
omies which are indispensable in the 
present unsatisfactory state of business, 
which economies neither company, acting 
alone, is capable of accomplishing fully.” 

Virginia-Carolina Fertilizer Corp. would 
have a total capital stock of 180,000 
shares of 7 per cent preferred, par value 
$100 each, and 1,000,000 shares of common 
par value $10 each. 

The 180,000 shares of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock would be divided equally 
between Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
and Armour Fertilizer Works. Of the 
1,000,000 shares of common stock, 61 
per cent would be delivered to Armour 
Fertilizer Works and 39 per 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical. 

Subsidiary companies not engaged in 
the fertilizer business and certain unem- 
ployed real estate and surplus cash assets 
are not included in the merger plans. 
Each of the companies would contribute 
to the new company $9,000,000 in cash, 
inventory and receivables, together with 
its respective fertilizer plants, brands, 
good-will and equipment. 

The effective date of the transfer of 
assets to the new corporation would be 
not later than August 31, 1932. 


cent to 


Sandford, New President 


A board of directors consisting of not 
less than 10 members would be elected, 
one-half of whom would be nominated by 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical and one- 
half by Armour & Co. of Delaware. 
Charles G. Wilson of Richmond, Va., now 
president of the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 





Philip M. Dinkins 


Executives who will direct American Cyanamid and Chemical_Cor poration’s Activities 
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ical Corp., would be elected chairman of 
the new board, and John E. Sanford of 
Chicago, president of Armour Fertilizer 
Works, would be elected president. The 
general offices of the new corporation 
would be in Richmond. 

The sales of both Armour Fertilizer and 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical have = seri- 
ously declined in the last two years. Both 
companies are operating at a loss and at 
about one-third of their capacity. 

The various securities of the two 
companies have declined to extremely 
low levels, reflecting the poor state of 
earnings brought about by the distressed 
conditions in the fertilizer field. Virginia- 
Carolina common stock closed at the end 
of the month at 34, the 6 per cent pre- 
ferred closed at 6, and the 7 per cent 
preferred, at 3334. Armour & Co. (Del.) 
preferred closed at 27. 





Intelligent Relief 


Unemployment relief continued to oc- 
cupy a large part of the time of executives 
of the chemical industry in the metropol- 
itan area. 

A plan under which colleges and uni- 
versities would cooperate with the govern- 
ment in furnishing work for unemployed 
chemists and chemical engineers was pro- 
posed June 4 at a meeting of representa- 
tives of universities, technical schools and 
chemical societies of the metropolitan 
district at the Chemists’ Club, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Unem- 
ployment and Relief for Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers. 


Cooperation of Universities 

The proposal, described by Frank G. 
Breyer, executive chairman of the Com- 
mittee, who led the discussion, involves 
the securing by educational institutions 
of a portion of public or semi-public relief 
money, when available, for pure research 
in their laboratories to be conducted by 
unemployed chemists. 

The institutions would assume the full 
cost of laboratory materials and the 
operating expenses for such special re- 
search, so that the entire government 
donation, or not less than eighty per cent. 
of it, might be applied directly to salaries 
for the chemists engaged. 

Two large metropolitan universities, Mr. 
Breyer reported, have already pledged their 
support. The research projects to be con- 
ducted, he explained, will be purely non- 
competitive, directed at the widening of 
fundamental knowledge, and not at im- 
proving industrial processes. Funda- 
mental research in the universities, he 
declared, has suffered somewhat in recent 
years, emphasis having been laid on 
utilitarian research since donations were 
largely from industrial corporations.which 
required that work be carried on in fields 
of their interest. 

Of the 590 unemployed chemists and 
chemical engineers registered with the 
Committee, at least 110, by far the 


largest single group, were previously en- 
gaged in research work, Mr. Breyer 
pointed out, adding that this did not 
support the prevailing opinion that re- 
search had been but slightly affected by 
the depression. 





Frank G. Breyer 


Sees vital need of widening relief 
on a national basis 


“A major objective of the Committee,” 
Mr. Breyer said, “‘is to place itself in a 
position to see that a fair portion of 
public or semi-public relief money, when 
and if it becomes available, is allocated 
to college and university laboratories, to 
support qualified chemists and chemical 
engineers dependent upon public relief 
in work they are fitted to perform, under 


the supervision of the heads of the 
chemistry and _ chemical engineering 
departments. 


“We are seeking here to develop a 
program for this phase of our work, and 
to obtain the active support of all teachers 
of chemistry and chemical engineering 
for the Committee’s activities, in view of 
the direct interest of the colleges and 
universities in this program.” 


University Spokesmen 
The viewpoint of the universities was 


presented by members of chemical and 
chemical enginéering faculties present, 





COMING EVENTS 


ow 


American Chemical Society, 
meeting, Denver, August 22-26. 


Electrochemical Society, 
Cleveland, Sept. 22-24, Hotel Cleve- 
land. 


Salesmen’s Association Golf 
meeting July 12, Braeburn Country 
Club, Madison, N. J. 


Technical Association Pulp & 
Paper Industry, Holyoke, Mass. 
Sept. 14-16. 
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these including Professors Ralph H. 
McKee, Victor K. LaMer and Daniel D. 
Jackson of Columbia; Prof. Hugh S. 
Taylor of Princeton; Professors Arthur 
E. Hill and R. R. Renshaw of N. Y. U.; 
Prof. Ross A. Baker of C. C. N. Y.; 
Prof. W. Rudolf of Rutgers; Prof. Fred- 
erick E. Breithut of Brooklyn College; 
Professors Raymond E. Kirk and J. C. 


Olson of Brooklyn Poly; Prof. Alan 
Rogers of Pratt. 
An analysis of the records of the 


Committee reveals that chemists em- 
ployed in the carbonated beverage in- 
dustry have been least effected by the 
present situation. Rayon industry has a 
very large representation in the unem- 
ployment list followed by the heavy 
chemical division. 

As of June 22, $5,167.02 has been 
received from 568 contributors. The goal 
of the Committee is $15,000 and small 
contributions are particularly requested 
so that all connected with the industry 
in any capacity may have a part in the 
relief work. Checks may be made payable 
to Robert T. Baldwin, treasurer, care of 
the Chemists’ Club. 

In addition to those mentioned the 
following attended the dinner and meet- 
ing of the Committee: M. R. Bhagwat, 
Chemists’ Unemployment Committee; 
E. L. Gordy, editor of the ‘“Chemist;” 
Williams Haynes, editor and publisher of 
“Chemical Markets;” F. J. Kenny, 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of ‘Chem 
& Met;’’ D. P. Morgan, secretary of the 
N. Y. Section of the A. C. S., H. S.; 
Nieman, editor of ‘““Textile Colorist.” 


Favorably Received 


In an interview July 1, Frank G. 
Breyer, Chairman of the Committee, 


stated that Princeton and N. Y. U. have 
already given official sanction to the plan 
of the Committee and semi-official recog- 
nition has been given by Columbia. Other 
universities are expected to follow shortly 
the lead of these three. Within the next 
week or ten days the Committee plans 
to distribute widely a summary of the 
work of the Engineering Council in 
Washington, describing the work done by 
the combined engineering societies for 
relief of unemployment among the en- 
gineers. The primary purpose of this is 
to stimulate the national chemical so- 
cieties into starting some similar work for 
the chemists and chemical engineers. 
Mr. Breyer stated that the only dis- 
appointing angle to the situation was the 
lack of response from the rank and file 
in the industry and that the future plans 
of the Committee are to be directed 
towards enlisting the aid of a larger pro- 
portion of the men employed in the 
metropolitan area. 


D. D. Jackson and Irving Hochstadter 
sailed, June 28, on a six weeks business and 
pleasure trip on the Continent. 
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Washington 


Washington yielded to Chicago in 
June. Public interest, centered in Wash- 
ington for several months, turned to the 
conventions in the ‘‘Windy City’—more 
so than ever—because of the usual 
oratorical outbursts that have come to be 
part and parcel of every national political 
gathering. 

Congress, exceedingly weary, with one 
eye to the West and with a large delega- 
tion missing, struggled to finish up and go 
home. Adjournment was expected during 
the first or second week of July.* The 
long-debated and frequently amended 
economy bill was signed by the President 
on June 30, not without many misgivings, 
because of several provisions of the final 
conference measure. 


Stormy Hearing 


A violent flare-up occurred June 10 at 
the Tariff Commission’s hearing on 
casein when domestic producers walked 
out of the meeting, complaining bitterly 
that their hands were tied in attempting 
to make adequate refutation against the 
opposition unless the Commission agreed 
to divulge the documentary evidence 
given by foreign producers. They threaten 
to carry the matter to the courts, if 
necessary. 

Secretary Mills refused to give to the 
House during the month the testimony 
taken at the hearings on alleged sulfate 
“dumping” called for by the Fulmer 
resolution. He stated that the information 
had only been obtained under a pledge 
of secrecy and that he was bound to 
observe the requests of those interested. 

Assistant chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration endorsed the Bingham 
Bill regulating the manufacture and sale 
of volatile poisons in a communication 
to the Senate Agricultural Committee. 
He further suggested that such legisla- 
tion should not be limited to volatile 
poisons alone. 


Government Competition 


The House passed a resolution (H. R. 
214) calling for an investigation of all 
phases of government activity where com- 
petition with private enterprise is con- 
cerned. This work will go over to the 
December session. The inquiry will be 
conducted by special committee and 
among other things the government’s 
helium plant will be investigated. Mem- 
bers of the Committee are: Rep. Shannon 
(Wis.) chairman, Cox (Ga.), Pettengill 
(Ind.), Stafford (Wis.) and Rich (Pa.) 

Nothing of any importance happened 
on the Muscle Shoals question and it 
will, in all probability, go over to the 
December session. The Treasury on 
June 3 promulgated T. D. 9 which pro- 
hibits the sale of C. D. No. 5 alcohol in 
tank cars. Shipments henceforth will be 
limited to transfers to producers’ premises 





*Sessions prolonged by controversy over relief. 
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or agents and all actual sales must be 
made for delivery in drums. Copies of 
T. D. 9, which amends articles 111, 115, 
117 and 149 of regulations No. 3 may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards sug- 
gested June 18 drafting of a commercial 
standard for grading of sulfonated oils 
and a meeting was held on June 30 at the 
Hotel New Yorker in N. Y. City. The 
Federal Trade Commission issued during 
the month a statement covering the 
Trade Practice Conference on silk weight- 
ing held in N. Y. City on April 21. Copies 
may be obtained from the offices of the 
Commission in Washington. 

Copper is now subjected to a tax of 
four cents. In the new law, copper sulfate 
will be dutiable at the rate of 5 cents per 
pound of copper content which will make 
the duty on sulfate about 114 cents. A 
large producer interviewed was of the 
opinion that the announced price would 
not be altered for some time, but that pro- 
ducers would no longer be forced to meet 
lower prices at seaboard points. The new 
tariff practically assures against any 
further immediate lowering of the sulfate 
quotation of $2.75. The new tariff on 
copper is expected to force out of the 
Coppers Exporters, Inc., several of the 
members. 


Naval Stores 


U. S. Timber Conservation Board 
issued, June 19, a lengthy report prepared 
by Henry Mace Payne, executive assistant 
of the Board, in which stabilization of 
production, standardization of product, 
proper packaging, adequate cost account- 
ing, and intelligent advertising were held 
to be the most urgent needs of the in- 
dustry. Conditions of the industry and 
suggestions for improvement are em- 
bodied in the report. In the meantime 
rosin prices in the local N. Y. Market sank 
during the past month still lower to new 
low levels, but turpentine while weak, did 
not reach the price prevailing earlier in the 
year. Encouraging signs are seen in the 
lower production expected for the current 
season. 





In The Courts 

Litigation played an important part in 
the news in the past month. Judge 
Nelson MeVicar, sitting in the District 
Court, (Western District of Pennsylvania) 
handed down on June 17 a decree in favor 
of the Selden Co., defendent, in the suit 
brought by General Chemical, alleging 
infringements of the Slama-Wolf patent 
(No. 1,371,004, granted in 1914) for the 
use of vanadium catalysts in contact 
sulfuric acid manufacture. A complete 
summary of the action was given in the 
May issue of CoemMiIcAL MARKETS, p. 467. 
After a highly technical discussion of the 
various claims and counter-claims, Judge 
MeVicar gave as his opinion, and so 
decreed, that the defendant (Selden) did 
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not infringe the valid claims of the 
patent in suit and dismissed the action 
with costs to the plaintiff. Judge McVicar 
decision is a momentous one and is likely 
to bring to an end litigation over the use 
of vanadium as a catalyst in sulfuric acid 
manufacture, litigation that has been 
before the courts in one form or another 
for the past four years. 


Lacquer Patents 


In Brooklyn, the important test suit of 
du Pont’s against Glidden, alleging in- 
fringement of certain claims in reissue 
patent No. 16,803 on pyroxlin lacquers, 
was tried on June 13 in the U. 8. District 
Court before Judge Campbell and con- 
tinued to June 21. Charles Neave, Fish, 
Richardson & Neave, appeared for the 
plaintiff and William H. Davis, Pennie, 
Davis, Marvin & Edmonds, for the 
defendant. The history of the present 
action may be found in the following 
issues of CHEMICAL MARKETS: March, 
1931, p. 290; June, 1931, p. 625; July, 
1931, p. 666. 

The action tried involved claims 2, 3, 
6, 8, 9, 12, and 17 of the so-called 
“Flaherty” reissue patent. Shortly before 
the trial du Pont filed a disclaimer on 
claims 13 to 16 on the ground that these 
claims inadvertently made the patent 
broader than the inventor’s rights. 

A large part of the trial was taken up 
with expert technical testimony. At the 
conclusion, Judge Campbell ordered briefs 
to be filed not later than Sept. 28 and set 
the date (Oct. 3) for the final arguments. 


Withdrawn 


Ellis-Foster Co., of Montelair, N. J., 
requested late in the month the dismissal 
of its suit against the Aldur Corp., 
Brooklyn, alleging infringement of patents 
on the manufacture of urea-formaldehyde 
synthetic resins. It was reported that the 
reason for the Ellis-Foster action was due 
to the withdrawal of the Aldur Corp., 
from the manufacture of urea-formalde- 
hyde resins. 


S. A. Expansion 


Du Pont acquired, June 8, a controlling 
interest in C. G. Bartlett & Co., Ltd., of 
Buenos Aires, who have taken over 
Borzone & Marengo, manufacturers of 
carbon bisulfide. 

This company, under the name of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours y Compania Argen- 
tina S. A. Commercial e Industrial, with 
headquarters in Buenos Aires, will carry 
on the present business of the two firms, 
the most important activities being the 
importation and processing of sulfur in 
various forms and mixtures and the man- 
ufacture and sale of carbon bisulfide. 

It. will also act as selling agent for cer- 
tain du pont products manufactured in 
the U. S. C. G. Bartlett, who retains a 
substantial interest, will remain as presi- 
dent and manager. 
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Henry W. Peabody & Co., 17 State St., 
N. Y. City, appointed sole selling agents in 
the U. S. on mercury produced by the 
Bradley Mining Co., now the largest pro- 
ducer of quicksilver in the country. 
Negotiations were conducted with the 
F. A. Hammersmith Co., distributors for 
Bradley Mining. Charles S. Wehrly, sales 
manager, Peabody Chemical Division, will 
personally supervise sale of the Bradley 
product. Peabody organization has been 
closely associated with the mercury mar- 
ket here and abroad for years. Mr. 
Wehrly has written several articles for 
CuEMICcAL MARKETS at various times on 
conditions in the mercury markets and is 
considered a leading authority on the 
subject. 

Magic Soap at Louisville, started opera- 
tions last month. Company, which is 
headed by J. F. Ecker, was incorporated 
last year. 


Titanium Pigment and Titanium Alloy 
Manufacturing, moved their offices from 
60 John St., to 111 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

N. Y. Quinine opened a new depot at 
483 North First St., St. Louis. A full line 
of N. Y. Q. products will be carried for 
the convenience of midwestern trade. 

International Agricultural moved its 
sales offices from Jacksonville to Mulberry, 
Florida, July 1. 

Henry A. Golwynne, magnesite im- 
porter for years and outstanding au- 
thority on that commodity, also _presi- 
dent of the Golwynne Magnesite & Mag- 
nesia Corp., 19 E. 55th St., N. Y. City, 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
The liabilities are placed at $118,650, with 
no free assets. Principal creditors listed 
are Anglo-South American Trust Co. with 
claim of $43,948; and N. Y. Dock Co. 
with a claim of $21,849. Both claims are 
partly secured. 

Lever Bros. Co.notified customers that it 
will temporarily absorb the 10 per cent tax 
on toilet soaps, which is now in effect. This 
action is in contrast to plans announced 
recently by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and 
P. & G., both of which advised customers 
that prices would be increased to offset 
the tax. 


Ethyl Gasoline Corp. adopted the five 
day week July 1. 


Structural Gypsum, subsidiary of Cyan- 
amid, assumed, July 1, assets and _ busi- 
ness of Zenitherm Co., manufacturers of 
Zenitherm ornamental floor and wall tile. 
These products will complement Struc- 
tural Gypsum’s line of Gypsteel gypsum 
products, especially its structural fireproof 
floors, partitions, etc. Present plant of 
Zenitherm at Newark, N. J., will be moved 
to Structural Gypsum’s Linden, N. J. 
plant. 
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Company News 


Metropolitan Cement, subsidiary of 
Edison Portland Cement, paid $110,000 to 
Raritan Township for the purchase of a 
potash plant operated at New Brunswick, 
N. J., a few years ago by the Building 
Materials Corp. The sum _ represents 
$95,000 as the agreed settlement price for 
the delinquent taxes on the plant and real 
estate and $15,000 as the advance pay- 
ment on 1932 taxes. Edison Co. plans to 
reopen the plant for the manufacture of 
cement. 


A. R. Haeuser Co., manufacturer of 
bleached shellac and importer of gum 
shellac, moved its main office and factory 
to 52-64 Warren St., Brooklyn. 


Swift’s Chester fertilizer plant, built 
eighteen years ago, is one of several to be 
discontinued by the company. Notice to 
discontinue operations took effect July 1. 


Landers-Segal Color, formed by L. Land- 
ers and N. Segal (formerly of Smith Color) 
with offices in Brooklyn, N. Y., to import 
and job chemicals, pigments, and colors. 

Grasselli’s Boston offices are now located 
in the United Shoe Machinery Building, 
140 Federal St. 





William S. Murray, Inc., Utica is now 
marketing indium in commercial quan- 
tities. Ores rich in indium have been found 
and methods for the commercial extrac- 
tion of the metal have been perfected and 
patented. 


Laluma Chemical organized at Buffalo, 
N. Y., to establish and operate a chemical 
manufacturing business. 

G. Frederick Mayer, dealer in chemicals, 
leased offices in Empire State, making the 
14th chemical organization to take space. 

Goldschmidt Corp. moved its New 
York office to new Cities Service Building, 
70 Pine St. 


American Lead Corp., Indianapolis, 
organized through the purchase of the 
assets of the American Lead and the 
Hillside Realty Co., both of Indianapolis, 
Ind. New company in which National 
Lead is interested, will manufacture soft 
and antimonial leads and various mixed 
metals. 


Jefferson Lake Oil's sulfur plant 
began operations during the second week 
in June according to statement of Presi- 
dent Arthur Barba. 


DuPont’s experimental station 
developed ‘‘Dyanx,” a new fuel for out- 
board motors. Production has been 
started at Belle, West Virginia plant of 
the ammonia division. 
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W. J. Nolan has taken over the business 
formerly owned and managed by the late 


Ellis Jackson. 





Shepard Chemical made the first ship- 
ment of cobaltite from company mines at 
Werner, Lake Ontario. 

Castle Peak Quicksilver, Reno, Nev., 
reopened several plants idle since 
November. 


R & H Philadelphia offices are now 
located at 1616 Walnut St. 

Abearlton & Van der Smissen, 536 %. 
Clark St., Chicago, are now manufactur- 
ing diallybarbiturie acid. 

Springfield Commercial Aleohol _ or- 
ganized at Salt Lake City. Officers of the 
company, capitalized for $150,000, are 
Willard T. Cannon, president; B. R. 
Smoot, vice-president; W. T. Pyper, 
secretary, and W. Bert Robinson, treas- 
urer. The officers are also associated with 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. Company is 
taking over the assets of the defunct Utah 
Industrial Aleohol Co. 





Atmospheric Nitrogen’s (Allied Chem- 
ical) plant at Hopewell, Va. speeded up 
production recently to take care of large 
foreign shipments. 

R. & B. Chemical Works organized at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to establish and operate a 
chemical manufacturing business. 


Equipment 

G. E. has organized an air conditioning 
department with headquarters at 120 
Broadway, N. Y. City, in charge of 
J. J Donovan. 


U. S. Stoneware, 50 Church St., N. Y. 
City is offering a newly designed chemical 
stoneware exhauster with several new 
features. 





Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill. is mar- 
keting a new ant-friction conveyor carrier. 


Reading-Pratt & Cady Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is marketing the Thru-Port Valve 
——an entirely new idea in valve design. It 
is particularly recommended for refinery 
and other services where coking or similar 
troubles are encountered, as it can be 
cleaned by running a rod through the line. 

Linde Air Products is offering the Ox- 
weld Extensometer, a new testing device 
which makes it possible to determine the 
yield point of specimens being tested in an 
Oxweld portable tensile testing machine. 

Duriron, Dayton, O., has perfected a 
new line of pumps, valves and fittings in 
chrome-nickel alloy steels for handling 
sulfite liquors, phosphoric acid and other 
corrosive chemicals. The line is described 
in Bulletin 514. 
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Personnel 


K. L. Schanbacher, recently acting 
sales manager at Victor Chemical’s N. Y. 
offices, appointed manager, effective July 1. 
Sales manager Schanbacher has been with 
the Victor organization for several years 
and is widely acquainted along the Atlantic 
seaboard. To his intimates he is known 
as an accomplished pianist, having studied 
at the Royal Conservatory in Leipzig and 
Stuttgard. George C. Miller for years in 
charge of eastern activities is now in the 
Chicago office on special work. 

Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
appointed Merrill G. Baker executive 
assistant to the president. 

J. F. Walsh, former vice president in 
charge of research of the Celluloid Com- 
pany, was recently erroneously reported 
as having left the staff of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. This report is entirely with- 
out foundation, according to advices 
from Cambridge. Mr. Walsh is actively 
engaged in conducting research on 
plastics, films, coatings, ete., at the 
Little laboratories. 


Obituaries 


Julius Henry Daniel (J. H. D.) Rodier, 
71, retired vice-president of Grasselli 
Chemical, died suddenly June 25 at his 
home in Lakewood, a Cleveland suburb. 





J. H. D. Rodier 


Mr. Rodier was born at Centerville, 
Pa., March 8, 1862 and received his early 
schooling in that town. At 17 he went to 
work for his father in the furniture 
business and in 1866 he entered the 
employ of Grasselli at its Beaver Falls, 
Pa., works. In 1889 he was transferred 
to the Cleveland office, and a year later, 
became a member of the sales committee. 
From then on his rise was rapid. In 1900 
he was selected chairman of the committee. 
In 1924 he was elected a vice-president 
and made a director in a number of sub- 
sidiary companies. In 1930, two years 
after the acquisition of Grasselli by the 
du Pont interests, Mr. Rodier was forced 
to resign, because of the serious condition 
of his sight, ending a 44 year association 
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with the Grasselli Company. Aside from 
the blindness which finally came upon him 
Mr. Rodier’s health was thought to be 
better in the past six months. 

Mr. Rodier was one of the best known 
and respected members of the industry. 
His friends were legion in all parts of the 
country. His ability and charm of manner 
endeared him to a host of friends who con- 
tinued to maintain close touch with him 
in his retirement. 

Mr. Rodier was perhaps the most 
famous sportsman in the chemical field 
and his celebrated camp in the North 
Woods was the rendezvous for prominent 
members of the industry. 

Surviving Mr. Rodier are five daughters, 
Miss Susanna Rodier, who was his con- 
stant companion and who aided Mr. 
Rodier in maintaining constant touch with 
the industry and his friends, Mrs. John L. 
Pettibone, Mrs. Edward R. Wiebenson, 
and Mrs. Willard B. Ranney; one son, 
Philibert Rodier, a brother and two 
sisters. Mr. Rodier’s, four sons-in-law and 
four members of the Grasselli Cleveland 
office acted as pallbearers at the services 
held June 27. 


Charles L. Riker 


Charles L. Riker, 59, formerly an 
officer in the old firm of J. L. & D.S. 
Riker, died on June 22 at his summer 
home at Rumson, N. J. His death recalls 
the period when the Rikers, Hill, and Wing 
& Evans were the controlling factors in 
the importation of chemicals in this 
country—a period previous to the re- 
markable expansion of domestic chemical 
manufacturing in the United States. He 
was a son of the founder of the Riker 
firm, established over 70 years ago. Mr. 
Riker retired in 1922, selling together 
with his brother, the company to Joseph 
Turner. Mr. Riker joined the company 
in 1895 at the time of his graduation from 
Columbia. He was a member of a family 
founded in America in 1636 by Abraham 
Rycken. The name was later changed to 
Riker. He is survived by his wife, three 
sisters and two brothers. 


Dr. Virgil Colbentz, 70, well known in 
chemical circles and a writer of trade 
magazine articles, died suddenly June 7 
of a heart attack in the Pennsylvania 
Station in Philadelphia. He was chief 
chemist for Squibb for a number of years. 


Harry W. Warner, former agronomist 
for the N. F. A., died suddenly on June 12 
while on an automobile trip with his fam- 
ily in Virginia. 

Perey L. Henderer, 57, purchasing 
agent for du Pont, died June 9 after an 
operation for appendicitis. He was a 
veteran of over 40 years in the du Pont 
organization. 

Peter J. Schlicht, 70, secretary-treasurer 
Gans Chemical & Supply, Louisville, Ky., 


died June 3. 
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Personal 


Moses M. Gomberg, past A. C. 8S. presi- 
dent, recipient of many famous honors and 
head of the Michigan Chemistry Depart- 
ment since 1908, received the degree of 





Dr. Moses M. Gomberg 


Additional honors for Michigan’s 
brilliant scientist 


Master of Science at the commencement 
exercises of Brooklyn Poly on June 15. 
He was an honored guest at the Corpora- 
tion Dinner at the University Club, where 
he delivered an address on the chemical 
achievements of the past decade. He was 
introduced by Explorer Gould, second in 
command of the Byrd Expedition, former 
Gomberg student, and himself a recipient 
of the same degree from Brooklyn Poly in 
1931. 

Dr. Irving W. Fay, retiring Professor 
of Chemistry at Poly also received the 
Degree of Doctor of Science. Dr. Fay is 
leaving shortly for an extended trip to 
Europe to gather material for a chemical 
museum which is to be established at the 
college. Dr. Fay plans to spend some 
time in the old laboratories of Liebig, 
father of organic chemistry. 





Xavier Givaudan and Andre Givaudan, 
of L. Givaudan & Cie, Paris, France, 
honored at a farewell dinner June 15 by 
the officers and employees of Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., the American affiliate of 
the French company. The representatives 
of the French house sailed for home June 
15 on the “Berengaria,” after two weeks 
spent in consultation with the officials 
of the American company. 


H. S. MeCormick, fertilizer division of 
H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y. City, returned 
to his desk June 13, after a seven-week 
business tour through the South. Mr. 
McCormick also visited the West Coast 
of South America. 


J. Wrench, sales manager and treasurer 
Industrial Chemical Sales sailed for 
Europe July 2, on the “‘Brittanic.’”’ He 
will be away for two months, during which 
time he will visit agents in the principal 
European cities. Mr. Wrench has written 
an article ‘‘A Resume of Wastes’? which 
will appear in an early issue of CHEMICAL 
MarRKETs. 
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Dr. C. J. Rolle, director of research in 
the lacquer department of the Ault «& 
Wiborg Varnish Works, Inc., elected sec- 
retary of the Cincinnati section of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Chemist Club (N. Y.) new members 
include P. Val. Kolb, president Provident 
Chemical, St. Louis subsidiary of Swann; 
Roger W. Hooker, assistant sales manager, 
Hooker Electrochemical and son of A. H. 
Hooker, technical director; Raymond C. 
Pierce, vice-president, General American 
Tank Car; Dr. Elbert M. Shelden, Tannin 
Corp. 

Bruce K. Brown elected first vice-pres- 
ident of the Chicago Chemists Club at 
the recent annual meeting. 

L. V. Redman, A. C. 8. President, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Chemical Association held at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., June 1, 2, and 
8, and introduced a series of papers on 
“The economic development of Canada 
and its chemical aspects.” 





R. E. Demmon, Stauffer Chemical vice- 
president changed his headquarters during 
the month from Chicago to the N. Y. 
offices of the Company. Mr. Demmon’s 
business career started with the Stauffer 
organization back in 1909. 
sports 


He is a great 
member of 
metropolitan clubs and is a Mason. 


enthusiast, several 


Eli Winkler, executive vice-president, 
Columbia Alkali, beloved by friend and 
foe alike in the industry, returned recently 
from an extended trip through the Middle 
West. Despite his years of service the 
“road” holds no terrors for the dean of the 
alkali industry. 


Reports 

Dr. Lloyd F. Nickell, director of the 
<nglish branch of the Monsanto interests, 
arrived here on the ‘“Bremen’’ recently to 
visit the main offices in St. Louis. Dr. 





Dr. Lloyd F. Nickell 


Arrives to report on business abroad 


Nickell was elected a director and vice- 
president of Monsanto last November and 
was transferred to his present post in 
July, 1930, to take the place of the late 
John D. Gillis. Few know that previous 
to his employment by the technical divi- 
sion of Monsanto in 1917, Dr. Nickell was 
a college professor at Washington U. He 
received his Ph.D. at the same seat of 
learning in 1913. 


Chemists’ Club held its first tournament 
June 30 at Rye Country Club. Henry 
H. Kenney won low gross with an 84 
and D. P. Morgan was second with an 89. 
Elon H. Hooker, Hooker Electrochemical 
president, won the low net contest with 
H. B. Bishop, president of Sterling 
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Products and 
Wiarda, second. 


McK & R Wins 

Federal Trade Commission dismissed 
complaint against McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., Baltimore, wholesale dealers in drugs 
and proprietary articles, involving Section 
7 of the Clayton Act, which prohibits ac- 
quisition by a corporation of capital stock 
of a competing corporation. 


of John C. 


former head 


Alcohol Changes 


Treasury Department, through the 
Bureau of Industrial Aleohol, modified 
the formula of C. D. No. 5 on July 1. 
Two new formulas for denatured alcohol, 
using new denaturants, 
announced. 


were also 

Alcotate has been eliminated from the 
CD 5 formula and replaced with “Calo- 
rite,’ a petroleum product, developed by 
the Standard Oil of California. The 
change is said by officials to “strengthen”’ 
the formula and to lessen the objection- 
ableness of the odor of the product. 

One of the new formulas is designated 
as No. 5A. The denaturant therein is 
‘“Pontol,”’ a complex mixture of secondary 
and tertiary iso-aleohols, developed by 
du Pont Ammonia Co. 

“Tescol,” a wood-distillation product 
developed by the Tennessee Eastman 
Company, is the denaturant in the other 
new formula which is designated as No. 10. 

The 
furnish 


new formulas are to 
for 
Dr. Doran, Com- 
of Industrial Alcohol states 


that all the new formulas are nontoxic 


designed 
alcohols suitable 
many uses as solvents. 


industrial 
missioner 


and present commercial advantages. 
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The Financial Markets 


American Solvents Reorganized—Stocks Close Half Year at Low 

Point—American Smelting Passes Dividend on Preferred Stocks— 

Dow Chemical Nets $2,070,884 for Year—Pure Oil Changes Par 
Value of Stock 


American Solvents & Chemical’s plan 
of reorganization has been consummated 
and securities of the new company, which 
is to be known as Rossville Alcohol & 
Chemical Corp., are now ready for de- 
livery, according to announcement made 
by the reorganization committee. Holders 
of the three issues of debentures affected 
by the reorganization—American Sol- 
vents & Chemical Corp., (Md.) 6% per 
cent 10-year sinking fund gold debentures; 
General Industrial Alcohol Corp., con- 
vertible 6% per cent sinking fund de- 
bentures and Rossville Commercial Al- 
cohol Corp., (Md.) 20-year sinking fund 
6 per cent convertible debentures—may 
now receive the preferred and common 
stock certificates of the new company and 
the cash payment to which they are 
entitled under the plan. 

The committee has extended until 
July 31 the time during which deposits 
may be made and announces that holders 
of the debentures who deposit will receive 
stock certificates and cash provided for 
by the plan instead of certificates of 
deposit as previously announced. 

Consummation of the reorganization 
of American Solvents & Chemical within 
four months is believed to set a new 
record in industrial reorganizations. The 
committee has more than 92 per cent of 
the debentures on deposit. 


New Officers 


The officers of the new company are: 
H. I. Peffer, president; E. A. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, vice-president in charge of, sales; 
Edgar G. Grossman, vice-president; Ed 
Seskis, vice-president; A. P. Jell, secretary 
and treasurer. The directors include C. O. 
Cornell, Joseph F. Dempsey, Arthur W. 
Loasby, John Nickerson, H. I. Peffer, 
Davenport Pogue, Joseph P. Ripley, I. J. 
Seskis and Victor M. O’Shaughnessy. 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy was general manager 
and later president of the old Rossville 
organization for years and became presi- 
dent of the American Solvents & Chem- 
ical at the time of its formation in 1926, 
while H. I. Peffer became chairman of the 
board. Mr. O’Shaughnessy startled the 
alcohol industry last August when he 
announced his resignation as president. 
He retained his position, however, on the 
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board of directors. Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
is also well-known for his interest in 
scientific farming in the Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana district. 


Operating Company 


According to the statement of H. I. 
Peffer, president, the Rossville Alcohol 
& Chemical Corp. will be the parent 
corporation, manufacturing alcohol and 
its related products, which will be sold by 
its wholly owned subsidiary, the Rossville 
Commercial Alcohol Corp., as heretofore, 
thus avoiding any disturbance of cus- 
tomers’ permits. 

The operations and sales of the parent 
corporation on the Pacific Coast will be 
conducted without change by its sub- 
sidiary, American Solvents & Chemical 
Corp. of California, with offices at 110 
Sutter St., San Francisco. 

As a result of the reorganization, the 
new company has no bonds or bank loans 
outstanding and is in a strong working 
capital position. After payment of ex- 
penses of reorganization, its current 
assets are more than twenty times its 
current liabilities 

American Solvents & Chemical led the 
way in the era of alcohol mergers. Formed 
in April 1926 by H. I. Peffer and the late 
B. R. Tunison, a former U. 8S. I. vice- 
president, the original company was 
made up by combining Everett Distilling, 
Jefferson Distilling & Denaturing, Crescent 
Distilling, Western Industries, and Wit- 
beck Chemical. In June 1930 Rossville 
Commercial Aleohol and General In- 
dustrial Aleohol joined the group. Pre- 
vious to its entrance into the combination, 
Rossville had acquired the old Seaboard 
Chemical, and other smaller alcohol 
producers. The rapid decline in alcohol 
prices during the ‘“aleohol war’’ of April 
1931 and the continued decline in tonnages 
forced the company into financial dif- 
ficulties. On Sept. 1, 1931 interest pay- 
ments on American Solvents of Maryland 
were passed and on Nov. 1, 1931 
interest payments on General Alcohol 
debentures were in default followed by 
Rossville Commercial Alcohol’s Twenty- 
Year Sinking Fund 6% Convertible 
Debentures on Jan. 1, 1932. The bond 
holders and _ stockholders immediately 
formed protective committees, and in 
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March the new plan of reorganization as 
outlined was announced by Mr. Ripley. 

At the close of the half year period 
June 30 the stock market was about at 
its lowest point in the past three years. 
During June the fluctuations were small 
by comparison with previous months and 
trading extremely light. The continued 
uncertainty not only failed to show signs 
of clearing, but the two political conven- 
tions at Chicago added for a time further 


Market Trend 
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fuel to the fire. In most quarters a more 
optimistic note appeared, however, based 
largely on the hope of an early adjourn- 
ment at Washington. Both political 
platforms contain definite promises against 
inflation, the balancing of the budget was 
accomplished finally, although several 
of the provisions are obnoxious and ex- 
tremely unpopular, and part at least 
of the President’s economy measure was 
saved. 


Market Changes 


As May closed pressure on the market 
relaxed temporarily in answer to the final 
passage of the tax bill. The gains were 
short lived, however, and as June opened, 
announcement of the suspension of 
dividend payments on Cities Service se- 
curities brought the market down to 
lower levels. On June 2 and 3 a sharp 
recovery took place, but this again proved 
to be of but very short duration and 
prices in the week ending June 11 again 
sank lower. During the week ending 
June 18 the level of prices continued to 
decline. From this point on to the close 
of the month the market was a very tame 
affair with fitful rallies at intervals. The 
news ticker supplanted the stock ticker 
as the chief point of interest particularly 
in the final week. 

The following table compiled by the 
N. Y. Times shows for the month of June 
the market changes of twenty groups, 
comprising 240 stocks listed on the N. Y. 
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Stock Exchange. 
was small by comparison with any of the 
previous months of 1931. 


The total loss in June 


June 
Group and Avr. Net Change 
Number of Issues Ch'ge in in 
Points Values 
Amusements (5) .. + .450 + $3,202,118 
Building equip (9)..... + .347 + 7,042,941 
Business equip (4). — 156 + 1,748,258 
Chain stores (14)...... + .384 + 6,353,400 
Chemicals (9). — .222 — 37,314,238 
Coppers (15) + .092 - 720,005 
Department stores (10) —1.712 — 7,281,713 
OSS | eer — .079 - 26,751,133 
Leathers (4)...... ... — .187 — 433,303 
Mail order (3)........ — .792 — 15,043,861 
Motors (15).......... + .133 — 50,053,757 
Motor equipment (7).. + .321 + 2,189,315 
Cl 466 + 119,558,984 
Public utilities (29)... 1.250 — 214,084,168 
Railroads (25) . .655 —_ 775,486 
Railroad equip (8) + .234 + 9,769,573 
Rubber (6)...... - +t .125 + 1,019,703 
Steels (13).... .-- — 615 — 37,553,049 
Sugars (9)............ #1.194 + 9,211,045 
Tobaccos (14). . ia & 1246 20,22 21, 414 
Aver. and total 240 

ee Re — .141 — $209,693,962 
The trend in chemical stocks was 


mixed, a few of the leading industrial 
chemical companies showing gains. Com- 
mercial Solvents made a spectacular re- 
covery in the face of generally adverse 
trading conditions. Most of the loss in the 
Times’ chemical group occurred in du 
Pont, with the remainder showing either 


slight gains or losses. 

Increases Decreases 
Allied Chemical & Dye $4,502,415 
Comm. Solvents Corp a 
Davison chemical Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & 


$2,530,188 
BIRGER soy cvcus cs 
37,346,680 
162,609 
2,540,400 


Co % ; : 
Mathieson Alkali Works . 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.. 


Union Carbide & Carbon. 3,458,026 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol 934,610 
Virginia-Carolina Chem ae si 
Total . $7,237,866 $44,552,104 


In only one month so far this year has 
the chemical common stock group shown 
an increase in values. The following 
table indicates the net loss or gain by 


months for the first half of the year. 
Increases Decreases 
January $96,262,096 
February... $94,331,142 
rn” al 151,445,913 
oril 345,621,040 
= 82,875,154 
June ‘ 37,314,238 
$94,331,142 $693,518,441 


Net loss for 6 months............ 


$599,187,299 


CHEMICAL MARKETS’ Average Common 
Stock Price moved within very narrow 








Dividends and Dates 
Stock 

Name Div Record Payable 
Abbott Lab....... $ .50 June 16 July 1 
Air Reduction..... .75 June 30 July 15 
Allied Chem., pfd... $1.75 June 10 July 1 
Am. Home Prod.. .35 July 14 Aug. 1 
Colg.-Palm.-P., pfd. $1.50 June 10 July 1 
Com. Solvents... -15 June 4 June 30 
Devoe & R Ist pfd.. $1.75 June 20 July 1 
Devoe & R 2nd pfd. $1.75 June 20 July 1 
DuPont, deb....... $1.50 July 9 July 25 
Eastman K., pfd.... $1.50 June 4 July 1 
Eastman K.,com... $1.25 June 4 July 1 
Glidden, pfd....... $1.75 June 17 July 1 
Hercules Powder. . . .50 June 14 June 25 
Heyden Chem., pfd. $1.75 June 20 July 1 
Industrial Rayon.. . .50 June 15 July 1 
Int. Nickel, pfd..... $1.75 July 2 Aug. 1 
International Salt. . .75 June 15 July 1 
Kellogg, Spencer... . .15 June 15 June 30 
Koppers Gas & Coke 

~ a $1.50 June 11 July 1 
Math. Alkali, pfd... $1.75 June 13 July 1 
Math. Alkali, com. .374 Junel3 July 1 
Monroe Chem. pid. .874 June 15 July 1 
Monsanto Chem.. .314 June 10 July 1 
SS .50 July 15 Aug. 1 
Nat’l Dist., pfd.. .624 June 21 July 1 
Nat'l Lead. Pre 1.25 June 17 June 30 
Nat'l Lead, pfd. B $1.50 July 22 Aug. 1 
Penn. Salt........ .75 June 30 July 15 
Pratt & Lambert. .25 June 16 July 1 
Proctor & Gamble 

i ee $2.00 June 25 July 25 
Sherwin-Williams, 

Oc re $1.75 June 15 June 30 
Union Carbide... .. .30 June 3 July 1 
United Dyewood, 

OSS BR eee 1.75 June 15 July 1 
Westvaco Chlorine, 
DRc Latah cede: .75 June 15 July 1 











limits during June, showing a small frac- 
tional gain. The Price stood at the fol- 
lowing levels on successive Fridays: May 
27, $16.88; June 3, $17.77; June 10, 
$17.15; June 17, $17.98; June 24, $16.92. 
On June 26, 1931 the price stood at $48.99. 





Over the Counter Prices 


May 31 June 30 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Se a 9 13 9 13 
Th SS ene 30 37 23 27 
Merck, pid. ; : 46 51 47 2 
Pet roleum Deriv 2 414 2 4 
Solid C.... 7 2 23% 1 2 
Tubize B..... gi 32 38 30 354 
Worcester Salt... . 70 60 
Young, J. S. 70 60 
Young, J. 8S. pfd.. 79 75 





Celotex Receivers 


Hobart P. Young of Chicago and 
Colin C. Bell of Wilmington, appointed 
receivers for Celotex Co. of Chicago by 
U. S. District Court at Wilmington. 
Receivership bill was filed by MacManus 
Ine. 
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Chemical common stock values fluctuated within narrow limits in June 
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Dividends 


Standard Chemical Co. Ltd. 


annual 
dividend of 50 cents per share declared 
on the capital stock, no-par value, pay- 
able June 27 to holders of record May 27. 
An annual distribution of $1 per share 
was made on June 26, 1931. 


Meeting of directors of Liquid Carbonic 
postponed to July 15 owing to inability 
to obtain a quorum. 


Willard H. Dow, reelected as head of 
Dow Chemical following election of the 
same directors as a year ago. The meeting 
was held at Midland, Mich. In his an- 
nual report to the meeting of stockholders, 
Mr. Dow stated that the company would 
maintain its dividends. 


Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, deferred payment of 
the quarterly dividend on the 6% per 
cent preferred shares that would -have 
been due August 1. Despite substantial 
economies business has fallen off to such 
an extent that the board feels it the part 
of wisdom to preserve or possibly 
strengthen the company’s working 
capital position. 


American Smelting & Refining omitted 
quarterly dividends of $1.50 on the 6% 
second preferred and $1.75 on the 7% 
preferred, due at this time. Both divi- 
dends are cumulative. 


Pure Oil Co. stockholders on June 4 
amended the articles of incorporation so 
as to change the common stock from shares 
of $25 par value to a like number of 
shares without par value (the outstanding 
common stock to be exchanged share for 
share for the new no-par stock), and by 
such amendment provided that any of 
the new authorized common stock not 
exchangeable for outstanding common 
stock, as hereinbefore provided, may be 
issued at any time or from time to time 
for such consideration as might be fixed 
from time to time by the board of di- 
rectors; stockholders also reduced the 
stated capital represented by each share 
of outstanding common stock from $25 

$10 and directed that any surplus 
created by such reduction shall be subject 
to disposition by the board of directors. 


Foreign Markets 


London May 31 June 30 
British Celanese..... 5s 5s 6d 
OTe rere 10s 12s 6d 
Go £1% £1% 
Distillers... .. toe 42s 3d 43s 6d 
Imperial C hemical . ae lls 14s 3d 
Wik, PMNOBER. 5g es eens 4s 446d 5s 

Paris 
eee Eee ree 390 450 
Byte DAGIGO So 5 oc 6 6 cece 630 820 

Milan 
LT 8014 216 
MIA VINGOBA .. ic ec vce cies 100% 10914 
APES Cee eee 10% 10 

Berlin 
Ee ssc ede eaenes 89 88 
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A CLEAR TRACK 
FOR USERS OF 


LIQUID 
CHLORINE 


WITH THE EXPERIENCED HOOKER ENGI- 
NEERING AND RESEARCH STAFF LEADING 
THE WAY AND HELPING TO “CLEAR THE 
TRACK", MANY USERS OF LIQUID CHLOR- 
INE HAVE IMPROVED THEIR MANUFACTUR- 
ING METHODS. 








IN PAPER AND PULP MILLS AND IN 
j OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, HOOKER 
ASSISTS WITH TECHNICAL INFORMATION, 
EQUIPMENT DESIGN AND THE MOST EFFI- 
CIENT USE OF HOOKER LIQUID CHLORINE. 








HOOKER EXPERIENCE IN SERVING CHLOR- 
INE USERS MAY BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 
IN KEEPING “A CLEAR TRACK" IN YOUR 
PLANT. 


WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 


: ie 
RESEARCH LABORATORY BUILDING 


HOOKER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 





EASTERN WESTERN 
PLANT—NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. PLANT -TACOMA, WASH, 
CONTROL LABORATORY SALES OFFICE: 60 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: TACOMA, WASH. 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 
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Company Reports 


Dow Net Profit $2,070,884 


Dow Chemical reports for year ended May 31, 1932, net 
profit of $2,070,884, after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent, after 7% preferred dividend requirements, to $2.95 
a share on 630,000 no-par shares of common stock. This compares 
with $2,377,200, or $3.44 a common share, in preceding fiscal 
year. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders, directors were re- 
elected. Officers were subsequently reelected at organization 
meeting. 

Net dollar sales of the company declined 7.8% and carloads 
shipped were off 3.9% from previous year. Tonnage, however, 
showed decline of only 2% 


General Balance Sheet, May 31, 1932 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Eis ic coe saeehesnaccaresaeous seen $500,787 . 17 
~— and Accounts Receivable Less Re- 


ee RR eee ee ee 1,380,842 .30 
bicshnaitles, Materials and Supplies. ..... 





Total Current Assets 

Le SSODMEROON TROOOTO IIIS oo onan oc 5 Se so esas ene eesseees 

Investment in Affiliated and Other Companies.............. 

Real Estate, Plant, Equipment, Patents, Ete., Less Reserves 

for Depreciation . 
Deferred Charges 


pies Sas Sei sae wels cee e ene $ 6,141,511.40 
49,636 .07 
577,496 .62 
16,365,222 .20 
114,059 .65 


$23, 247, 923. 94 


Total 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes Payable...... 
Accounts Payable. . 
Accrued Taxes 
Accrued Interest on Gold Notes. . 


$700,000 .00 
746,994 .81 
416,131.40 

63,940 .00 


Total Current Liabilities. . 


Reserve for Fire and Accident lemmenen eee 

Ten Year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Notes, due February i. 1940. 
Preferred Capital Stock—7% C umulative : : on 
Common Capital Stock (630,000 shares Non- Par) 
Surplus 


$1,927 ,066.21 
238,481.41 
3,197,000 .00 
3,000,000 . 00 
8,275,000 . 00 
6,610,378 . 32 





MMR is. ike wt aeninh ewlawe anew ak maces rone ane Ree see $23, 247, 925. 94 


Net Income on Common Stock $2.95 per share (after deducting depreciation, 
taxes and dividends on Preferred stock.) 





U. S. Smelting, Refiining & Mining reports for five months 
ended May 31, 1932, estimated consolidated net income of 
$701,307 after interest, depreciation, amortization and federal 
taxes, equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred 
stock, to less than one cent a share (par $50) on 544,650 average 
shares of common stock. This compares with $757,123 or eight 
cents a share on 563,855 average common shares for the five 
months ended May 31, 1931. 

Consolidated income account for five months ended May 31, 
1932, compares as follows: 











1932 1931 1930 1929 
Net aft int & tax $1,432,599 $1,516,559 $2,309,038 $2,713,378 
Depr, dep] & amort 731,292 759,436 907,091 756,330 
Net ine $701,307 757,123 $1,401,947 $1,957,048 
Pfd divs 698, 400 709,260 709,260 709,260 
Surplus 2,907 "$47, 863 $692,687 $1,247,788 





Cliffs Corp. and subsidiaries report for year ended Dec. 31, 
1931, net profit of $927,886, after interest, taxes, etc., equivalent 
to $1.15 a share on 805,734 no-par shares of capital stock. This 
compares with $2,558,233, or $3.17 a share, on 805,662 shares 
in 1930. 





Standard Chemical Co. Ltd., Toronto shows operating profits 
of $1,391, as compared with $56,819 for the previous year. After 
allowance for depreciation of $17,500 a loss was shown of $16,108, 
as against a profit of $18,608 for the previous year. A dividend 
was declared amounting to $188,818, to be paid from surplus 
which was reduced to $170,170. The working capital stood at 
$1,082,404, as compared with $1,131,549. Sales for the year 
amounted to $121,645 as against $1,386,067. 
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Hercules First Quarter Earnings 76c a Share 


Hercules Powder reports for quarter ended March 31, 1932, 
net profit of $87,205 after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent to 76 cents a share on 114,241 shares of 7% preferred 
stock. This compares with $216,459, or three cents a share, on 
606,234 common shares, in first quarter of 1931, after preferred 
requirements. 

Income account for quarter ended March 31, 1932, compares 
as follows: 





1932 1931 1930 1929 
Oe a ee $4,477,277 $5,140,930 $6,865,889 $8,438,926 
Net proht..... «5. 6... 87,205 216,459 . 731,535 939, 
PMGB 3 oes oo ees 199,922 199,921 199,921 199,922 
OEE ok kw csie ~~ bie eee 452,309 448,500 448,500 
ROE esi e ctu) Lea eee $435,771 +$83,114 +$290,624 
*After depreciation, federal taxes, ete. tSurplus. 





United Molasses Co., Ltd., in report for year ended Dec. 31, 
1931, shows loss of £600,812 after depreciation of ships and 
equipment, cost of molasses run to waste, depreciated value of 
stock, and drawback and foreign tax claim. After adding 
£110,601 capital losses, resulting mainly from sale of 50% 
interest in Eastern Alcohol, there was a total loss of £711,413, 
which added to debit balance from 1930 to £64,260, makes a debit 
balance of £775,673 carried forward. In preceeding year company 
reported profit of £229,074 after depreciation, directors’ fees and 
other charges, but before providing for losses of subsidiaries. 





American Zinc, Lead & Smelting and subsidiaries for quarter 
ended March 31, 1932, shows net loss of $15,906 after taxes, 
interest, depreciation and depletion. This compares with net 
profit of $103,564, equivalent to $1.29 a share on 80.239 shares of 
$6 preferred stock in first quarter of 1931. 

Consolidated income account and subsidiaries for quarter 
ended March 31, 1932, follows: Net sales $990,371; cost of goods 
sold $866,350; gross profit on sales $124,021; other income, 
$4,981; total income $129,002; expenses $72,330; interest 
charges, less credits (net) $2,422; depreciation and depletion 
$75,000; net loss $15,906. 





American I. G. Reports $1,718,397 for Year 


American I. G. Chemical net earnings for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1932 amounted to $1,718,397. This compares 
with $2,322,952 for the previous year and is equivalent to $2.18 
on each share of Common A stock and 22c on each share of 
Common B stock outstanding as compared with $2.95 and 30c per 
share respectively for the year ended March 31, 1931. 

Total income during the fiscal year just ended amounted to 
$3,624,961 after net loss on sale of securities in the amount of 
$256,145 as against $4,252,987 in 1931. Net income after deduct- 
ing expenses and taxes but before debenture interest amounted 
to $3,364,492 as compared with $3,969,066 in 1931. Interest on 
debentures amounted to $1,646,095 so that net income was 
approximately twice the requirements for debenture interest. 

All investments, so far as they are marketable, and all other 
marketable securities have been written down to market as of 
March 31, 1932 by a total of $4,475,297. The balance sheet 
therefore shows all investments and marketable securities at 
cost or market whichever is lower. In addition, a reserve of 
$5,000,000 has been set aside for further protection of values. 

The write off and the reserve totalling $9,475,297 has been 
charged against capital surplus, the balance of which after such 
deduction amounted to $8,362,021. Earned Surplus including 
net income for the year showed a balance of $6,129,792 as of 
March 31, 1932 so that total surplus amounts to $14,491,813. 
The balance sheet shows that current assets amounted to $17, 
161,564, including $5,317,076 in cash, United States Treasury 
bills and bankers’ acceptances, and $9,946,449 in other market- 
able securities. Current assets were approximately twelve times 
current liabilities which amounted to $1,352,820. 
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FOUNDATION FOR THE NEW PROSPERITY 


As a result of an accurate plant by plant survey, we are convinced: 
That American industry is upon the threshold of a Chemical Era. 


That the development of new chemicals and new uses for existing 
chemicals will be a major factor in reviving business. 


Chemical research is even now laying the foundation for the new 
prosperity in which farmer and industrialist will both share. 


We realize that closest cooperation will be needed between our 


research, our production, and the users of the chemicals we make if com- District 
modities are to be lifted into new desirability quickly and without lost Offices: 
motion. : : 
So we have doubled our contact organization, establishing Swann- BALTIMORE 
trained men at strategic points, from which you may secure every possible BOSTON 


cooperation of our entire staff and every advantage of our research and 


‘ roe CHARLOTTE 
production facilities. 


CINCINNATI 


See) DALLAS 
7 \ LSU 
A call to our nearest WIA N V \ ANN NEW YORK 
District Office will ¢ 7 Vy, a Wy 


TOFIND ~3\\ 


bring to you the best j PR &\ CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 
qualified field man to . =f peTrer — &] et] ST. LOUIS 


handle your problem. BIRMINGHAM 






Divisions of THE SWANN CORPORATION 


SwANN ReseEarcu, INc., Birmingham SwaNN CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Birmingham and New York THE IL1rF-BruFF CHEmiIcAL Co., Hoopeston, III. 
FEDERAL ABRASIVES Co., Birmingham ProviDENT CHEMICAL Works, Saint Louis Wirckes, Martin, Witckes Company, New York 





---Otnniston- -- oe ¢ St. Lowes --- ++“ VWoopeston+-++*+++ Camden-:: 
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The Industry’s Stocks 


1932 Sales Earnings 
June 1932 1931 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low June 1932 $ Listed Rate 1931 1930 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 















37} 423 35} 624 35} 109} 47 127,200 401,200 Bit HOAROION ) «6.0 6s 5 osc soeaiceie es No 841,288 $3.00 4.54 6.32 
49 544 452 874 45%* 18232 64 475,000 2,479,200 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 6.74 9.77 
100} 104 100 119 964 133} 100 3,100 13,100 Meee ES 6-6 cores sar aee.es 100 393,000 7.00 
44 5 34 7h 34* 202 5} 3,500 17,100 Amer. Agric. Chem............0. 100 333,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
123 154 114 154f 11} 14} 5 22,000 282,400 Amer. Com. Alc. (new).......... 20 375,000 d1.27 
28} 324 25 51% 25* 26,300 118,935 American Home Products........ No , 611,000 42 
6} 8) 54 18% 53* 584 174 36,600 321,500 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,828,314 1.75 3.77 
23 344 27 85 27* 1384 75 2,600 16,800 i A Se ee 100 500,000 
bas eet 43 4 76,200 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 d2.86 
8} 93 Ff 12 7 18 10¢ 1,400 22,200 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 1.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 
i 5 i lt i* 7,700 134,000 Armour & Co. (Del.)............ No 50,000, 
7} 9 7} 253 7i* 18 200 17,400 Atias Powder Co...............: No 261,438 1.00 .59 2.67 
' 50 46} 794 464* 99} 77} 550 4,070 oo ee. a eee 100 96,000 6.00 
13 2h i: Ss 13* 3,300 26,800 Celanese Corp. of America....... No 1,000,000 
123 «613 1 ot ae | 74 23 900 14,500 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 d7.61 
8 8 8 15} 8 25% 8} 300 1,200 FN Iso. 5 os 500s 0000s 100 63,000 
15 12} 314 12%* 504 24 29,800 151,200 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 3.76 
172 22 144 41; 134 111% 32 51,600 310,800 Columbian Carbon.............. No 538,420 2.00 3.02 5.04 
43 5} 1% 10} 13* 21 64 75,300 624,200 Comm. Solvents....... ........ No 2,530,000 .60 83 1.07 
28% 32) 253 47§ 253* 86% 363 102,800 426,900 Corn Products.................. 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.54 4.82 
107} 112} 99} 1294 994* 1523 116 1,490 4,820 POG CUM ON: 6. ios ccc ccs se 100 250,000 7.00 
2} 2% 1¢ St 1 23 3} 24,100 65,600 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 Yr. Je. 30 4.00 
. 8 64 134 63* 194 84 1,100 4,300 Devoe & Raynolds “‘A’’.......... No 160,000 2.24 
’ 95 70 109 100 180 7% cum. ist pid.........00% 100 16,000 7.00 
: 303 23 57 23* 147,100 gl a ee No 3,501,000 4.00 - 
263 30 254 593 253* 107 503 278,800 3,250,800 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,008,512 3.00 4.29 4.67 
85; 89 80; 105 803* 185% 914 3,500 27,000 NINOS «5 in '0'0 50 sie woes 100 1,098,831 6.00 
46 37; S87] 37]4* 1853 77 160,000 830,200 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,261,000 5.00 5.78 8.84 
1104 1104 1034 119 99 135 103 400 1,225 ob  * ren 100 62,000 6.00 
103 12} 10 194 10* 434 it 25,300 179,825 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 2.00 3.26 w4.77 
4 4 33 7 34* 16% 4 11,200 MR MBE ID cn 6.55: 0 0'0-0,9.0:0.0:6.50016% No 695,000 Yr. Oct. ’30 Nil 
40 42 37 54 35 80 40 220 750 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 7.00 Yr. Oct. 30 Nil 
; 16 14% 284 147* 434 133 600 5,900 Hercules Powder Co............. No 606,234 2.00 1.04 2.61 
70} 75 704 94} 70$* 119} 95 130 2,550 i | eee 100 114,241 7.00 
9% 15} 9} 38} 9} 21 11,300 160,800 Industrial Rayon............... No 200,000 2.00 7.74 
; i i w& } 5+ 1 200 10,700 Intern. Agric... ........cccceces No 450,000 Yr. Je.’30 1.68 
: ae 7h 3) 51 44 4,000 7% cum. prior pid.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.'30 14.58 
3 2 ; 1} 4 6,800 90,900 Intern. Combustion .......,...... No 1,049,513 
44 42 3% OL 3) 205 7 158,600 1,035,100 Intern. Nickel.................. No 14,584,000 22 67 
11 11% 9} 23) 93* 42 18 2,500 36,400 Intern. Salt.............. ; No 000 1.50 
8 8 8 10 8 164 9 900 14,200 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 .60 h1.14 
7 ae | lg 9 lg 66,200 3,770,000 Kreuger & Toll................. 
293 364 25 563 25* 33,200 Ue OO eee ee No 748,996 8.00 
9] 10} 7h 244 6 4,200 5, SESE ee No 419,166 2.20 2.61 
10} 134 10 22 10)* 55% 13} 6,600 60,400 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 342,000 4.00 2.96 5.22 
1 2 a &@ & 33 9,500 85,600 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 1.00 96 
4 5 34 23 3}* 37} 16 5,900 32,980 conv. 7 % cum. pref......... 50 428,180 3.50 
93 10 9} 154 93* 25 13 1,800 9,700 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 340,000 1.00 1.94 2.61 
10} 13 9 20; 9* 314 12 6,000 53,700 Mathieson Alkali............... No 650,426 1.50 1.88 2.96 
93} 93} 91 118 892 125} 1063 20 1,210 cy EE * ee ree 100 24,610 7.00 ia 
174 19 14 303 14* 29 164 10,700 65,000 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 98 1.73 
19} 204 13 244 13 363 16 70,800 154,700 National Dist. Prod. cts. (new) .. No 252,000 2.00 = 1.23 
58} 60} 58 92 553 132 78} 1,200 17,800 National Lead... ..........00060 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 
on 101 96 125 96* 143 111 1,428 8,628 fy Shes ye” |. en 100 244,000 7.00 
70 82 70 105 70* 120 102 1,040 2,900 4 hed eC ee 100 103,000 6.00 
19 20} 16 323 16* 464 22 7,300 62,200 Penick & Ford..........cccceses No 425,000 1.00 4.01 
293 25} 42% 253 7 364 65,900 408,800 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je.'30 3.36 
18} 19 15$ 274 163 51% 23% 93,800 615,500 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 12,846,000 2.00 2.88 
244 26} 22 314 19; 524 26 442,000 2,491,700 Standard Oil, N. J............... 25 25,419,000 1.00 1.65 
7h «67% = 5A OR OBA* 286 8} 94,700 1,195,700 Socony-Vacuum.......... Histon 25 17,809,000 ~*~ .80 .92 
| ae © ae | a A 94 2 1,800 23,400 Tenn. Corporation.............. No 857,000 1.00 1.21 
134 153 124 26% 123* 553 193 47,800 363,600 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 2.00 52 5.50 
17} 193 15} 362 154* 72 27% 259,100 1,690,400 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 1.20 2.00 3.12 
9 9 6} 14 6* 282 64 6,500 53,100 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 1.43 
164 18} 13} 314 13}* 77} 203 278,500 Sarco UU. &. Ind. Ale, C6... ks cecesews No 373,846 — 22.96 
7h «69h )=«654 18%) O54* =762 11 46,100 966,400 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,367 2.95 
i 1 } 1 4 3} } 3,800 860,000 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je. ‘30 Nil 
6 6} 4 6it 4 17 2} 1,500 10,500 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. '30 2.63 
33} 344 28 394 9 72 #35 1,500 9,300 7% cum. prior pid.......... 100 145,000 Yr. Je. '30 11.96 
5} 5¢ 4683 S123 34* 40 7t 1,000 44,550 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 1.00 1.79 2.51 
h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30 
w 13 mos. 
z Before inventory adjustment 
*New Low 
tNew High 
NEW YORK CURB 
— 6; 4} 8} «65 2,700 Acetol Prod. conv. “A’’.......... No 60,000 
4 4 i 3 i* 194 14 900 9,500 Agfa Ansco Corp................ No 300,000 
23 26 22 613 22* 224 48 11,750 70,800 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 21.93 
35 363 343 67) 34 100% 56 1,150 13,450 | ee 100 1,473,000 3.00 2.66 
a 2 1$¢ 3553 1g* 123 2 25,900 303,920 Amer. éyanamid » Fee No 2,404,000 21 
; } 3 ; A* 15 4 200 30,500 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate... . ee: No 1,757,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
er ee 1} 3 4 4 1,200 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 Yr. Je. '30 1.87 
oo eee Rute 60 32 _ conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
t i i 1% i 23 400 9,700 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 2.43 2,806,000 
ca; 3 es ee 814 16 3,025 Celanese 7 % cum. part. ist pfd... 100 148,000 7.00 
i eee Seem le 42 22 65 25 4,125 “ 7% cum. prior pfd...... peisin 100 115,000 7.00 
i; as 2s S | Sara 100 1,050 Caliebold Oem. 0... 5s cc cccees No 195,000 
44 44 4) 5) 44* 9 53 200 500 Courtaulds, Ltd................. 1£ 
Mee 51 30} 2,300 Dow Chemical. ............0000 No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
i i i ; { 200 Duval Texas Sulphur........... No 500,000 
6} 6) 64 8 5 13 6 100 2,200 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1.00 
ee ee Waa 2i 24 3 2 200 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ $31 
13 113 #19 = «114 2,000 BORER RMONIB Sy 05550 65.0.5 4000 0008 No 5,000,000 1.00 
9 10 9 19 9 600 ee ee No 375,000 1.00 
8} 8) 63 10 64 60 20 1,600 2,700 Shawinigan W. & P...... oes ewes No 2,178,000 1.00 
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Sales Earnings 
Ju 1931 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High on High Low June 1932 fs Listed Rate 31 1930 
24 203 344 203* 66} 34} 350 3,275 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 3.00 Yr. Aug. '30 4.14 
3 3 : | 12 ; 1,200 19,800 Silica Gel Corp... .............- No 600,000 
18} 19% 163 15; 13} 384 134 141,800 423,380 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 16,851,000 1.00 73 
92 10} 7 18} y fag 30% 144 25,500 poe 2 ere 25 6, 000 1.00 08 
1 13 1 5} ° 16 1} 400 42/000 vee No ,000 10.00 
United Chemicals............... 
163 114 2,600 $3 cum. part. pfd. =. ..... No 115,000 3.00 
CLEVELAND 
cneh we vee Se ae 50 Cleve-Cliffs Iron $5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 — 11.42 
40 40 40 43 35 208 Aifis Corp. ote Gep........scese0 No 810,000 1.00 
244 25 22? 36 223* 514 30 348 6,178 Dow Cheinical Co............... No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
90 90 90 100 90 50 Dow Chemical Co., pfd.......... 100 ,000,000 7.00 
... 104 100 120 100 267 National Carbon, pfd............ 100 5,600,000 7.00 
23 «24 21 35 21 684 33} 913 12,661 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 3.00 Yr. Aug. '30 4.14 
CHICAGO 
203 214 184 313 18}* 393 26} 850 S200 BBRGGE Babee. icc k ck ccewecns No 145,000 3.32 
2 2} 2 5 2* 54 3 260 1,300 Momroe Chem... .....cccsccccces No 126,000 1.21 1.09 
23 194 324 193* 33 24 80 1,440 ee No 30,000 3.50 
103 7 19 7* 303 163 48,060 301,450 Swift & Co... oo ccc ccccccccces 25 6,000,000 1.00 2.08 
CINCINNATI 
26 293 24; 423 24j* 71 36} 140,025 201,955 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je.'30 3.36 
PHILADELPHIA 
25 19; 35 193* 75 373 275 425 Pennsylvania Salt............00. 50 150,000 3.00 Yr. Je.'30 7.97 
PITTSBURGH 
40 30 61 * 170 Koppers Gas & Coke, pfd........ 100 50,000,000 6.00 
133 12} 20 12} 2,725 Pittsburgh Plate Glass. ......... 25 65,000,000 2.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
.. 4 1g 1 oO 492 Clorox Chemical “A”. .......... No 100,000 
rj 8 254 5 3,097 WUNMMIO CAis o so ok's 26555 ccc ke ne No 700,000 2.00 
TORONTO 
1} 1} q 1? 3 290 Can. Industrial Alcohol ‘‘A’’..... No 1,000,000 
Che Industry’s Bonds 
f ead Sales Out- 
1931 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. standing 
Last ian Low High tow High Low June 1932 Due > Period 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
eters 67 64 80 64* 99 69} 38 BR ny © oo ino hd. 6 wbbeccesinvecsccedacans 1942 5 A.O. 4,554,000 
624 63 543 704 543* 102 52 284 FiO Bee GC Ces CONG BGs kg ogc ccoccccwccccswccccccece 1949 5} M.N. 29,933,000 
74 81 72 1013 72* 1044 853 275 1,713 Am. Smelt & Ref. Ist. 5s. “A”... , .... 1947 5 A. O. 36,578,000 
= SS + Be -? Cee 3 9 SEE DCE CNS CO iio. 6.65.66 cic cecediecaccacveceae's 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 
954 90 954+ 85} 103 89 115 404 Atlantic Refin. deb. 58............ 1937 5 J. d. 14,000,000 
384 384 344 60 104 59 17 108 By-Products Coke Corp. Ist 548 ‘‘A”’........-00-ceeeee: 1945 53 M.N. 6,629,000 
103 103} 102 103371003 105% 100 40 Si Cow Prod: Wafin. lat: £) Glic.. oc 5. occ cacccscvcescecees 1934 5 M. N. 1,822,000 
45} 46; 453 463 2 236 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist coll. tr. stamped tIGMESs ica . 1942 5} 

4; 1h a 14} a* 754 6 200 1,GGH EMteee NIGNRSG CONG, Olsic a o.oo .0.5 osc iccaccacccesccasossece 1954 6 J.J. 32,000,000 
3034 344 26 60 26 324 MoKesson & Hobbine Gels. Gta. . .... ccc ccccccccscccses 1950 5} M.N. 21,686,000 
693 76 69% 82% 68 23 Montecatini Min. & Agric. deb 7s with warrants............ iar 7 «8.2. 8,188,000 
68 72 664 76 654 96 673 76 SR We Ginn ©. fe 6 ONS 6. oo svn ccnccccscaneedccccccencas 1937 5% F. A. 17,500,000 
Reve Ss lit sw 37 EN errr ere 1948 6 A.O. 3,578,000 
82 82 74 89 66 103 +=80 81 620 Solvay Am. Invest. 5% — Dic cectee pueecancerecveawees 1942 5 M. 8. 15,000,000 

1014 101% 98} 102 983* 1054 98} 805 SG) Meee © a We CIN Oo ook ccc ccsadibcccceseccccncees 1946 5 F. A. 120,000,000 
8 90 82 93% 82* 1064 85 235 1,400 Standard Oil, N. Y. ab. MM Raccscccksccasedennaceuneees 1951 44 J.D. 50,000,000 
45 45 39 83 39* 99 45 7 408 Tenn. Corporation ME GUN ENT S.6 bec ved ececwenienes ticees ee M. 8. 3,308,000 
ede 40 35 75 30 48 VEG CAGE CUE ONS 6 cat as ee ct Foca diensecicnnsws 1941 5 A.O. 5,000,000 

NEW YORK CURB 
893 934 83% 98] 823 105} 93} 188,000 1,504,000 Aluminum Co... 1. Gebs SOsick occ cc ccc cece cccccccccececs 1952 5 M.S. 37,115,000 
=f 64 57 74 55 1043 66 63,000 468,000 Aluminum Ltd. RMT Se Racadade wahoecee he Hue eewewandindas 1948 5 J.J. 20,000,000 
cane ae 22 15 56 10 €0,000 Amiet. Salbv. & Chem, 6566i5 6.0. ccc ccccccccccccecccesccuce 1936 64 M.S. 1,737,000 
24 25 19 40} 19 2,500 Associated Rayon 5s MY oa ata aia dra Bare ee ee eee 1950 5 J... 10,000,000 
24 2! 22 25 22* 43 29 41,000 96,000 General Ravon 6s. “A”............ Baebeeiessacincnsdsarnes 1948 § J. D. 000 
20 20 20 20 10 ,000 General Ind. Alcohol Meio cwaroeee kaw van dnseceedeudae 1944 6} M.N. 2'219,000 

eines 82 69 93 69 58,000 EE os go ye S< o eck en alen alee 1935 54 J.D. 6,000,000 
95 953 90 96 90* 103} 40} Ry CO ae eae ds 6s ob 6 sed ds es cece ecesasavsnevecs 1937 5 J. D. 30,414,000 
90 90 83 954 83* 104 £74 155,000 1,047,000 Sinking Oe CN, Gs 5. ono sc ccesnse igeoREREREOKORERO CRS 1947 5 FA. 35,000,000 
... 58 46 88 46* 1023 66 1GG,0un 1,267,000 Mamete Ge GC. Gay Glin occ ic ccccccccccccccvcccccvevces 1947 5 J.D. 23,050,000 

100 100} 98% 104} 96} 65,000 POU Oe CHIE AO oo occ cccccccccsccaveduceccecs 1947 44 J.J. 10, 700,000 
58 58 53 76 524 983% 56 296,000 1,429,000 Shawinigan W. & . 48. PUNE Hoekacetan cuca tausatenewnes 1967 43 A.O. 35,000,000 
63} 65 534 76 534* 984 58 96,000 567,000 EM. £5. cUac Kacelankes iw ekacdececewceunina 1968 44 M.N. 16,108,000 
26 26 26 40 26 1,000 Silica Gel Corp. bie Oa rary ee ere ee. 1932 6} A. O. 1,700,000 
60% 98} 92} 1003 923* 104 99} Fc «SA ON Oo oka nv oa kbee Geet strecendéscedenareeaee 1944 5 J.J. 22,916,000 

1003 1013 100 102 99 1044 95 5,000 580,000 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 5'48...........0cce cece cece ceees 1937 54 M.S. 1,992, 

*New Low 
tNew High 
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Chemical Exports and Imports 


U. S. Chemical Export Figures for April 
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APRIL— FOUR MONTHS ENDING APRIL— 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
GROUP 8—CHEMICALS AND RELATED Quantity Value Quantity Quantit ; 
vy Value Quantity Value 
PRODUCTS..............--2scseeeeeceneneneceee[eceecneece[eeneneseneee| NO hon nnonncccl Rp RMEe Hine cccscosnace oe, ee $25, 199, 360 
Be a | en en ee emer e a 6 eee ae 8. ee mee 3, 061, 690 
MEIN onic ceecduwaansiudsiouncusansd 2, 968, 250 561,912 | 1,118,910 778, 798 1 312 
, » 118, . 1, 567, 585 318, 
Crude coal tar 7, 080 12, 847 #12 O01 “4773 06, 185 244,301 
oe 257 5, 217 12, 989 8, 278 495 , 231 608, 983 
Conktar colori, dyes, sislns, and color takes ~~ 2.231194 | <o0-at | gor 32 476,123 | 2002404 | 5,981 208 i= 
Other coal-tar products, exclusive of medici- j 4 aia 9, 476, 123 404 5, 931, 224 1, 550, 472 
EAE AE EGRET, 832, 075 90, 324 908, 758 2, 839, 455 271, 516 6, 461, 142 334, 442 
C. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SFECIALTIES..........-..-|..........|.----.2.--.- otesig (|... 22...) ‘tooseoe || eee ae 3, 391, 738 
Nicotine sulphate (40% basis) ...........-...-- 184, 039 144, 427 76, 981 54, 124 
ss Laan 880, 292 ; 404, 591 40, 507 
Other agricultural insecticides, tungicides, and oo — — 
similar preparations and materials........... 7 
Household insecticides and exterminators. . . .. H er ne ore ioe , | eee — 
Liquid.............-.-- Toteeeeeeeeeeeeneeee menace Teme eees 896, 431 249, 337 
Powdered or paste. ........-..--------------| Lb......]-------ce-cfeccese-----| 49,922} 18,566 ||_.-......-..--|-o------------ 194, 045 71, 251 
Household disinfectants, deodorants, germi- 
cides and similar Preparations weececeeeeee eee 940, 814 123, 056 521, 391 53, 614 
Baking powder.................--------------- 292, 154 96, 955 169, 231 1, 447, 158 433, 228 $83, 674 215, 663 
ID; A IIUARS SONA 2d ses ce ecetdlocce=, eee i > aa eS =...) | a 13085006) ssc cssaszc24 57320, 083 
Acids and anhydrides— 
Organic (exclusive of coal-tar acids) ........- 51, 124 7, 127 43, 208 170, 097 32, 432 159, 347 25, 626 
Inorganic— 
PR eidinncaccoccaeioaeus ae tmcbaeeiae 9,7 1, 134 6, 127 345, 941 23,770 80, 036 9, 587 
a eae 310, 950 5, 117 134, 796 1, 190, 697 954 1, 048, 940 17, 943 
Hydrochloric (muriatic) . 524 4, 828 1, 546, 061 2, 559, 217 , 528 4, 003, 404 , 890 
Boric ( 181, 970 9, 290 420, 997, 50, 089 1, 139, 226 52, 897 
Other inorganic acids and anhydrides 151, 933 27, 490 653, 710 924, 521 82, 870 2, 531, 088 91, 658 
Alcohol— 7 
Ss nds 2 a ce msteenehbeaaaeaeaeed 54, 857 $22, 991 27, 976 148, $68, 295 202, 003 $87,744 
CS EEE 23, 814 3, 170 30, 965 102, 018 13, 883 90, 761 10, 305 
Butanol (butyl | ee ee 198, 459 23,777 178, 462 495, 62, 967 441, 704 45, 632 
Other alcohols........... 569, 708 37, 87, 190 4 64, 173 389, 036 44, 502 
Ee 16, 879 428, 759 897, 494 78, 334 1, 928, 479 137, 967 
Carbon tetrachloride 2, 373 138, 075 142, 520 8, 321 346, 358 17, 003 
Carbon bisulphide........ 434, 316 498, 031 34, 463 1,.063, 006 58, 340 
Formaldehyde (formalin) . 11, 141 192, 386 , 054, 60, 898 1, 093, 039 53, 328 
Ethylene compounds. ..... 254 15, 938 182, 131 34, 307 138, 104 21, 116 
OY SS ae - 74, 289 524, 225 1, 531, 104 196, 793 2, 642, 592 227, 875 
Other synthetic o} ic products 31, 086 317, 516 as 105, 992 1, 055, 168 169, 984 
Nitro or aceto cellulose solutions, collodion, 
SES Pe 322, 635 80, 653 74, 333 806, 508 201, 153 581, 588 111, 625 
Ammonium compounds (except sulphate, 
phosphate, and anhydrous ammonia)... -.... 37, 598 4, 869 59, 316 404, 452 27, 518 200, 13, 936 
CO eee 4, 502, 839 49,316! 4,016,902 16, 011, 515 182, 434 13, 759, 642 146, 039 
Other aluminum compounds. ..............-.. 169, 110 16, 953 151, 524 743, 209 73, 384 504, 45, 850 
Calcium compounds— 
ERE ne oe ere 190, 316 9, 116 69, 019 974, 785 44, 192 1, 041, 312 42, 675 
Chlorinated lime (bleaching powder) ......-.. 108, 739 4, 708 299, 706 410, 686 18, 323 739, 19, 790 
2) Eee SS eee 6, 936, 79,251 | 3,347, 472 10, 110, 971 117, 948 4, 965, 472 54, 416 
Other, except arsenate, cyanide, and citrate.| 129, 216 3, 215, 652 411 23, 501 431, 948 23, 386 
Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) pients kina cnua wares 332, 722 15, 757 a 3, 457, 432 143, 774 1, 555, 518 46, 074 
Hydrogen peroxide (or dioxide). .............. 133, 838 19, 767 43, 550 520, 302 91, 211 189, 621 27, 363 
Potassium compounds (not fertilizers) ......... 269, 265 210, 970 667, 755 115, 719 636, 816 98, 641 
IE GIR sani oc icccicseacsecicescsas 920, 413 | 29, 160, 937 168, 694, 980 3, 524, 142 | 139, 778, 993 2, 699, 236 
Bichromate and chromate............-...--- 20,236 | 660, 797 1, 197, 551 78,946 | 2,014, 478 ‘igi 
SIN cca -Lacnaatesckkenaskeaonswoncenune 16, 586 70, 205 401, 60, 931 274, 593 548 
Se ee 199,015 | 10, 631, 683 49, 682, 658 1, 098, 025 61, 495, 474 1, 087, 166 
oa aged water eres 960 | 4,315, 865 17, 950, 574 165, 631 18, 599, 400 157, 098 
PEGS IRE OEE. 91,895 | 2,098, 627 21, 445, 049 335, 349 8, 013, 435 140, 527 
Sal sod it eaten case ace dedi alpha Saga 12, 298 566, 999 3, 228, 416 42, 810 2, 203, 851 32, 605 
Disarhonate (acid soda or baking soda). 229 | 1,533, 623 6, 413, 980 117, 132 5, 238, 498 94, 453 
Di ckcabesasanknns 2, 412 306, 3, 325, 425 30, 187 785, 711 8, 063 
Bisulphate (niter cake 24, 815 91, 143 11, 099, 131 65, 752 376, 820 3, 097 
Hydroxide (caustic a). 544) 7,754, 605 48, 964, 744 1, 326, 001 36, 681, 220 843, 664 
| Eee 3, 009 29, 391, 250 14, 295 162, 507 5, 890 
ines 717 13, 775 1, 127 45, 119 3, 746 
— phosphate (mono, di, or tri) 18, 873 576, 242 1, 879, 353 61, 228 2, 059, 968 65, 430 
Other sodium compounds................-.- 28, 674 24, 2, 701, 490 126, 728 1, 827, 919 108, 897 
NN 6 concer csc cbipsauakcescennced 11, 000 53, 198 253, 322 48, 562 224, 448 36, 559 
LS rea 5, 741 140, 388 745, 909 31, 755 252, 946 16, 318 
Gases, compressed, liquefied, and solidified— 
Ammonia, anyhdrous....................-.- 169 114, 088 1, 036, 526 111, 118 479, 463 66, 980 
Sar geald Gi mi | ies “Mem| sees| “amim| eat 
Other tekuseial cheuslacio. 222 279,003 |.....------| 100427 |[.....-------- 1,088, 620 |.......----.- 574, 125 
E. PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES..............|..........]--........-- kt a a | | eeeneeeen sl none a 3, 768, 862 
Mineral cnsth pigments— . 
_ a : \ — and other forms of iron -~ 3 
ee, 5, 1, 028, 643 29, 587, 285 276, 493 197 642, 618 01 
Other mineral-earth pigments (whiting, _ ann * wesives ” 
| eae ee 951, 687 16, 085 661, 785 4, 452, 648 65, 493 2, 043, 852 35, 325 
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PRODUCTION OF SOLVENTS 
FOLLOWS CONSUMING TREND 


Based on latest available figures on pro- 
duction, the output of solvents in recent 
weeks has been subject to some curtail- 
ment, following a downward trend of ac- 
tivities in many important consuming 
industries. 

The figures in the following table repre- 
senting production of denatured alcohol 
refer to the amounts withdrawn for de- 
naturization and are larger than the totals 
actually denatured for the periods speci- 
fied. This tendency to hold surplus stocks 
to low levels is reported to be general 
among producers of solvents and gives a 
firm undertone to values. 





ETHYL ALCOHOL | | METHANOL 


Production 
--= Denatured 


(moving twelve-month average, 1931 = 100) 


ETHYL ALCOHOL METHANOL 
Production 1930. .111.0 Synthetic 1930...108.3 
1929. .136.4 1929... 63.3 
Denatured 1930..111.8 Crude 1980...149.1 
1929. .139.5 1929...214.9 





Export figures for May emphasize the 
good demand for solvents which has come 
from foreign markets. For the first five 
months of this year material gains have 
been recorded in export shipments of 
methanol, butyl alcohol, carbon _bisul- 
fide, carbon tetrachloride, and ethylene 
compounds. 

Solvent Production 
Year Production 


Amy] Acetate, 1000 lb.......... 1930 ¥ 
Amy] Alcohol (Fusel Oil), 1000gal. 1929 391 
Benzene, 1000 gal.............. 1930 19,918 
Butyl Acetate, 1000 lb.......... 1930 35,456 
Butyl Alcohol, 1000 lb.......... 1929 67,500 
Carbon Bisulfide 1000 lb........ 1929 71,010 
Carbon Tetrachloride, 1000 lb... 1930 34,298 
Chloroform, 1000 Ib............ 1930 2,470 
Ether, Ethyl, 1000 lb........... 1930 8,699 
Ethyl Acetate, 1000 lb.......... 1930 69,670 
Ethyl Alcohol, 1000 pr. gals... .. 1931 151,464 
Ethylene Glycol, 1000 lb........ 1927 11,723 
Glycol Ethers, 1000 Ib........ 1927 1,079 
Methanol, 1000 gal ............ 1931 3,235 
Methyl Acetone, 1000 Ib........ 1929 4.675 
Solvent Naphtha-Xylene,1000gal. 1930 6,699 
Current Production 
Ethyl Alcohol, 1000 pr. gal. 1932 1931 
Production January-April .... 43,227 43,819 
March..... aie 9,526 11,929 
Ri oc oo ee 11,162 
Denatured January-April.... 28,874 33,713 
MEMPO oo cece cs Tee 8,795 
CT ee ‘ 6,700 10,541 
Methanol, 1000 gal. 
Crude January-April . 1,023 1,794 
: ee 295 483 
ye epee 290 322 
Synthetic January-April ... 2,148 2,950 
OS Serr ee 514 732 
ROM Cen. eK 502 785 
x % * 


Chloroform Extract of Pyrethrum in vehicle of 
kerosene proves highly effective mosquito 
spray, according to research board of U. 8. 
Army at Manila. The use of several solvents 
in insect sprays is thoroughly discussed in the 
current issue of the Philippine Journal of 
Science. 





RULINGS ON COMPLETELY DENATURED ALCOHOL 
AFFECT FORMULAE AND SHIPMENTS 





THREE NEW C. D. FORMULAE DEVELOPED 
PRODUCERS ALSO QUOTE NEW PRICES 








NEW C. D. FORMULAE 
C.D. 5 


100.00 Ethyl Alcohol 
5.00 Isopropanol (denaturing grade) 
1.25 Calorite (or similar compound) 
.75 Aldehol (Denatol, or similar com- 
pound) 
.25 Alpha Terpineol, denaturing grade. 
C. D. 5-A 
100.00 Ethyl Alcohol 
2.50 Isopropanol 
.0O Pontol (or similar compound) 
.50 Calorite (or similar compound) 
.50 Aldehol (Denatol, or similar com- 
pound) 
.25 Alpha Terpineol, denaturing grade 
C. D. 10 (Solvent Purposes) 
100.00 Ethyl Alcohol 
2.50 Pontol (or similar compound) 
2.50 Isupropanol denaturing grade) 


5.00 Tecsol (or similar compound) 
.50 Aviation gasoline 


NEW USES FOR ESTERS IN 
MOISTURE - PROOF PAPERS 


Paper mills are keenly following de- 
velopments in the moisture-proofing of 
glassine and the heavier wrapping and 
carton stocks. New low-price materials 
have been made possible by the appli- 
cation of special nitrocellulose lacquers. 

Formulae are now in use calling for the 
use of anhydrous alcohol, Solox, ester 
(acetate) solvents, plasticizers, and dilu- 
ents. Large-scale manufacturers of the 
new papers find solvent recovery and 
separation essential to economical oper- 
ation. Some solvent producers, including 
the U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., are 
equipped to render this service. 

* * * 
Soviet claim to be independent of world for 
photographic chemical supply. It was also 
recently reported that they have completed 


bo 


“x 

















the world’s largest plastics operation. 











In addition to revising the present formula No. 5 for completely denatured alcohol, 
an optional formula 5A, and C. D. No. 10 for general solvent purposes have been 
released by the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. 
improved in quality and have no obnoxious or nauseating odor. The Bureau of Indus- 
trial Alcohol has also authorized the addition of an aromatic to old material now in 
the hands of jobbers and dealers. Full information regarding its application and where 


All Pyro shipped this season will be 


it may be obtained will be supplied on 
-, gues by the U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
oO. 


Tank Shipments 


Shipments of completely denatured 
alcohol in tank cars will not be permitted 
under article 117 of Treasury Depart- 
ment ruling of June third. This is an 
expected extension of the previous regu- 
lations forbidding tank truck and tank 
wagon shipments. The ruling applies to 
all transfers involving a change in owner- 
ship, but not to intra-company or com- 
pany agent shipments. Article 111 pro- 
vides that packages of more than five 
wine gallons shall be of metal only. 
Protests have been registered by jobbers 
and the wholesale drug trade who have 
considerable investment in pumps, tanks, 
and handling equipment. 


Prices 


Price schedules for C. D. No. 5 were 
announced in the latter half of June. 
Deliveries from September to the end 
of the year necessitate the addition to 
present prices of the carrying charges on 
raw and finished material that must be 
made and carried in anticipation of the 
seasonal demand. C. D. No. 5 is quoted 
at 38.5¢ in carloads of inclusive non- 
returnable drums, f.o.b. production 
points. Discounts of 5% will be allowed 
on July shipments and 2!'4% on August. 
Jobbers are allowed an additional 1¢ 
per gal. on purchases of three carloads or 
more. 

* * * 


C. D. 10 Formula is of pleasant odor, shown by 
tests conducted by Institute of Paint and 
Varnish Research, which prove it an entirely 
satisfactory solvent for shellac. 





MAN 


PRODUCTS THAN ANY 
RAW MATERIA 


THIS EXHIBIT DEPICTS 
SEVERAL IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 
WHICH ARE AMONG THE LARGEST 
USERS OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 











charts the first three weeks. 





USES OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL DRAMATIZED — Electric Locomotive ‘‘delivers’’ alco- 
hol and chemical solvents before 42nd Street throngs. U. S. In 
display visited by New York University chemistry classes. 536 chemists, students, request 


Industrial Alcohol Co. 
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SOLVENTS IMPORTANT TO NEW USES OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 


Synthesis means theJbuildingJup of a 
complex body from simple elements. 
Nowhere is this better illustrated than 
in the phenomenal growth of modern 
plastics and synthetic resins. Research in 
this field was begun seventy-five years 
ago, and within the past decade has given 
a multitude of new products to industry. 

Plastics fall broadly into three classes— 
those which set under heat (thermo- 
setting), producing insoluble and infusible 
compounds; those which remain perma- 
nently fusible (thermo-plastic); and a 
third intermediate group which partakes 
generally of thermo-plastic characteristics, 
but on prolonged heating goes over to the 
insoluble form. 


Plastic Applications 


In"the thermo-setting group are included 
such familiar products as Bakelite and 
Durez, which are met everywhere in the 
shape of telephone receivers, clock cases, 
switchboard and ignition accessories, bot- 
tle caps, buttons, etc. 

The thermo-plastic group includes many 
of the synthetic resins which are of prime 
importance to the paint, varnish and sur- 
facing industries. These resins are most 
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PAINT, VARNISH and LACQUER 


versatile products and, according to selec- 
tion, lend themselves to a multiplicity of 
finished materials and uses. Practically 
every type of surfacing is an outlet for 
some synthetic product for employment 
in interior and exterior paints and var- 
nishes, paper and textile coatings, auto- 
mobile finishes, etc. 


Solvents Important 


Solvents play an important role in syn- 
thetic surfacings. Some resin types, par- 
ticularly those employed in impregnating 
compounds and adhesives, require de- 
natured ethyl alcohol or the higher alco- 
hols; others may be used with ester sol- 
vents. However, those which serve the 
true varnish uses, for the most part, are 
blended by cooking with the familiar var- 
nish oils—and thinned out with hydro- 
carbon or petroleum solvents. 

It has been found that the choice and 
proportioning of solventsexert a profound 
effect on the character of finished coating. 

* * 


Commercial Solvents is reported to be operating 
its solvents plants at capacity to take advan- 
tage of low-priced corn. On completion of 
stocks, plants will be temporarily closed— 
this periodic activity having been found 
cheaper than continuous low-scale operation. 
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(moving twelve-month averages, 1 
Year 





931 = 100) 


Jan. - May April May 
—_— c 
Chemicals, production index.......... { — 100 ioe i. cane at 
Cosmetics and Perfumes, value,’000 omitted. . 1929 $193,440 1927 $161,245 
Drugs, value, ’000 omitted ................. 1929 $637,126 1927 $549,798 
Dyes and Coal-Tar Chemicals, 1000 Ib. ...... 1980 431,825 1929 521,663 
: 1982 _ 87,712 16,804 17,577 
Explosives, | PRATT Capen PL Wa paras 1981 303,408 132,828 27,647 26,960 
Leather, production index............ ore “loo B e Fs Ht. 
Raetie: DICMO. ooo vin 0k ov etkcen 1982 _— 9,156 2,078 _— 
pyroxylin spread, 1000 Ib. 1931 36,308 13,953 4,273 4,060 
Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer.......... 1982 —~ $73,845% $22,590 _ 
sales, value, 000 cmitted 1931 $188,206 $99,855 $22,600 $33,403 
1932 mets 4,753** == Seal 
Lacquers only, 1000 gal............. 1981 22,595 5,681 ** WAR, aaa 
Plastics, Pyroxylin, 1000 Ib................ 1981 16,000 1930 20,000 
Pane. BOUND Abs o. ev edwl vccceien 1931 25,500 1980 30,800 
ROE ie ais ah Re vc hes euxAans oh485 1931 144,000 1930 119,000 
nhs sand 1932 -- 354,534 57,894 43,868 
Textile (cotton) Finishing, 1000 yd. ... { 1931 814,853 386,8617" 86,612 67,704 


* January through April, only. 





Distribution Cost, Credit Methods and Resins en- 
gage delegates at Western Zone convention 
of National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Associa- 
tion in three-day session in San Francisco. 


Ban on Intoxicant Production in Indian Territory 
excepted by Congress Act to permit Boraecai 
Oil Co. to make synthetic alcohol. The In- 
dians approved. 
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SOLVENT PRICE TRENDS 


Afsteady price tone ruled in the Solvent 
Market last month with fractional changes 


in;quotations for V. M. and P. Naphtha, 
and C. D. 5 alcohol. Other offerings held 
an unchanged level, and the index re- 
mained stationary. The index is based on 
the arithmetical average of a list of 36 
representative solvents. 
* * 
80% of Drug Manufacturers will pass on to deal- 


ers the new excise levies, a recent count shows 
6,000 items affected. 


NEW DOUBLE-HEAD DRUM 


Producers of industrial solvents and 
other wet chemicals have found it diffi- 
cult to get vital technical information 
and mixing instructions 
to the consumer at the 
time the shipping drum 
arrives and is_ opened. 
The problem appears to 
have been solved by the 
development of a double- 
headed drum. As 
illustrated, instruc- 
tions are enclosed 
between an outer, 
protective head 
? and the bung-head. 
Essenual information may thus reach 
the solvent consumer with certainty, re- 
gardless of the number of handlers or 
middlemen. 

This new-type 54-gallon drum has been 
enthusiastically received by the anti- 
freeze trade, in which dealer advertising 
and merchandising material is also 
packed. The attractively lithographed 
headyjis quickly removed with a screw- 
driver and‘serves as a dealer sign and 
price blackboard. This drum, on which 
patents are pending, has been developed 
by the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company. 


“ * + 

We thank the i d for its critical 
’ e an e in ustry and apprecia- 
tive reception of the first issue of Solvent 
News. We will strive to maintain a strictly 
impartial editorial policy, yet continue to 
publish all news and statistics of genuine use- 
fulness to consumers of solvents. Chemists 
and plant engineers are especially invited to 
send in brief items of technical interest to 
other solvent users. 














INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Eo. 


. INDUSTRIALCHEMICALLO. Inc. 


ea 
WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 
ALCOHOLS : ESTER SOLVENTS ETHER CELLULOSE ACETATE 
Amy? Alcohol — Fete Ether. Ethyl— Bulk and Solutions 
Butyl Alcohol Butyl Acetate ait view ae cee ran ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Ethyl Alcohol Ethylene Glycol PLASTICIZERS 


Anhydrous—Pure and Denatured 
Commercial—Pure and Denatured 
Fusel Oil—Crude and 
Refined 
Methanol 
Secondary Amy! Alcohol 
Secondary Butyl Alcohol 
Solox 


Monoethylether Acetate 
Diatol 
Diethyl Carbonate 
Estersol 
Ethyl Acetate 
Ethyl Lactate 
Secondary Amy! Acetate 
Secondary Butyl Acetate 


Diamyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 


Collodions 
Cotton Solutions 


Dimethyl Phthalate 
NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 


Ethyl Acetoacetate 

Ethyl Chlorocarbonate 

Ethyl Oxalate 

Ethylene 

Sodium Oxalacetate 
MISCELLANEOUS SOLVENTS 

Acetone 

Methyl! Acetone 


Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 





U. S. Chemical Export Figures (Continued) 

























































































































































































APRIL— | FOUR MONTHS ENDING APRIL— 
| UNIT OF ees ere 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED QUAN- j 
| tity 1931 1932 | 1931 1932 
i ‘ i Value | Quantity wi Value | Quantity | Value 
Chemical pigments— oN | ie —— | 
DI Boiss aces co oS oes cc cwegaseeeass jo ae 1, 037, 491 | 74, 085 430, 681 | 28, 483 || 4, 391, 342 309, 603 1, 433, 512 | 103, 359 
je ee eee :: oe 808, 506 | 35, 584 721, 982 33, 310 || 2, 987, 415 134, 969 3, 152, 391 ] 132, 289 
Bone black and lampblack-................-. * eee 241, 127 | 13, 155 240, 298 9, 773 || 947, 875 44, 766 623, 33, 765 
Carbon black or gas black................-.. Ee ..... 6, - 104 | 380, 605 | 7,808, 998 378, 303 ! 27, 346, 750 1, 646, 755 30, 317, 364 - 1, 452, 687 
Red lead, litharge. and orange mineral.....- ...... 7, 381 | Se | aE eRe ee 3, 495, 453 218, 424 : ; 
|. Ea ene See Rey | 75, S| ee Dinas hdnnareniane “206, 37 8 “18, 837 
IN Aight inic.dsa8s Se ccntanen 465, 340 21, 522 | SeaeecTugant Re ee 1, 247, 11 59, 27 
. | Capen F< seem mle aaaat Sy Etats aaa I" "" 3° 931, 738 | CS  aaenaeyed PRIN 
NN ic enkiletinsanhiccasconiiaceenn 171, 049 EE De oasndanareds i, 743, 704 | 80, 153 
| 8 ES ep neeaeony sees 63, 525 Ul, ee | ativan napa miata 414, 064 31, 556 
Other chemical pigments  95E 589, 570 66, 605 2, 474, 434 295, 926 1, 790, 553 | 222, 376 
Bituminous paints, liquid and plastic.........|.........- 2 ceeeabtel S| cy al) ee | 150, 730 |------2------- 64, 955 
bg SS eae eee | ae 266, 101 | 41, 551 129, 816 22, 375 | 1,078, 959 | 155, 004 583, 490 | 111, 867 
Kalsomine or cold-water pemts, Gry........... i 420, 284 | $ 405, 920 | 20, 248 i 2, 156, 924 111, 883 1, 804, 029 93, 520 
Nitrocellulose (pyroxylin) — | | i | 
II Soo et a et 1G Gel..... 47, 195 , 130, 063 19, 821 | 53, 396 | 116, 585 338, 968 86, 771 228, 198 
co, Ee eee ee ore: Ge@l....- 8, 893 | 19, 704 7, 746 12, 965 \ 39, 351 84, 841 30, 632 62, 713 
Thinners for nitrocellulose lacquers......--.-. Gen <.: 39, 436 47, 393 21, 730 23, 295 || 114, 453 143, 336 76, 304 86, 599 
Ready-mixed paints, stains, and enamels.._._- a 189, 428 377, 906 96, 748 171, 529 i 660, 694 1, 348, 395 385, 743 728, 083 
Varnishes (oil or spirit, and liquid dryers).....| Gal...-_- 29, 901 53, 743 24, 525 30, 527 || 137, 335 212, 938 109, 084 131, 300 
Paint and varnish removers................-.- GC 2, 631 4, 385 1,033 1,927 || 7, 811 | ll, 825 | 4, 483 5, 991 
F. FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS_._.__-- Ts... 146,613 | 1,897,859 71,614 634, 552 || 457,405 | 5, 780, 237 | "3%, 952 3, 214, 171 
——— {. — —— —— — _ —— 
Nitrogenous fertilizer materials— ! 
AMMMORIGM¢ SUINMOLS:.........<.6-266<0-<66<- "Ton....< 12, 241 402, 580 563 | 13, 874 48, 176 | 1, 622, 214 | 12, 463 355, 102 
Other nitrogenous chemical materials - -..-__. (\ 8, 895 360, 175 8, 822 249, 521 | 23, 111 | 981, 249 50, 988 1, 436, 436 
Nitrogenous organic waste materials - ....... :, oo 785 20, 1, 678 34, 376 || 2, 105 | 64, 314 | 2, 669 54, 156 
Phosphatic fertilizer materials— | | 
Phosphatic rock— } 
* Beige grade Nard rock ......... .....2..0se-s- J 4, 072 24, 850 8, 903 57,990 | 7, 253 42, 252 | 35, 349 209, 934 
Po een ae eee : ee 93, 498 396, 236 48, 095 204, 718 314, 896 1, 340, 171 213, 319 900, 914 
Superphosphate (acid phosphate) .-| Ton 14, 778 186, 712 2, 442 33, 656 28, 814 351, 407 | 5, 628 80, 690 
Other phosphate materials. .............-.-- i 369 18, 433 102 2, 644 2, 285 91, 997 | 570 25, 842 
Potassic fertilizer materials— | 
Potassium chloride or muriate............--- ‘Tor... 6, 088 263, 807 40 743 | 12, 924 572, 342 | 40 743 
Other potash fertilizers...............-. Lea Oe 160 | Ci. ,. | Seen Sie! eames ey 809 31,071 | 56 3, 181 
Concentrated chemical fertilizers— | 
Nitrogenous phosphatic types... ........-.--- Ton.....| 4,507 | $170, 146 | 820 $29, 918 $14, 376 $585, 443 3, 485 $131, 033 
Nitrogenous phosphatic potassic types. . ..-- Tee 5. 74 ye | eens Rony eee 94 | eae) ee eres 
Prepared fertilizer mixtures... ............-.-.- ee 1, 136 44, 763 | 149 7, 112 2, 562 4, 798 385 16, 135 
G. EXPLOSIVES, FUSES, ETC...............----------|---------- isa Se EEN 154, 381 | aS, i. | ae ri) > | ae 427,076 
U. 5. Chemical Import vince for April 
i| 
APRIL— \ FOUR MONTHS ENDING APRIT— 
UNIT OF | ee Aes ee : 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED | QUAN- ‘ =e sian 
TITY 1931 1932 i 1931 1932 
; ' - z | a sieeee sai 
) | 
Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity Value Quantity | Value 
GROUP 8 CHEMICALS AND RELATED | | | 
IRIE Oecd ac dc naeas cov avccuunadcdscscesaleseuusscoupeeoesaaseacd | 8, 481, 403 |-- ae ae 4, 302, 827 | Pe Sateen 35, 457, 7 Re es Sate awed | 18, 030, Ail 
Me; OGRA PRODUCTS: xcs osccoesceccSocdenSexve enoceades. Pec |}, 208,214 |............ 900 067 l= .......<...- 3,982, 206 |............- | ~ 3, 217, 721 
Crude— 
Dead or creosote oil..............---.- free..| Gal... 4, 903, 936 494, 945 823, 900 410, 286 14, 947, 132 1, 494,569 | 10, 296, 806 | 927, 932 
Oo ee nea a ES Se Saat ee |) eee WEG EE ci ddendeocads A ee 270, 379 
Intermediates— | 
ja ee dut..| Lb.....- 101, 542 5, 659 3, 727 4, 233 363, 280 22, 458 305, 311 | 100, 286 
(PRE GU cases Gbceccwkcdcdangaed dut..| B..... 47,674 43, 341 75, 561 31, 666 251, 284 157, 423 286, 431 142, oS 
Finished products— 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and color 
gt eee eee dut..| Lb...... 479, 173 540, 157 378, 147 430, 554 1, 556, 740 he 820, 331 | 1, 441, 545 1, 580, 624 
MINN a ooo ed Soe s aes ee |. 6, 075 7,7 2, 048 1, 849 18, 502 22, 113 | 8, 806 8, 704 
1, ee eee ee eee eee ae 6, 666 14, 103 55 665 41, 538 62, 137 1,799 1, 880 
eee eee |? See 216, 449 245, 983 214, 753 230, 810 $23, 345 929, 012 | 776, 832 846, 139 
Ls ea Oat Eb. .... 220 426 1, 049 1,370 11, 278 10, 814 | 2, 182 2, 754 
LS: ea a eae | eee 234, 237 257, 615 147, 637 183, 717 605, 787 739, 057 | 513, 885 581, 259 
RY ANOOer PRION on occ. ccc ckcacaocces |: 11, 729 10, 394 10, 431 10, 071 40, 666 38, 703 49, 868 | 52, 944 
Coal-tar medicinals.................... dut..| LB...... 2, 529 10, 689 2, 205 9, 605 19, 325 60, 697 7, 795 64, 122 
Other finished coal-tar products... ...- dut..| Lb...... 7, 601 19, 527 11, 485 36, 934 33, 391 107, 698 37, 630 131, 543 
B. MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARA- 
ps EE ae Oe DS SIREN nee repens 345, 584 |...........- ee | eee eer 1, 173, 702 
Quinine sulphate.......... A oe 86, 104 30, 849 115, 484 39, 466 474, 296 183, 586 298, 708 101, 452 
Other quinine and other alkaloids and “a 
from cinchona bark.................... ree..| Oz...... 64 98 36, 472 1,051 20, 456 7,995 137, 784 | 26,114 
Other alkaloids, salts, and derivatives...dut__|..........].-...--...-- Lt | eee Sees i> Serene SRG [esaseece.c5.n. | 35, 763 
Antitoxins, serums, vaccines, etc., and blis- | 
tering beetles fi Weed ek 5 ee eed ae nec | eee | 721 
} nas: t 92, 682 45,815 105, 548 154, 625 426, 632 174, 110 397, 292 
OCONEE ONG BONES 6 oo cccscasc~cccccnece free..| Lb..._.- 55 (<i, | ae Sree es 177 Uh | SUS ee Ne ER eee ae 
Other medicinals...................-...- oS Ser eee , eer (i. ) MEN Ge istexaccecsas 22, 812 
All other preparations, n. 6. $-..-.-..---- al ena SERED ate e 7) ea 145, 809 Fenwanesncosen- Cl Sa 589, 548 
DD; Vo Uweatan CHEM CATS soo oes cee cee CT | ae 1, 152, 526 AS 6, 231, 174 |......-.------ 5, 102, 293 
Acetylene, butylene, ethylene, and propy- } 
a éut..i Lb. -.... 20, 785 3, 227 11, 673 1, 957 | 121, 440 21,115 96, 932 10, 256 
Acids and anhydrides— | } 
Acetic or pyroligneous...............-. 6, 206, 680 298, 533 4, 368, 506 244, 421 
Arsenious (white arsenic) .. 4, 986, 944 149, 286 | 4, 439, 901 113, 376 
.... — Rea ae esl 35, 835 2, 315 | 35, 501 2, 098 
ON a a 178, 242 | 9, 345 | 112, 667 6, 033 
Sulphuric (oil of vitriol) ..............- 163, 600 | 899 | , 906 2, 
; RCE Ren ee mS 822,010 | 180, 639 647, 460 112, 525 
: i | | _ SIRSeRaa eane eaIrA? 63, 307 | 2, 927 | 100 114 
11,478 179, 750 504, 876 | 88, 333 | 452, 611 61, 058 
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U. S. Chemical Import Figures (Continued) 

















































































































| { ‘ 
| APRIL— f FOUR MONTHS ENDING APRIL— 
UNIT OF | | 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED | QUAN- = RERSREEEEEE —_—_____——_——- 
see 1931 1932 | 1931 1932 
Quantity | Value | Quantity Value I Quantity Value Quantity | Value 
ee n.@.S., et fusel oi]... .. | ae Eee ees ey aan NINO io eccsacecccs 2, 367 ||-------------- BGO0 (accwncucascese . 
mmonium compounds, nD. @. s.— | 
Chloride (umviatey Lea ae dut_.| Lb_._..- 517, 214 15, 500 180, 404 5,128 | 1, 944, 621 | 56, 821 1, 799, 342 44,793 
| EEE ee dut..}| Lb_...-- 1, 049, 329 29, 151 825 6, 593 2, 732, 422 | 79, 655 1, 916, 800 49, 945 
OES a EES dut_.| Lb_.....! 16, 098 943 27, 519 1,071 192, 807 | 11, 161 63, 932 3, 163 
Barium compounds..................-- éut_.| Lb.....- 357, 522 14, 522 111, 644 3, 327 2, 454, 463 | , 186 395, 371 9, 807 
Pa ny a ore Ri®, Buccccccsaake Gut..1 1b...... stbeu ence buelesswieeosepeloacaapasctccleeecesacenee 208, 720 8, 055 50, 1, 875 
elllulose products, n. e. s.— 
MORtB10.....--eerennenneensenenecesens dut..| Lb...... | 2,279 | ET, ERED re 7, 596 | 9, 943 477 520 
All other— | | 
h h 1 h thick, and 
. ce gig meats! ° WO sevexs | 6, 039 5,917 20, 965 14, 564 52, 120 | 72, 085 47, 332 30, 332 
bs) h wid | 
pony aie ee de, | © eee | SE ee Speer yee 4, 456 3, 319 21, 348 | 9, 913 12, 770 9, 566 
OP 5 ee eee ce] oa 24, 955 $34, 725 22,953 | $22, 243 || 71, 550 $107, 956 | 90, 854 $90, 696 
Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) ......-.--- free..| Lb-- 150, 650 6, 147 198, 938 | 6, 356 941, 026 38, 317 2, 631, 429 72, 543 
ycerin— 
RES nic Sansa raeRincmsoceceaseaien dut..| Lb...... 761, 792 41, 697 255, 136 | 10, 743 3, 675, 896 | 208, 492 1, 965, 293 82, 050 
OEE ee ee Gut..130....-: 85, 250 7, 462 133, 229 | 9, 973 , 454 | 49, 828 539, 046 37, 122 
ie ee free..| Lb.....- 41, 291 153, 776 22, 064 | 77, 956 121, 493 451, 248 94, 756 319, 668 
Lime, chlorinated, or bleaching powder...dut_-| Lb...-_. 197, 218 7, 214 374, 760 10, 909 639, 805 20; 179 | 756, 233 19, 007 
Magnesium compounds.......-....-...-- Gut.) ib. ..<.. | 628, 728 8, 074 897, 253 15, 140 3, 183, 176 61,469 | 3, 485, 688 , 588 
*otassium compounds, n. e. s.— | | 
Argols, tartar, and wine lees. .....----- free..| Lb...... | 1,086, 814 104,360 | 1, 237, 968 78, 885 5, 811, 043 553,153 | 4, 809, 734 281, 396 
LS EEE a ee | 1,681, 142 73,974 | 1, 604, 055 | 66, 061 5, 690, 163 258,364 | 4, 236, 172, 521 
Chlorate and perchlorate... ee |e ee 716, 635 26,841 | 1,047,772 | > nd ‘eo — 3, preg = bot 
Eee eee ee! |! a Pee rem am tes 11, ° 5 vive 
| RSE free..| Lb....-- 20, 8, 152 16, 974 5, 837 28, 969 10, 857 | 21, 107 7, 273 
Hydroxide (caustic potash) -....-.-.--- Ont.) Lb. .... 699, 512 41, 337 546, 669 28, 167 2: ~~ 470 153,676 | 2,001, 385 105, 011 
Nitrate crude (saltpeter).....- a ee 473 31, 779 761 37, 437 9R0 287, 067 | 7, 654 395, rn 
mann ann nee compounds, n. €.8.<. Mtb... 2e | 910, 773 44, 206 390, 849 19, 241 2; ayy 709 130, 319 | 1, 146, 755 | 68, 772 
Sodium compounds, Dn. e. s.— | 
OIE I Lee ey 6 SS EN Sh, Sena Peat 500, Ld | ae eee won-n-e-| 500, god 
Sulphate, crude (salt cake) -. ires..) LD.....- 23, 195, 905 140,151 | 5,297, 688 26, 578 || 61, 920, 553 350, 768 37, 021, 946 198, 57 
OO EERE A ES free..| Lb_..--. | 1, 730, 640 126,920 | 1,657,521 | 195, 247 §, 372, 267 402,907 | 6, 017, 261 be 24 
+n “uma (yellow prussiate) -. am. i» ee | 114, 375 9, 893 | 90,777 | 7, 811 | 632, 273 54, 282 <a ef 
SAR a ey ee a ut. | SRR bates eA Se es Seen een Reyne enw |G Ree hie SNORE Beem oe 4 
P ews See (except pyrophosphate) - . ..dut-- ~ ee 413, 113 5, 480 | 22, 094 377 | "2 po 3 — 37, 374 773 
GL oP EIDE otc clcakacacucceclsccuswcncens On eee oe hs oe eens 9, 5, gee eraser Seer pen 
Other sodium compounds, n. e. 8. - Be mg Reekrecen ae 62, 430 |... or aie QIGSEG |... conse nse 168, 179 
santa dia PP EC free.-| Grain --.| 24 od EE Exreme eee 76 277, 255 | 94 318, 017 
as daddies street... 2-2-2. Se A 5 ae Cir eo hot | ee O86 766 |..5-524-5-5--- 595, 456 
Other industrial chemicals... ---------\qyt_ 2007777777 ees 221,081 |............ 174400 ee... ee 642, 313 
| 
E. PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES..- Peepers (eee | 175, 753 | ee oe WEE |...-.2.-<+5.- WiTOOS: |2- cc 2cocs-. | 511, 772 
Mineral earth pigments— i 
Iron oxide and iron hydroxide. . .---- -dut..! Lb......] 1,210, 767 | 27,577 | 943, 253 | 14,895 || 3, 346, 562 80, 077 3, 363, 363 56, 4 
Ochers and siennas..............---- -dut.-| Lb-.--.-| 1,019, 507 18,448 | 671,016 | 10,648 |, 2,974, 006 57, 467 2, 692 41, 47 
‘a Ras — earth pigments......---- a ERS ial sibs eile as 15, 697 J-----2e-eee- 0 7 A | nee Ty 900 oc ccetteczawes 5 
emical pigments— | | . 
Lithopone and zinc pigments, n. e. s..-.dut- | fe 1, 434, 046 56,373 | 1, 366, 046 38,710 | 3, 787, 401 148, 27 4, 549, 115 poger 
Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxide. ---- -- dut- tS = 206, 337 13, 067 | 501, 665 21,089 | 96), 134 64, 867 2, 280, 608 eg 
Other chemical pigments-. Gat. Ta. ..<2- 243, 973 16,276 | 341,831 14, 735 865, 751 67, 77 1, 020, 295 - ri 
= and enamels... ...------- = ee pasoslocs detuanead doo ougs aurea 17; = Neaescame ro oe eee aie : 771 
Ey eae < dut..| Gal. ...- 2, 524 4, j 629 i. | ‘ | . . , 
F, FERTILIZERS AND MATERIALS......-....-.-------| Ton...-- 141, 622 | 4, 670, 662 | 59,685 | 1,259, 149 | 669,553 | 21, 932, 351 326, 180 7, 005, 57) 
| | j 
Nitrogenous— | 
Ammeniom sulphate. saeieict ae ree... Ton oo 6, 724 221, 340 25, 399 498, 549 | 32, 1s 1 Bek “1 1 On 
Ammonium sulphate-nitrate-_-.._..-....free. on..... 414 i sadll REE nel eee ee i ’ . 
Colum cyanamide or lime nlteagen...S00.- qea.- 2 6,242 | 194,741 | 7, 647 | 108, _ | * = i O45, = se . = 
RO MEDD cccncackncrscceccccneas ree. es 2, 842 93, 286 95 | : ¥ , , 
OSE SE ae” free..| Ton_..-- 7,800! 309,094 | 25 353 | 13, 282 | 492, 534 3, 258 gen 
LS See ae free_.| Ton... | 1, 096 | 48, 423 | 272 6, 867 | 4, 73 226, 412 2,217 60, 1 
Getinm Girate...............5...cccce free..| Ton...-- 67,008 | 2,421, 898 | 2, 675 67, 897 | 301,433 | 11, 567, 827 44, 270 1, 313, 627 
Uren One Giese ........-..-s2c0-.5<000 free..| Ton....- 3 32, 668 | 114 8, 969 , 02 » 976 1, 896 140, rr 
pp oter nitrogenous. -.-- 2.2222 o.. free.| Ton....| 8,228, 319, 863 4,422 127,421 30,923 | 1, 022, 796 9, 688 228, 
*hosphates— | | 
Boneash, dust, and meai, and animal carbon | 
i ceniceemerasiaias xen free..| Ton.....| 4,547| 104, 674 | 2, 109 37, 489 | 20, 763 487, 800 13, 639 241, 401 
: Other phosphate materials........----- free..) Ton.....| 210 2, 614 | 3, 349 61, 258 || 9, 157 118, 123 16, 927 234, 
’otash fertilizers— } {| ts 
Chloride, crude (muriate) .. free_.| Ton..... 9, 479 381, 113 | 2,914 105, 975 | 50, 754 1, 935, 833 18, 635 po gb 
COREE LOTTE free.-| Ton..... | 7, 945 87, 307 | 2, 325 19, 946 | 39, 170 367, 624 29, 375 262, . 
BRITO SUED a co sercniccccennnccwccusel free..| Ton... 8,967 | 124, 362 4, 626 60, 246 | 60, 811 891, 315 45, 372 570, 397 
Sulphate, crude..................----.-free..; Ton..... 3, 746 172, 713 | 571 28, 886 || 18, 126 705, 956 6, 671 bart 
Other potash-bearing substances... . - free... Ton...-- 69 485 | 65 599 224 1,717 256 2, 
Fertilizers, compounded, or chemically com- | | j 
eee a nitrogen, oe —— To | 1, 337 | 83, 669 | 30 1,175 8, 652 516, 898 7 40, 442 
UNG POTASD.......ccccccccccccccccccccce Tee. .) Beicas » ode | . | vid b> . 
i iinichatensccnaiensnicomsaiand free..| Ton... 4,608 | 53, 820 | 3,047 | 42, 240 19, 201 | 219, 543 | 13, 528 197, 863 
NUN 5 ss ee Ae aes 3 eS 108, 952 |!............ J 180, 725 | er be 177, 092 
| | 
Powder and other explosives, n. e. s_...-- Gibclossee ee ae ere | Sonera | 6, 74 Seen: 6, = 
2 eee eae dut..) Lb.....- 712, 417 104, 048 | 720, 415 105, 555 | 1, 048, 954 156, 196 1, 097, 442 10 
Fireworks and ammunition............-- SS SORES ESE Tare | i eat Aas Pts 5 | See 1k | ae are A 
H. SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS...........------|---------- beaihas baie | $98;408 |... .. 2-222. ae EE | 954, 261 | pistes, Goyal Res 802, 940 
| | | 
Soap— | | | be 
PD ckencavtohitamsiaesenaeseeueen i ae oe | 263, 262 | 24, 057 | 269, 077 18, 292 924, 150 | $7, 671 735, 070 59, = 
PR bi ikcpidcdinckaccacncescneoenendae | ao * Sa 125, 343 | 37, 001 70, 808 22, 032 451, 527 | 119, 512 | 317, 627 84, 70: 
SCS eee ae ea ee ee Oe ae aS | 166, 281 | 16, 307 128, 548 9, 463 524, 021 | 109 o08 sets 
fF, : 9 r: » 
Perfume matertals.......-.-.-------++0+ eee: we) neater |... | 1028688 |... ek | ey ve] 350,738 
Perfumery, bay rum, and toilet water.....dut_.'..........!......----.. | 06, 006 |... <5.<22-<- i ar GC | eres 107, 858 
CO Sere Mat...) Eib......] 7,917 | 1, 587 | 723 105 || 13, 605 3, 079 5, 057 = 
Cosmetics, powders, creams, etc..-.-.--- Os cloceon ssnSniaeocancwans® hh ees oe | eee PIMPOOL fi sescvcs ccass 88, 63 
J. ARTICLES IN GROUP 8, ORDINARILY DUTIABLE, i {} | : 
IMPORTED GRUL...........2c.c52.0000000 es | St ee fh ne i | a eee e 39, 320 











Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States, of the§Dept. of Commerce 
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The Trend of Prices 





unchanged. 





Slightly better sentiment prevailed in business generally during June. 
Chemical Markets’ Average Price for 20 representative chemicals moved 
slightly higher; Journal of Commerce’s chemical index remained un- 
changed; The Annalist’s chemical index was slightly lower, while the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association’s indices for fats and oils, chemicals and drugs 
were lower, fertilizer materials slightly higher, and mixed fertilizers 








While tonnages continued to decline as 
the summer season progressed, a slightly 
better sentiment prevailed in most sec- 
tions of the industry. Undoubtedly the 
balancing of the budget, passage of the 
economy bill, and the approaching ad- 
journment of Congress were the main 
contributing factors bringing about the 
improvement. 

With a few important exceptions prices 
remained firm. Coincident with the an- 
nouncement from Washington that no 
further sales of C. D. 5 would be allowed 
in tank cars, producers announced a re- 
vised price on that formula. In New York, 
drums, in carlot quantities, are now 
quoted at 39.6 cents, and less carlot 
quantities, 6 cents higher. Alphanaphthol, 
technical, was advanced 3 cents, and 
glycerine, lye, 3/8 cents. In the list of 
declines, the most important were citric 
acid, reduced to 30 cents, ammonium 
sulfate, domestic, down to $18.00, with 
imported a dollar under this, anthra- 
quinone, reduced 5 cents. The various 
tin chemicals went lower, reflecting the 
sudden weakness in the primary tin 
markets. Prices on trisodium phosphate, 
locally, became competitive, but the car- 
lot quotation remained unaltered. 


Still Waiting 


As yet no indication of its findings has 
been given by the Treasury Department 
on alleged sulfate “dumping.” Con- 
ditions in Chile, reported in detail in the 
Foreign News Section, would seem to 
point to lower prices for nitrate for the 
coming fertilizer season. Prices on seasonal 
items were steady as demand picked up. 
Reports on calcium chloride are con- 
flicting, some quarters reporting satis- 
factory tonnages, while in others, a less 
optimistic viewpoint was apparent. 

The process industries continued to 
operate at very reduced schedules. The 
paper, glass, tanning, and textile indus- 
tries were reported as holding shipments 
to relatively small quantities for im- 
mediate needs. In the rubber field, a 
slight improvement was noted. However, 
activity in June was no lower than in 
May in most lines. In the textile centers, 
schedules are expected to be heavier in 
the next thirty day period preparatory to 
the fall and winter season. Plating 
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chemicals were in better demand as the 
automotive industry expanded operations. 
Unless business continues to show further 
definite improvements, however, it is 
quite likely that some curtailment will 
occur, as several of the plants are to be 
closed for inventory and repairs. 


Chemical Indices 


Chemical and allied industry indices 
of wholesale prices prepared by the 
National Fertilizer Association showed 
mixed changes. The rapid decline in fats 
and oils continued during the first part 
of the month, showed a slight recovery 
in the middle weeks, but again declined 
in the final weeks. Changes in the re- 
maining groups were small. 


Fats & Chem. & Fert. Mized_ All 
Oils Drugs Mat. Fert. Groups 
May 28 36.6 87.8 67.5 71.9 60.3 
June 4 35.8 87.8 68.0 71.9 59.9 
June 11 35.9 87.6 67.8 71.9 59.6 
June 18 36.1 87.6 67.9 71.9 60.0 
June 25 35.0 7.6 68.0 71.9 60.5 


The chemical index of the Annalist 
rose from 87.9 on May 31 to 89.0 on 
June 21, while the chemical index of the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce remained un- 


least a short period of price stability 
instead of uninterrupted declines. 

Retail trade, particularly in seasonal 
items, improved slightly during June, but 
conditions in practically every section are 
only “‘quiet to fair.” There is no real 
activity anywhere. Wholesale lines report- 
ed slightly larger shipments, but merchants 
are charry of carrying heavy stocks and 
continue to buy from hand to mouth. 

In the heavy industrial lines little 
change occurred. The steel trade is 
running at only 14-15 per cent of capacity. 
Activity in the Detroit area appeared to 
be centered in two or three companies 
only. The commodity markets reflected 
the further decline in the stock market. 
The metals with the exception of copper, 
strengthened slightly by the new tariff 
rate, were much weaker, lead and tin 
going to new low levels. 

The N. Y. Times’ weekly index of 
business activity showed a slight, but 
significant improvement during the month, 
due largely to increases in freight ‘car 
loadings and automobile production. 
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i ? June 18 June 11 June 4 
changed. The most encouraging sign 1932 1982 1932 
= ‘ Freight car loadings... *51.0 49.5 48.6 
generally was the rise in the last half Steel mill acti vity <ihle 206 46204 «(2 . 4 
7) Oo i 4 Elec. power production. 68.8 68.5 69.2 
f the ” nth in the general wholesale Automobile production 51.7 51.5 49.0 
price indices such as Fisher’s, Journal of | Cardedcot.cloth prod.. 59.0 68.0 69.9 
= oes ‘ Combined index....... *55 2 54.8 55.1 
Commerce, and the N. F. A., indicating at *Subject to revision. 
I d . B : Latest Previous Year 
nauces O uUSstNess Available Month Ago 
Month 
Automobile Production, April... 148,013 118,959 336,939 
tBrokers Loans, June l.......... $300 $379 $1,434 
*Building Contracts, May...... $146,221 $121,704 $306,079 
*Car Loadings, June 11........ 501 447 732 
tCommercial Paper, April 30... $108 $105 $307 
| eee 46.2 48.7 72.2 
*Mail Order Sales, May........ $38,718 $39,745 $50,070 
Failures, Dun, May........... $83,763 $101,068 $53,371 
*Merchandise Imports, May. . $112,000 $127,000 $179,694 
*Merchandise Exports, May.. . $132,000 $136,000 203,970 
Furnaces in Blast, June 1..... 18.6 21 33. 
TEC CCN IEE Ca sie 5.5, ec bs 6 Mareen Amacdeale so 0% 2,177 2,326 3,620 
*000 omitted. +000,000 omitted. 
160 FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS L.C.L. ‘ia INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 200 VALUE OF EXPORTS 
TOTAL (ansusTED)* UNADJUSTED 
UNADWSTED | 
00 pee , a —_—< < el moras 
40 & uli FYeTY EVO) FTP frre poly aol 40 FPVETUITETTY CVUTT) CTETTO ETE TTOOTOTYD ET TUTIOVOTT) Cv OTTOOvIVE? ° PPT CTVETY CVUTTY CVOTT CTT | Prrvel eer) |FPPT CTT YTTT 
WHOLESALE PRICES saa FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 200 VALUE OF IMPORTS 
| | " UNADJUSTED 
ADWJSTED 
100 100 
40 FTTH PETTY) TTT TA TTT TT PTT) YYTTT PTT TT 40 PEYUTA ITED T) (TUTTI EVEUTD YU TTT EVETTD CTT TTY TT TTT moult o Luu | Frrn PETTY) FATTY) EYYYYY PTET) CYT TTT | PRReT) CTY YT) EYTTT 














Business indicators, Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive = 100. 
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Prices Current 
& 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 
indicated ‘‘second hands.” 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and- 

Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 

Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, 
Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the origina] packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - Jan. 1931 $1.283 - June 1932 $1.68 
















































































































































































7 , | Current 1932 1931 1930 
Important Price Changes | Market Low __High High _Low__High _Low 
: |Acetaldehyde, drs lc-1 wks.. . lb. . 18} sme 184 sok .184 ak 21 .184 
Advances June May (Acetaldol, 50 galdr......... Ib. 127 ae 31 0.2? ‘31 31 27 
Alcohol, C. D. 5, carlots, |Acetamide............-.--- lb. 195 1.35 95 1.35 (95 1.35 1.35 1.20 
N.Y 396 355 |Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl.. .Ib 22 23 22 23 Ze 23 23 21 
Less carlots ; 456 415 |Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 
Alphanaphthol, test 60 57 ee  ~—oreRaerees ib. 21 25 21 2521 25 .29 25 
Glycerine, lye ; 04% 0334  |Acetin, tech drums.......... Ib. 30 32 30 .32 .30 .32 2 30 
: : |Acetone, ONS oo. ci we erate eee 10 10 .10 .104 12 11 
Declines |Acetone Oil, bbls NY. gal.. 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.25 be 1.25 1.25 1.15 
Sr ogee 30 32 [Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb eby.-Ib. 1556855 68.55 68 68 55 
Ammonium Sulfate, dom 18.00 20.00 [Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
Imported 17.00 18 00 | trachlorethane)............. 
Anthraquinone 45 50 | Acids ~ 
Benzyl] Alcohol.. 75 95 |Acid Abietic. ..... Etat aut Mapua ese 12 12 12 12 12 Per See Veta 
Camphor, slabs 40 421 Acetic, 28% 400 lb _ bbis 
Casein, 20-30 mesh.... 0514 0534 at dos < eee Bas, Reewae 2.75 2.40 2.75 2.40 2.60 3.88 2.60 
Cream of Tartar, dom & imp 18 1834 Glacial, bbl c-1 wk UU |: 9.14 8.35 9.14 8.35 9.23 13.68 9.23 
Japan Wax 074 0714 POE scsSescccewae: Wace 8.89 8.10 8.89 8.10 8.98 13.43 8.98 
Linseed, cake 18.50 19.00 NED sick ck ic diwis'as od. pais 72 72 72 72 72 / rr Cree 
Tankage, ground 1.30 1.35 ‘Anthranilic, Fat, DDB; .6.5.65« Ib 85 95 85 95 85 95 1.00 
ee gas 22 2214 Technical, bbls........ ib 65 70.65 70 65 75 
Tin Tetrachloride 1465 1510 |Battery, cbys........... lb. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1 2.25 2.25 1.60 
Trisodium Phosphate, L.C.L. Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbls. . . .Ib. 35 45 35 45 35 45 53 0 
N. Y. c LAE eI 3.45 3.85 Boric, powd, 250 Ib. bbls. 
Turpentine 41 BEG 2-. . Jessnbadesarpcaneaeaee lb. 0425 05 .0425 .07 .064 07? .072 063 
Quicksilver ; 58.00 65.00 Broenmner'a; bbls... .. 065005 Ib. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.20 
os Butyric, 100% basis cbys. . . . lb. .80 .85 .80 .85 .80 .85 .90 
: iii beeen poate +800" Ys “de er | bas von 5.25 §.25 5.25 
‘HEMICAL MARKETS’ Average Price for |Chlorosulfonic, 0 rums 
CHEMICAL MARKET 786 er titi: Ib. 044 05}  .043 05}  .043 05} .05} 044 
20 representative industrial chemicals |c icra: 993%, drs......... Ib “13 “13 13 144.14} "17 ‘19 “15 
moved up slightly due to a aa in Gite, "US, peta Ib. — _ woe - ak oe ye y 
ice for C. . No. 5 aleohol. ae Sane: 1. I sao demos ccueats Ib 30 30 30 334 . 43 4 
price for C. D. No. 5 al a =a a a Bs 54152 ss os Os 
Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. gal. .42 AF .42 .47 42 .60 -70 . 54 
97-99%, pale drs “ede .gal 49 .50 49 .50 49 60 77 58 
Formic, ‘tech 90%, 140 Ib 
ine ieee b. 104 12.10} 12.104 12 12 103 
Gallic, taik, | rene lb. .60 .70 .60 80 -60 .70 .55 i 
og OS eee eee Ds. -esane cy Re ree .74 .74 .74 
Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks..... 4 . 5 Bs «sf By is .80 Be ie 6 .80 .80 By sis 
H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... .60 65 60 65 -60 -70 70 65 
Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln eby ib. amare We Bee as Ge “etares .67 67 67 
Hydrobromic, 48% » coml, 155 
Ib cbys wks. ........... 45 48 45 48 45 48 48 45 
Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid 
MEMEDMED Secu sniwGcaieeass- ul) mec. come | wae ol conn bieeee Sooo 
Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks |b. .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 .90 .90 .80 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 Ib bbls 
EE GOP ATES: Dec Gaaar OB sxciis.s OB. ocva .06 063 06 
Hydrofluosilicie, 35%, 400 lb. 
bbls wks....... 11 12 11 12 a | 12 12 11 
Hypophosphorous, 30%, USP, 
demijohns .. SSP | Se ene .85 85 .85 
Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 lb bbls Ib. °  .04 .044 .04 044 .04 .044 -05 .04 
44%, light, 500 Ib bbls. .... .Ib. 11} 2 wut 12 -114 12 12 ant 
Laurent’s, 250 Ib bbls... lb. .36 .42 .36 42 .36 .42 42 .36 
Linoleic. . . ae lb. .16 .16 .16 .16 -16 
Malic, powd, kegs. . os 45 .60 .45 .60 -45 .60 .60 45 
Metanilie, 2 250 Ib bbls a. .60 .65 .60 65 -60 .65 65 .60 
Mixed Sulfuric - Nitric. . ; 
tanks wks.......... ‘N unit .07 .07} .07 .073 .07 .073 .07} .07 
tanks wks... ....8 unit .008 01 .008 01 .008 Ol -O1 .008 
Monochloroacetic, tech bbl. . .Ib. .20 .30 .20 .30 .20 .30 -30 .18 
Monosulfonic, bbls. . 7 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65 
|Muriatie, Soy deg, 120 lb ebys 
| ol wks......... OOM. 2.50% ae TSB. weer. 1:85 1:96 1:85 
stood as the month closed at .0632 com- | tanks, wks.... Ct er Cae EO) cae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
~ ae |__ 20 degrees, cbys wks...100 lb. |... oe Peas. sistoon 1.45 1.45 
pared with .0630 in May, April, and |n¢ W, 250 Ib bbls..... ie 85 95 85 “O95 85 95 95 ‘85 
| 
saan — Ce ee ee Naphthionie, tech, 250 lb..... 60 65 60 65 -60 65 NOM 66 6c 
March and equal to the February figure. ‘Nitric, 36 des, OS ge a 
The Price stood at .0646 in June 1931, | . - wea ae td Ue SOO) waka 5100 sss: 5.00 5.00 658.00 
= » 2 9 ° cDdys c- 
and .0718 in June 1930. grins 100 a, 6.00 ..... O08 inde: 6.00 6.00 6.00 
eee Oxalic, 300 lb bbls wks NY. Pe ll “ee | .113 -103 ae -113 | 
: Phosphoric 50%, U.S. P.....Ib. ..... = | eee a wsiene .14 .14 .14 
Acetone — Little change has occurred SyTupy, ong tog 0 Les | eee er 14 wee. 14 ‘- .14 
‘ . : : ome Yommercial, tanks. MR sscas «ae wd<a« -80 ..... : é 
in the market for this commodity. The  |Picramie, 300 ib bbls. - Ib 65 70 | 68 "70. .65 70 70 3 
volume has been somewhat better, due to | Bieric, kegs....-.... Ib 30 at 50 ” 50 -50 -30 
Psi i : , |Pyrogallic, ery WAMIRS © sons odes 
better conditions in the automobile in- |. wit . ues 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1 a0 1.60 1.60 1.30 
. |Salicy ic, tec : "125 » bbl... ) < 38 7 ; 4 
dustry, but withdrawals by other consum- Salicylic, 250 Ib. bile. ae ia - iad rod 15 = "16 on 
j j str] av aile > any  |Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 Ib cbys 
ing industries have failed to show any ae Seite 100 lb. 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
improvement. Sales of paint, varnish and | canis, es, wie “ib 15.00 “area 15.09 ‘ame 16. ° 4 he 
. : “2 eee " .¢ 1.6 ‘ . 6 A . 
lacquer products during April, as reported | 60°, 1500 Ib dr wks....100 Ib. 1.27} 1.424 1.27} 1.42} 1.424 1.27} 1.424 1.278 
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“UNIQUE” 


DIOXAN 
CH osuieeniniin 


Physical 


Boiling point ..... 101°C. _—“ Viscosity (20°C.) .... O11 
Melting point. . . ... 11°C. ‘Vapor pressure (20°C.) 29 mm 
Density (20°C.). .... 1.03 Practically odorless 








Chemical 


A saturated, cyclic hydrocarbon containing two ether groups. Yet it 
is completely soluble in water, as well as hydrocarbons and organic 
solvents. Neutral, stable, unaffected by acids or alkalies. Highly polar, 
solvent for certain metallic nitrates and chlorides. Excellent solvent 
for cellulose esters, natural and synthetic resins (including rubber), 
vegetable and mineral oils, certain waxes and dyes. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


30 E. 42nd St., New York 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Unit of Union Carbide ie ~ and Carbon Corporation 
2 2 


Nee crm ce crm ee ee eee wee eee es eae ae ia ee ee ~ 
ke Technical Division, CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 7 


\ New York, N. Y. CM-7-32 w” 


Please send me further information about Dioxan. 
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Compan 
tw pany 





~~ Street 

\ r 
—" 
State 
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ms Prices Current and Comment 














Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 - Jan. 1931 $1.283 - June 1932 $1.68 
to the Bureau of Census, by 588 manu- a Low High High . High Low 
facturers aggregated $22,590,109 in value, 
. : Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs l1c-1 
compared with a revised aggregate of $19, + ecg Siemens Raising TOT 18.50 ..... eer 18.50 18.50 18.50 
089,005 in March and $31,867,468 in April a a gt tg bbls. _~ "123 42-00 "123 2.0 "123 a a 2-3 
year ago. Total classified sales for April, Tarterie, USP, gran. powd, es ie ne wi a me ‘i ua 
reported by 323 establishments were | Tobie 250 lb bbls. Ib, 8088180) TBO stash as 
$13 330,329 against $11,309,193 in March. —— bottles... .. - ines Be siewes — ecale-c . ; = = 
April trade sales were $8,691,193 against a ungstic, bie boi 1.40 1.70 “1.40 1.70 ‘1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 
$6,810,079. Industrial sales in April —— pie oe ‘12 : ae "20 "12 "20 "20 12 
totaled $4,639,136 of which $3,336,891 a bree cannsss ‘Ib. ee 78 75 90 -55 = 18 55 
was paint and varnish and $1,302,245 Vegetable, edible.......... lb. 60 ‘65 ~—-.60 ‘65 60 65 65 -60 
: 5 POSHINCALS of sciedecan of Ib. .50 .55 .50 55 -50 55 55 ‘50 
lacquer. This compared with a total of 
$4,449,114 in March of which $3,018,039 a ge ee 
was paint and varnish and $1,481,075 goo =~ Aaceeege, “ae 123.123 1595 1495.17 18 17 
lacquer. Total sales reported by 588 a LRN. Ib. Ae _ be bey —- iat 13 ‘tol 
manufacturers from January to April Amy! (from pentane) . o oa aie sie eon ies pom poe i“ 
. ~ SD S460 6 Wes 0 e628 es, sana lene e ° Ve ° . ° 
totaled $73,854,417 against $99,855,065 | Diacetone, 50 galdredel...gal. 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1:60 1.42 
for the corresponding period last year. er 190 pf, 50 el. i ak tai as 1 «ch ek on 
Acid Citric — The competitive posi- Anhydrous, drums... . . ‘54 ‘5854 58 54 .60 71 56 
* 3 sar : A No. 5, *188 pf, 50 gal. = 
tion in this item continued to force prices drums extra.........gal. ..... .396* .27 396.27 .44 50 .40 
down and two separate reductions were er Thacnl ig Ape dr. 2 = $3 Ris $3 Re 1:00 1 00 190 
made in June. U. 8S. exports of citrate of |Alcotate, tanks.............gal. ..... BOD disiece .60 .60 i ae aero 
: . . _ Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal drib. .80 .82 .80 .82 .80 .82 .82 .80 
lime during the first quarter of 1932 |Aipha-Naphthol, crude, 300 lb. 7 
jumped to 2,118,367 pounds ($190,775), AlpheeNapitiylainine, 380" Ib 57 -58 57 -65 -60 65 65 -60 
compared with 958,314 pounds ($122,504) im bbls Or oo 66 32 34 32 34 :32 34 34 32 
in the corresponding 1931 quarter. This “— ton 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.20 
is almost half the total shipments of Chrome, 500 Ib casks, wks 
eruatinin:. creeping LL ALOR RIO, 100 lb. 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 5.25 4.50 
5,043,653 pounds in the calendar year oe lump, 400 Ib — se 4m 8m 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.80 3.10 
1931, all of which went to the United be, ced, es bbls : . : ‘ . i ; 
-: : . “tap EE SIS: 100 lb. 3.50 3.75 3.50 $75 (8200 <O:76 {8:75 . 2250 
Kingdom. No imports of this commodity Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY.100 lb. 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 24.30 24.30 
4 during 1931 and 1932 have been recorded. Chloride Anhydrous ...... Ib. 05 09.05 .09 .05 .09 15 .05 
f ctr yo ——" Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb. 
Imports of citric acid during the first er Ib. 16 7 (Os 17 16 17 18 16 
quarter of 1931 totaled 34,142 pounds, en gy mcg se ma .20 3 | .20 21 18 .22 .26 219 
valued at $6,097. Citric acid is also ex- Prey: 100 lb. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 2.05 1.90 
rey t pera cnt Coml, bags c-1 wks .100]b. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.25 
port ut is not separately shown in |Aminoazobenzene, 110lbkegslb. ..... MAG: 25555 TH5: ssens 1.15 1.15 1.15 
export statistics. 
: Ammonium 
Acid Sulfuric — Production has been Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks ..... ee We dias .05} .054 .054 
radically reduced still further to meet the Ammonia, anhyd. 100 Ib cyl.. .lb. .15} . 15} .154 .15} .15} . 15} - 154 -153 
ae oes a Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del.. .Ib. .02} .03 02% .03 .022 .03 .03 .03 
decline in demand from the fertilizer Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks....  ..... SP suas 1023 .02$ .02 02 .02 
industry. Prices are being maintained Acetate . ghcaaae tienes lb. .28 .39 8=—. . 28 .39 28 .39 .39 28 
rather firmly and reports from Baltimore peti bebe a ae" * +t ass hes ‘2 ae 5.15 
sans ifluoride, Pe ‘ ‘ «aa [ ‘ ; ee . Z 
state that producers there are unwilling Carbonate, tech, 500 tb ca. 1b. 10.12.1104 .12 .09 12 12 i) 
to make concessions as they feel that this oride, white, *4 
: . . sea dle WR isc ecc packet 100 Ib. 3.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
will fail to stimulate buying in any larger Gray, 250 lb bbls wks...Ib. 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
quantities Reports to the Bureau of | yardage RA CAR Cb OE he 
° ) ate, 500 Ib bbis....... ; .16 Re ‘ : F 
Census by 76 fertilizer manufacturers, | Qitrare um ili. “— @ @ . 2 Ss “* “SE 
operating 104 plants, show that the Pereulfate, At3 i —t ss - Bb. 25 £274.25 .274 25 30 30 126 
° e ° os ate, tec wi 
statistics on production, purchases, stocks, aia bbls ba 14 se) ee 00 i i ua i tt 12 18 1g 
- a te “ aa _ ate, el csscs or ; ; .30 : : ‘ 1.80 2.10 1.75 
etc., of sulfuric acid ware os follows: Pro Southern points.....100Ib. 1.20 1.25 ..... 1.25 1.25 1.75 2.10 1.824 
duction in 1930, April—188,621 short a 26% | as 
tons; 1932, March—87,816 tons; 1932, at... 2 ee ¥ ae 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 57.60 45.00 
April—59,090 tons. Four months’ output Phe yp oreo =. ‘ ae = lb. .36 .48 36 .48 36 .48 .48 36 
;. om ntane) 
—1930—788,542 tons; 1931—610,598 tons; ~ Lae DEPRES Ib. a .157—. 157 174 .16 222 . 236 .222 
1932—360,002 tons. Consumed in fer- | AlokoeccFudor 0” 9 - Mh IS SH 8G 88K 
tilizer manufacture and shipments: 1930, As On ae aa ae ib +a 5 = “+a “™ ha 5 = 5 = “= 
: : : i ~? {Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs... .... i } . : 
April—204,703 tons; 1931, April—-111,939 Annatto, § fine..... “ie Ib. 34 S87 37 .34 37 37 34 
tons; 1932, March—65,249 tons; April—  |A*jpainone: sublimed, 12 : 45 45 55 .50 55 .90 50 
50,557 tons. Four months’, 1930—881,590 [Antimony, metal slabs, ton a. 05 05} 05 06} 06} 073 us 064 
pms S66 Ch es Selene a < eee fe : ‘ . .06! . -07% r 
tons; 1931—606,566 tons; 1932—290,711 Needle, powd, 100 Ib cs....Ib. 084 .09 = .08}4 (09 .084 .09 .09 .08 
Sao ae —" soln (butter of) 
tons. Shipments to other than fertilizer | ~cbys................... 13 7 (OB 17 13 17 17 13 
manufacturers: 1930, April—34,646 tons; nid Sid - gage Ib. _ 2 a 2s 2+ = 
i , Oo VEEID.. «© eee sevcee . Pe . . . . . . . 
1931, April—32,351 tons; 1982, March— ——— artion, ae ~ : 16 .20 16 .20 16 .20 .20 16 
: . i Jermillion, “See % F .42 ‘ 42 .38 42 .42 .38 
22,492 tons; April—23,214 tons. Four  |[archil, cone, 600 Ib bbls. || | Ib. 17 19 17 "19 17 19 19 ‘W7 
months, 1930—150,554 tons; 1931—146, | Rouble, 600 Ib bbe... i 2 ae ea a 
110 tons; 1932—98,095 tons. To fer- |Ar ols, 80%, casks. <<. Ib. m 2 oe pe 18} 182118 
tilizer manufacturers: 1931, April—11, *Delivery ga mas Oe ” — O74 - ” - 7” 
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663 tons; 1932, March—21,817 tons; 
April—15,267 tons. Four months, 1932 

84,067 tons. Stocks: April, 1930— 
94,355 tons; April, 1931—117,058 tons; 
March, 1932—87,338 tons; April, 1932 
78,107 tons. 

Alcohol The announcement of new 
C. D. 5 formulas and the new ruling 


against the sale of completely denatured 


in tank cars created a_ considerable 


amount of interest and discussion in 
the trade. Producers also took the 
center of the stage when they announced 
an upward revision of prices for anti- 


freeze. Quotations on all other formulas 
have been repeated for the 3rd quarter. 
Effective July 1, C. D. 5 will be quoted 
according to the producers’ announcements 
at 39.6¢ 
delivery in 


drums, for 


territory. 


a gallon, in ecarlots, 
the metropolitan 
Five-drum lots will command a premium 
of 6c a gallon over the carlot price, while 
one to four-drum lots will be quoted up 
to 47.6c a gallom. A discount of 5 per 
cent will be allowed for July and 2! 
cent on August deliveries. 
taking three carloads or more after 
July 1 will be allowed extra lc a 
gallon. The anti-freeze methanol schedule 
for the last half of the year will be 3c a 
gallon below the alcohol schedule, 
the same discounts for July 
deliveries. 

Alkalies — While prices have been 
steadily maintained, shipments of both 
ash and caustic have been disappointing, 
particularly in the rayon field. 
leum producers are reported as_ being 
more active, but the flurry in the soap 
industry has subsided. Little improve- 
ment is looked for until after the summer 
period. April exports of soda ash amounted 
to 2,098,627 pounds, as compared with 
5,737,738 pounds in the same month a 
year ago. Exports of caustic soda for the 
first four months of this year amounted to 
only 36,681,220 pounds, as against 48,- 
964,744 pounds for the same period in 
1931. Salt cake is quiet. 

Alphanaphthol — Producers advanced 
the price on technical material 3c bring- 
ing the new quotation up to 60c. 


2 per 
Any jobber 


an 


with 
and August 


Petro- 


Ammonium Sulfate — Domestic 
producers. revised quotations downward 
during the month, the new price being 
held at $18.00 a ton. Importers met this 
figure by offering material at $17.00 a 
ton openly and some rumors were about 
that $16.00 could be done on largetonnages. 
The situation is filled with uncertainty as 
the Treasury Department continues to 
withhold any indication of what stand will 
finally be taken on the alleged “dumping.”’ 
Secreatry Mills refused to divulge to the 
House any of the testimony taken at the 
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Current 932 1931 930 
Market Low High High Low gh Low 
Aroclors, wks... . ey lb. .20 .40 .20 .40 .20 .40 .40 .20 
Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, es. .lb. .09}3 .10 .093 .10 .09F .10 oad .083 
White, 112 lb kegs.... lb. .O4 05 .04 .05 .032 05 .044 .03% 
Asbestine, c-1 wks. GOR °aacax 15.00 aan je |: ree 15.00 15.00 1 
Barium 
Barium Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
wks.... .ton 56.50 57.00 56.50 57.00 56.50 60.00 60.00 58.00 
Chlorate, 112 Ib kegs NY. .Ib .14 .15 .14 td .14 18 15 .14 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks... .ton 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 69 .00 63 .00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs... lb 12 .13 ome 13 .12 .13 13 12 
Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls...... Ib. 043 054 043 .05} .043 .054 054 .04} 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks Ib 074 .08 .074 Os 07% .08} .084 .074 
Barytes, Floated, 350 Ib bbls 
wks.. , ; ton 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 24 .00 23 .00 
Bauxite, bulk, mines ton 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .lb Be 3 22 (21 24 22 31 .34 .24 
Refined, cases..... ae 24 25 24 28 25 37 .38 37 
White, cases Ib .33 34 .33 36 .34 36 .63 34 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 Ib 
drums wks... : lb. .60 .65 .60 .65 .60 65 .65 60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.... gal. 20 20 18 21 .22 21 
Ind. Pure, tanks works SS) eee LS alle Seg .20 .18 21 .22 21 
Benzidine Base, dry, 250 lb. 

Ne : lb 65 .67 .65 .67 .65 .67 .74 65 
Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 lb drs. lb. 45 AT 45 AT 45 AT 1.00 45 
Benzyl Chloride, tech drs....Ib.  ..... ee : ee .30 .25 25 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk Ib. ..... 22 22 .22 24 .24 22 

Naphthylamine, sublimed, 200 
Ib bbls. feos lb. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 2:95 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Tech, 200 Ib bbis — 85 Ib. .53 .58 .53 .58 .53 .65 .65 .53 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 60.00 75.00 60.00 80.00 75.00 90.00 90.00 75.00 

Bleaching Powder 

Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs 
c-1 wks contract 100 Ib. 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.35 2.35 2.00 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY.....Unit 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.90 1.65 3.00 3.90 3.00 
Chicago... . . Unit 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 2.35 4.50 2.75 
S. American shipt . cS) ae NOM occee Nom. 2. 3.20 4.10 3.15 

Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 

Prussian Soluble........lb.  ..... a jee (ate 35 .35 .35 
Bone, raw, Chicago... .. .ton ee 20.00 20.00 21.50 21.00 32 39.00 31.00 
Bone Ash, 100 lb kegs. ..... .Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 .07 .06 

Black, 200 Ib bbls...._... _Ib. 05} ‘O8t 054 ‘081 054 08} 084 054 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton 21.25 22.00 21.00 22.00 21 3l 31 31 
Borax, bags. ; Ib. .018 .02 018 .034 .024 .034 .03} . 024 
Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% pwd. Ib. .114 .13 .11} 13 114 13 .14 > 
Paste, bbls... . . Ib .114 13 .11} 13 -114 13 14 .12 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt rer Ib. 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
Bromine, cases............ 36 .43 .36 .43 .36 .43 47 .38 
Bronze,  Siguanenia powd blk. ‘Ib. 60 1.20 .60 1.20 .60 1.20 1.20 .60 
Gold bulk . lb. 55 1,25 .55 1.25 .55 1.25 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, ‘normal drs. . .Ib. .134 .139 .134 166 .161 .175 .20 17 
Tank, wks.. =. | eee .124 124 143 .143 .175 .186 16 
Aldehyde, 50 gal ‘drs wks. . _Ib. 34 .36 34 .36 .34 tt 44 34 
Carbitol see Diet hylene Glycol 
Mono (Butyl Ether) actin, aigeGe | ee See? | aeleves alee) see caelggen - Serebdine 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether) ey2 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. 1 | ee .50 .50 
Propionate, drs , <i aeeee sae .25 22 .25 22 .25 Be 22 
Stearate, 50 gal drs.. .....Ib. .25 . 254 25 . 254 .25 30 .30 25 
Tartrate, ae <a 55 .60 55 .60 .55 .60 55 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes... ..Ib .65 .90 65 .90 65 90 1.75 90 
Calcium 
Calcium, nanan 150 lb bags 
e-1 100%. ccc ks 2.50 2.00 | 2.00 4.50 2.00 
Arsenate, _ 100 lb bbls e-1 
wks. ; re .054 .06 .054 .06 .06 .09 3! .07 
Cc arbide, ‘drs. errr | > .05 .06 .05 .06 .05 .06 06 .05 
—e tech, 100 Ib bags 
or ee lb. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Cc Mloride, Flake, 375 lb drs 
ON WES: 5 oasesscs ee | ee 21.00 21.00 22.75 W276 73.76 
Solid, 650 Ib ‘drs c-1 fob wks 
: .ton ae PSU oascas 18.00 18.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Nitrate, 100 Ib bags. ee ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 43.00 43.00 40.00 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs Ib — Rome” Gcees ee ree 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls. Ib. .08 .083 .08 .083 .08 .08} .08% 08 
Stearate, 100 Ib. bbls <iib: 17 .18 mf 18 Pe ly 4 22 .26 19 
Calurea, bags S. points c.i.f.. ton oe ee O6:65 scx. 88.65 88.65 88.65 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls.|b. A. eee i Sore 18 .18 18 
Candelilla W ax, bags... IO: veictic BEM! Se ieers .14 13 15 .20 15 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene G lycol 
Mono LT AL a ne nA ee ke ee eer Ae OME A ee ee 
ne Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 
>. .08 15 .08 15 .08 15 15 .08 
Black, "100-300 Ib cases 1c-1 
ee Sey cas Ges 06 ppb .06 .12 .06 12 12 .06 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib. drs le-l 
5 SRR reseed tert, lb. .054 .06 054 .06 .054 .06 .054 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 ‘Ib G91. UD. cecec SG Genes WO Memes .06 18 .06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs 
delivered. . eS .063 .07 .064 .07 .064 07 .07 .064 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags.  e -26 28 .26 28 .26 .28 37 .28 
No. 1 Yellow, bags ....... lb. bt 22 214 24 .23 .40 .33 .25 
No. 2N Country, bags... . Ib. 15 .16 .14 .16 15 .23 ae .20 
No. 2 Regular, bags ee. are ee 213 .21 22 | 23 .30 .23 
ND ee NG oa eso 2 os 4's crane lb. .114 12 a | 12 BY | 11 .23 16 
No. 3 Chalky .. rei .114 12 BP | 12 Pe is | 133 .23 16 
Casein, Standard, Domestic... . 
Se ey lb. 05} .06 .053 O74 .06 .10 .154 .094 
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“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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hearings. Preliminary statistics for the 
first four months of 1932 reveal important 
declines in the U. S. imports of all types 
of nitrogenous fertilizer material except 
ammonium sulfate when compared with 
receipts for the corresponding months of 
1931. The following table shows the 
tonnage (long tons) imported by classes 
with particulars of countries of shipment 
for ammonium sulfate: 


Nitrogenous Fertilizer Imports 
Four months 


Commodity 1931 1932 

Ammonium sulfate. . . 32,143 88,448 
Ammonium-sulfate-nitrate 1,901 75 
Calcium cyanamide 32,494 27,503 
Calcium nitrate. 25,756 3,679 
fe 13,282 3,258 
Dried blood... .. 4,738 2,217 
Sodium nitrate. ... 301,433 44,270 
Urea and calurea... 3,025 1,896 
Other nitrogenous... . 30,923 9,688 


Ammonium Sulfate: Countries of Shipment 
for United States Imports 


Four 
months 

1932 
Belgium. . 22,978 
France... . 4,944 
Germany....... 4,665 
Netherlands. .... 45,072 
United Kingdom 2,726 
Canada..... 7,051 
Mexico 105 
Japan 907 


Antimony White — Producers are now 
quoting pale ivory at 633¢c; pure white 
at 1134c; standard white at 834¢ 


Benzol — Prices remained firm in the 
face of little immediate interest on the 
part of the consumers. The rubber in- 
dustry was reported as being in the 
market a little more actively, but not to 
such an extent as to change the generally 
prevailing conditions. Total quantity of 
coal consumed in by-product ovens 
amounted to 2,518,400 tons in May, as 
compared with 2,723,500 tons in April 
and 4,483,000 tons in May, 1931. Output 
of tar in May amounted to 23,169,280 
gallons, as compared with 24,356,200 
gallons in April and 41,243,600 gallons 
in May last year. Production of ammo- 
nium sulfate, or its equivalent, in May 
totaled 29,549 tons, as against 32,460 
tons in April and 52,608 tons in May, 
1931. Amount of light oils recovered was 
7,706,304 gallons, contrasted with 8,333,- 
910 gallons in April and 13,717,980 
gallons in May, 1931. 


Carbon Black — Sales to the auto tire 
manufacturers remained relatively small, 
the improvement looked for only par- 
tially materializing. Demand from the 
ink trade was spotty and is expected to 
decline further in the next two months. 
Prices were firmly held both in the Texas 
field, where the carlot quotation is re- 
ported at 234c f. o. b. shipping point and 
the local warehouse quotation of 5ce for 
similar quantity. Production of carbon 
black in the U. S. during 1931 decreased 
26.1% as compared with the 1930 output, 
the total for 1931 being 280,907,000 
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932 1931 
High High Low 





Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate) . 
Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs. ‘Ib. 
BOB OBPON .. isike sce aces 
Transparent, cases... 
oe Acetate, 50 lb kegs. ib. 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. . lb. 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. . lb. 
Light, 250 lb casks Pree,” lb. 
meee m1 Hardwood, lump, — 


w a powd, 100 lb bbls.. ib 
Chestnut, clarified bbls wks. -_ 
25% tks errs 

Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks. ib 
Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .lb. 
China Clay, lump, blk mines. .ton 
Powdered, bbls. . -lb. 


Pulverized, bbls wks...... ‘ton 

Imported, lump, DUK... ton 

Powdered, bbls.......... lb. 
Chlorine 


Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks contract 
eyls, el wks., contract... .Ib. 
Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 


WKS OONUFACE «056.66 6.505- lb. 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. 
gS | es b. 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 Ib drs. .Ib. 
Chloropicrin, comml CYB. ..... Ib. 
Chrome, Green, CP......... lb. 
ra Ib. 
Yellow. lb. 
C hromium, "Acetate, 8% ZC hrome 
eae Ib. 
20° soln, 400 1b bbls... .. . lb. 
Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. . Ib. 
Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. 
Coal tar, bbls... -bbl 


Cobalt Oxide, black, bags. . eee 
Cochineal, gray or black bag. .Ib 


Teneriffe silver, bags... .. .lb. 
Copper 

Copper, metal, electrol. . 100 lb 
Carbonate, 400 lb bbls... . .Ib 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls... . . .Ib 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs oe os 
Oxide, red, 100 Ib bbls... . .Ib 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
bt Is. ovees lb. 
Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks... .100 Ib. 
eee 9 ye and sugar bulk 
w o's « CONE 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
bbls > tek eseels 
eo ee S. E. bulk e-1.. .ton 
Meal 8. E. bulk. ..ton 


1% Amm., bags mills. . .ton 


Cream Tartar, USP, 300 Ib. 
"SEES een rere lb. 
Creosote, USP, 4: 21b ebys soe sas 
Oil, Grade 1 tanks........ gal. 
Grade 2 ere 
Grade 3. Seve eens 
Cresol, USP, drums : lb. 


Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr... .Ib. 
Cudbear, English. . . lb. 
Cutch, Rangoon, 100 Ib bales . Ib. 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. . . Ib. 
Cyanamide, bags c-1 frt allowed 
Ammonia unit. 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags. 100 Ib. 
White, 140 Ib bags. ...100 lb. 
Potato Yellow, 220 lb bgs. . lb. 
White, 220 Ib bags Ie-1....Ib 
Tapioca, 200 lb bags Ic- 1.. Ib. 
Diamylphthalate, drs wks. . ‘gal. 
Dianisidine, barrels.......... lb. 
Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs. . .lb. 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs Ib. 


Dichloromethane, drs wks. . . . lb. 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... lb. 
Diethylearbonate, drs... . gal. 


Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... “lb, 
Diethyleneglycol, drs. . " 
Mono ethyl ether, drs. . ib 
Mono butyl ether, drs. . .Ib. 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs. . lb. 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..... lb. 
Diethyl phthalate, 1000 Ib. 
RRR rear rere: b. 
Diethylsulfate, technical, 50 gal 
drums......... ‘ 
Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs... ‘lb. 





Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs. . .Ib. 
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PRODUCTS 





SUPER 


Because 


(PAT. PENDING) 


PURE 
INERT 


COLORLESS 
ALL SOLUBLE 


SUPERTEX is .. . 
PURE — It eliminates frothing and “sticking” in; 


’ 


INERT — It cannot react with colors or with fabric; 


COLORLESS — It gives true color values, bright, 
full shades, sharp outlines; 


ALL SOLUBLE —— It washes out completely and 
leaves the printed goods soft and clean. 


SUPERTEX used with HYDROSULPHITE A. W. C. produces 
a sparkling, clear discharge thickener that will not tarnish, pre- 
cipitate or turn black. 


e Make comparative tests with these products; 
be convinced of their superior working qualities. 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- June 1932 $1.68 





pounds as compared with 379,942,000 
pounds in 1930, according to a statistical 
and economic survey of the industry made 
by the Petroleum Economics Division 
of the Bureau of Mines. Domestic sales 
showed a small decrease, while exports 
gained 14.8 per cent and made a new 
high mark of 96,714,000 pounds, _ bringing 
the combined domestic and foreign sales 
to 258,426,000 or 7,000,000 
pounds more than in 1930. Comparative 
statistics of the industry for the years 
1930 and 1931 are presented in the fol- 
lowing compilation: 


pounds, 


1931 1930 
Number of producers 
reporting. . 26 33 
Number of plants 58 68 
Quantity produced: 
Louisiana, pounds 57,485,000 96,729,000 
Texas— 
Panhandle district, 
pounds. . .... 197,546,000 254,844,000 
Breckenridge _ dis- 
trict, pounds 13,332,000 16,905,000 
Other States, pounds 12,544,000 11,464,000 
Total pounds 280,907,000 379,942,000 
Produced by: 
Channel process, 
pounds be 255,322,000 350,254,000 
*Other processes, 
pounds 25,585,000 29,688,000 
Stocks held by producers 
Bec. 31, pounds 280,010,000 259,245,000 
Losses, pounds 1,716,000 1,361,000 
Sales :—Domestic— 
To rubber companies, 
pounds....... 134,315,000 128,572,000 
To ink companies, 
pounds 15,184,000 =: 19,220,000 
To paint companies, 
pounds ; 6,760,000 —- 11,922,000 
To miscellaneous com- 
panies, pounds 5,453,000 7,565,000 
Total pounds 161,712,000 167, 279 000 
Sales:—Export, pounds 96,714,000 ,260,000 
Total value at plants 
of carbon black pro- 
duced $8,621,000 $14,852,000 


Average per pound $0 0307 $0 0391 
Estimated quantity of 


natural gas used per 


1,000 cubic feet 195,396,000 266,471,000 
Average yield per 1,000 

cubic feet, pounds. . . 1.44 1.43 

*Including disec., roller ‘‘special,"" and ther- 
matomic 


Chrome Oxides This commodity 
was reduced to 19-20e a pound in barrels 
for domestic and to 22-2se for imported, 
the usual differentials 


kegs. 


being made _ for 


Coal-Tar Colors Demand from the 
textile field continued disappointing, but 
producers were reported as being more 
hopeful that a definite improvement in 
volume would occur in the 30 days. 
and stocks 


next 
Prices remained firm, however, 
are said to be light. [mports of synthetic 
U.S. in May totaled 206,225 
pounds and were valued at $203,483, it 
is reported by the Tariff Commission and 
the Dept. of Commerce. These figures 
compare with 675,058 pounds, valued at 
$576,332, imported the 
month last year. Imports during the first 
five months of 1932 have amounted to 
1,717,479 pounds, valued at $1,501,747; 
while imports in the corresponding period 
in 1931 were 2,030,402 pounds valued at 
$1,754,506. 


dyes into the 


during same 
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Current 932 1931 1930 
Market w High High Low High Low 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .Ib. 245 50 45 .50 45 .50 .50 5 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls... Ib. 15 .16 .15 .16 15 . 164 .164 154 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
Sea 18 15 .13 15 13 .15 15 .13 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib bbls 
eee a 34 ae .34 .o¢ .34 .37 .37 .34 
Dinitrophenol, ¢ 350 Ib bbls. .. Ib. 23 .24 .23 .24 .29 .30 .32 31 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls... . Ib. 16 Bi Yd -16 Pe iY f .16 «ke .18 .16 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 lb 
bbls wks. . lb. 42 46 .42 .46 .42 .46 .46 .42 
Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) : cal; eal, gee Sete oxime Stam ‘iaceceals 
Diphenyl... E _ 20 .40 .20 .40 .20 .40 .50 .20 
Diphenylamine 34 Loe 34: oF st .38 .40 .38 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 Ib bbl ib: 30 35 .30 .35 .30 .35 .35 .30 
Dip Oil, 25%, drums. . lb 26 .30 .26 .30 26 .30 .30 .26 
= — pods, bgs shipmt. “ton 26.00 27.00 26.00 30.00 28.00 35.00 46.50 35.00 
; ~ .05 055 .05 054 .05 .054 .05} .05 
E eg 7 otk, 200 Ib cases .... 43 44 43 .52 -45 .58 80 Pye ; 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 lb bbl: 
GO has ee Ks ten 100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1-90: “1.90 1.90 1.90 1.70 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 lb. drs. 
re : lb. 22 23 .22 .23 .23 .28 28 .21 
USP (Cone). lb. .09 .10 .09 .10 09 jm, (tee Rdeh \ielteece 
Ethyl Acetate, he E ster, 
tanks.... . Ib Se .09 . 064 .09 .115 .085 
drums.... : Ib. A | ee .10 .08 10 .158 .094 
Anhydrous, tanks... .. lb. 5 Ue .10 075 .119 .142 .119 
drums ; lb. . 103 wees .104 -085 .121 . 156 -115 
Acetoacetate, “50 gal drs... lb. .65 68 .65 .68 .65 .68 .68 65 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs. . _ .88 90 .88 .90 .88 .90 1.11 .88 
Bromide, tech, drums .50 .55 .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 .50 
Cc arbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs mn 1.85 1.90 1.85 1:30 14:35 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Chloride, 200 ib ‘drums ete vaors BA. Seceslae ee) vaste .22 .22 .22 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys Ib Senate ee .30 .40 .30 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. Ib. 50 52 .50 .52 .50 .52 .52 .50 
Furoate, 1 lb tins Ib 5.00 : LO | re 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Lactate, drums works lb. 25 .29 25 .29 .25 .29 .29 -25 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. . lb : 380 vias | oe .30 .30 .30 
Oxalate, drums works. ..lb 45 55 45 .55 45 .55 .55 45 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs wks lb. : ol eee eae .304 .304 .305 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 lb dr. .lb. (ore A | res .70 .70 .70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal ebys 
chloro, cont . a me 85 .75 .85 45 .85 .85 .75 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums... Ib. 05 07 .05 07 .05 .07 .07 .05 
Glycol, 50 gal drs wks. ... .lb .25 .28 .25 .28 .25 .28 .28 .25 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks ; 2 ee .24 .24 Be <a .23 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks i i .20 Jat .20 Bh ij .20 .20 .16 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
dr. wks .194 vs . 194 23 .194 .23 .23 19 
Mono Methyl Ether, drs. .Ib .21 23 .21 .23 i .23 .23 .19 
Stearate...... ; 18 .18 .18 .18 .18 rr 
Oxide, cyl my ; Je. | ne Be weiss 2.00 .00 2.00 
Ethylidenaniline . Ib. .45 47} .45 AT 45 47 474 .45 
Feldspar, bulk. ..ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 15.00 
Powdered, bulk works ton 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
475 lb bbls ; ; Ib 05 AD .073 .05 O74 .O74 .05 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks unit i 2.60610°2 » 608 10 3.00&10 3.00&10 4.25&10 4.35410 3.90&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 34% delivered 
Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit . . 2.00&50 2.00&50 2.40&50 ..... 2.40&50 3.50450 3.20450 
Fluorspar, 98°, bags re 41.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 41.00 46 .00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
Formaldehyde, aniline, 100 Ib ee ee re MR TT eee 
drums cialis .374 .42 .374 .42 37h .42 .42 37h 
USP, 400 lb bbls wks Ib 06 07} .06 07} .06 07% .08 .06 
Fossil Flour . Ib 024 04 .024 .04 .024 04 .04 .024 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
Imp. powd c-1 bags .ton 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 
Furfural (tech.) drums wks, . . . lb TO, va ws = | .10 15 .10 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb dr. lb Res er | roeere .30 .30 30 
Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins... .Ib a ae 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Alcohol, (tech) 100 lb dr Ib A: | re .50 .50 .50 
Furoie Acid (tech) 100 lb dr. .lb ee A. Tr .50 .50 .50 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities. . . gal i i eee 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Fustic, chips : Ib 04 05 .04 .05 .04 .05 .05 .04 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes Ib .18 20 .18 .20 18 .22 22 .20 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls Ib O07 O8 07 .08 .07 .10 10 .09 
Solid, 50 lb boxes Ib. 14 16 .14 .16 .14 .16 .16 14 
Sticks ton 25.00 6.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls... . .lb .45 .50 .45 .50 .45 .50 .50 45 
Gall Extract Ib 18 20 .18 .20 .18 .20 .20 18 
Gambier, common 200 Ib es. . Ib 07 064 .07 07 .06 
25% liquid, 450 lb bbls Ib O08 10 .08 .10 .08 .10 .10 .08 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb bg. .Ib. 09} 09 .094 .09 .094 .09 .09 .084 
Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases b 45 .50 .45 .50 .45 .50 50 45 
Glauber's Salt, tech, c-1 wks 
100 Ib 1.00 L.70 §F.00 Lowe. 1 1.70 1.70 1.00 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80‘ 
bags c- 1NY 100 Ib 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner's Special, 100 lb bags 
; 100 Ib : 3.14 ‘ a 3.34 3.14 3.14 
Glue, |medium white, bbls Ib 16 .20 16 20 .16 24 24 20 
Pure white, bbls Ib 20 25 20 27 20 26 26 22 
Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib drs ‘Ib 10} 10} .104 11}. 11k 144.1441 128 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs Ib .074 O8 .074 .093 .09 12 12 ll 
Saponification, tanks Ib O43 04} 044 .064 . 06 O74 08 07 
Soap Lye, tanks ee ee 04; .033 .05 043 07 074 .06 
Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs..ton 12 00 23.00 12.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
Flake, 500 Ib bbls Ib 05 06 05 .09 06 09 09 06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
fine 140-150 lb bags. . . lb. .033 04} .032 044 .03} 044 .044 .03% 
Powd, 150 lb bags Pe .06 064 .06 .064 .06 .064 .064 .06 
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Acetic Acid 
Acetaldehyde 
U. S. P. Paraldehyde 
Crotonaldehyde 
Acetaldol 


Samples and information regarding the properties and 
application of these products will be sent on request 


Niacet CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Sales Office and Plant... NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 








| af 
COLUMBIA BRAND 


99% — 100% 98% — 100% 
SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58% Na.O 76% Na.O 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid — Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 


MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake — Solid — Liquid 


WHITING 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


Executive Sales Offices 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Branch Sales Offices 
Barberton, Ohio 
431-451 St. Clair St., Chicago Carew Tower, Cincinnati Santa Fe Terminal Bldg., Dallas 


Plant at BARBERTON, OHIO 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


June 1932 $1.68 





Percentages 
May, 1932 May, 1931 
Germany ‘ came 68.51 83 .94 
eS errr re 28.82 14.29 
England. ; stabi 2.08 1.11 
Other... . Ou as eagles .59 66 


Imports of aromatic chemicals during 
May totaled 3,454 pounds and were 
valued at $14,437, while imports in the 
same month last year amounted to 6,045 
pounds, valued at $6,598. The total for 
the first five months of 1932 is 30,887 
pounds, valued at $68,902, compared with 
20,197 pounds, valued at $28,583, during 
the same period in 1931. Medicinals, 
photographic developers, intermediates, 
and other coal-tar products amounting to 
134,789 pounds and valued at $31,675 
were imported in May, compared with 
83,108 pounds of these products, valued 
at $63,047, during May, last year. Im- 
ports so far this year have amounted to 
459,175 pounds, valued at $273,828; 
imports in the first five months of last 
year were 589,985 pounds, valued at 
$313,931. Imports of color lakes during 
May amounted to 1,084 pounds, valued at 
$805. This brings total imports this year 
to 9,227 pounds, with a value of $6,295. 
Imports in the first five months of 1931 
totaled 2,871 pounds. 


Glycerine — A slight upward revision 
was made in the lye grade. C. P. material 
remains stationary at 1034¢ with buying 
light. Just what effect the increase in 
anti-freeze alcohol prices will have on the 
glycerine market is difficult to determine, 
but in several quarters, it was felt that 
the competitive position of glycerine for 
the next winter season would be con- 
siderably improved. Foreign and do- 
mestic trade in glycerine during the first 
quarter of 1932 was well below the move- 
ment in the corresponding 1931 period. 
The slack in domestic activities is par- 
ticularly reflected in stocks which in- 
creased in spite of the fact that crude 
glycerin output remained practically sta- 
ble, while that of other grades fell below 
1931 leveis: 

Jan.-March, 1931 


Imports Pounds Value 

Glycerin—crude..... 2,914,104 $166,795 
refined 485,204 42,366 

Exports 

Glycerin. . : 78,204 10,713 


Production 
Glycerin 
Crude, 80% basis 
Dynamite 
Chemically pure 


Stocks 

Glycerin 
Crude, 80% basis .. . 1 
Dynamite... .. : 1 
Chemically pure 


35,187,818 
10,351,595 
18,306,203 


3,561,891 
1,878,350 
9,027,575 


Ist Quarter, 1931 


Cut. Value 
Imports 
Glycerin—crude..... 10,765 £16,954 
—distilled. . . 4,627 10,175 
Exports 
Glycerin—crude....... 8,114 £11,324 
—distilled . . 12,397 30, 
78 
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Chemical Markets 


1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... . lb. 18 .20 18 20 18 .20 20 .18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & = 
250 Ib cases. .... : _ 35 .40 35 40 35 .40 40 .35 
Glassy, 250 lb cases... 50 .55 50 55 50 .55 55 .50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (anak) 

LS ae ee 04 .05 04 06 043 12 12 .09 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... ib: 13 15 13 15 Be 3 17 17 .15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 Ib —_ 

edatanghe r eo Resa erecta oe ls 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 32.90 30.50 
Damar Batavia standard 136, tt 

SE eee ' 08} .09 .08} 09 . 08} 13 20 .14 
Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags... . . lb. .05 .04 054 .054 06 11 .06 

E Seeds, 136 Ib cases... ._.. lb. 054 .06 .054 063 .07 08 13 .08 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 

Sree lb. 05} .06 05} 06 .064 07} 134 .07 

Singapore, No. 1, 224 lb cases . lb. 10} a8 104 . 103 15 24 .18} 
No. 2, 224 lb cases........ lb. .07 073 .07 .10 20 .13 
No. 3 180 lb bags. Ib. 04} .05 044 05 .05 06 11 .07 

Benzoin erro, U. S. P. 120 lb. 

SEE re ee 19 .20 19 22 23 34 40 .33 

Qual! Paine. 112 lb ened clean 

Se 164 one . 16} 17 16 Py Wf 17 .16 

Dark, amber. . Pio: ae .07 .06 07 .064 .074 08 .074 
Light, NE hoteles cco Ib. 08 .08} .08 09 08 .14 14 .123 
Water, white.............]b. 7 45 .37 45 37 45 45 .37 

a ee ee lb. 40 .35 40 42 .58 65 57 

Manila, 180-190 Ib baskets 
ee eee eee itee lb. 09 .10 09 11 Be | .13 173 13 
SS er Ib. 08 08} 08 08 .09 . 104 164 .133 
J) Ce te res lb. 07 .08 07 08 .08 10 14 .10 
rae Ib. 04} .05 04} 05 .04 TEE: secctte Seas 
DBBC ie eee ore b. 05 .06 05 064 .05} Mee Jxcume  seees 

East Indies c rips, “180 “4 bags lb. 04} .05 044 054 .05 05} 11 .09 

Pale bold, 224 lb ¢ lb. 15 16 15 16 .154 16 21 .174 

Pale nubs, 180 Ib eae. Ib. 08 .08} 08 08} .08 09 16 .123 

Pontianak, 224 lb cases. ae 
Bold gen No. 1......... >. 14 .15 .14 16 16 an 21 .19 
Gen. chips spot......... 07 .08 .07 08 .07 .08} 15 .134 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 Ib es. Tb. 09 094 .09 09 .10 12 14 124 
No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases... . .Ib. 08} .09 .08} 09 .094 114 134 .12 
No. 3, 80-85 lb cases... . Ib. 08 .084 .08 08} 083 | 13 11 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
Er ree teh er b. 38 .42 38 42 .42 .50 57 .48 
No. 2 fair pale. . lb. 20 .25 20 30 24 .29 38 .32 
— Chips, '224- 226 Ib. 
te SES eee - 10 12 10 12 10 .12 12 .10 

Bush _ Chiba 224-226 Ib. 

Te ee 22 .24 22 24 28 .34 40 .38 

Pale t Chips, 224-226 Ib cases 

a ee ee ee 11 .14 1l 14 19 .22 26 244 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 

lb bags & 300 Ib casks . a 234 24 .23 .24 18 .22 .40 .27 
Hetum, THC. HOt. ...6205s.0506 Saree 26.00 ivens SE3OO) ki005 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hematine poe oo 400 lb bbls Ie 14 18 14 18 14 18 18 .14 
Paste, 500 bbls............ Ds erent pS Ere ll | 1 Be 
Hemlock 25%, 600 lb bbls wksIb. ..... .044 .03 .044 03 .034 .034 .03 
J SER ee ee icin os | eee. oS eee 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... is. snihes .30 .30 .40 .40 .60 .60 .60 
ee me ig preg ome drs lb. 46 .47 .46 47 46 .50 .50 -46 
Hoof Meal, f.o.b. Chicago...unit ..... 1.00 1.00 1.358 1.35 2.50 3.75 .50 
South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 1.45 1,45 1.65 1.80 2.70 3.75 2.70 

Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 

Ib ebys.. Ib. 20 21 20 Rs | 21 .24 26 21 
Hydroxyamine. Hydrochloride _ Sas Sacvas Dae stows 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. 11 -12 11 2 | 15 15 aa 
Indigo Madras, _ See >. 1.95 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.28 

20% paste, drums.. 5 <i 15 .18 15 18 15 .18 18 15 
Synthetic, liquid.......... eee ee: A seuiee TS seeee .12 12 12 

Iron Chloride, see Ferric o 

Ferrous 
Iron Nitrate, kegs........... lb. 09 .10 .09 10 .09 .10 10 .09 

2 ES eee 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 

Oxide, English.......... lb. 04 .10 .04 1 12 .10 

Red, Spanish. .......... b. 02 034 .02 03} 02} .03} 034 .023 
Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs gal. 85 .90 .85 5 .90 .85 
Japan Wax, 224 lb cases..... Ib. 07} .07} .07} 09 072 11 15} -114 
~~ 95 lb bgs NY....... 

eae ee ton 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 

Lead hemtuie, bbls wks...100 lb. 9.00 9.50 00 10.00 9.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 
White crystals, 500 ib bbls 
wks. . 100 lb. 10.00 10.50 10.00 11.00 10.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 
Arsenate, drs 1c-1 wks..... Ib. 10 .13 10 13 -10 .14 .16 .13 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb ms a atelare ih | ees EO genes 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Metal, o-1 NY........100lb. ..... 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.75 4.60 7.75 5.10 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls rE _ 12 .14 12 14 12 .14 .14 .13 
Oe ee eee b. 17} .18 17} 18 .174 .18 18 .173 
Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib bbls. > 06} .07 A 07 ‘Sel .08 .08% .08 

Red, 500 lb bbls wks... . 06} .07 06% 07 . 06 .08} .09% .08 

Ww hite, 500 Ib bbls wks... ib 06} .07 06} 07 . 064 .08 .094 Oot 

Sulfate, 500 Ib bbls wk.. .Ib. 05} .06 05} 06 . 05} .07 08? .06 
Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.if.....ton ..... ee MOM.  ...66 57.60 57.60 57.60 
Oe Pree WO -Siacs ee sakas Pree, Secs 57.90 57.90 57.90 
Lime, ground stone bags.....ton ..... ere | a re 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 lb. ..... RONG nccinnk G6 “sas 1.05 1.05 1.05 

Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 

Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... gal. 15 By Wf 15 17 15 okt 17 .15 

Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1lo-1 a 

Fico sie ee eee Rick eninge Cee 04} .05 04} 05 04} .05 052 .042 
Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls... . 07 .08 .07 08 .07 .08 .08 .07 

Ships, 150 lb bags......... ib. .03 .034 .03 034 .03 .03} .03 .03 

Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... Ib. 12 .12} Aa 12 .12 .123 aa .123 
SAA ton 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 24. 
Lowe? QfAdeS........c000. ry .08 .07} .073 08 .08 .073 

Se | ee lb. .25 22 25 .22 25 .22 

Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl...ton 50. Fa 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
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Ammonium Persulfate 


Potassium Persulfate 








JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 


19 Cedar St. New York City 




















Church & Dwigl 


Established J816 
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Magnesium 


Magnesium rovenene ices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - Jan. 1931 $1.283 


June 1932 $1.68 





Jan.-March, 1932 


Pounds Value 
Imports 
Glycerin—crude 1,710,157 $71,307 
? refined ; 405,817 27,149 
Exports 
Glycerin 59,796 6,816 


Production 
Glycerin 
Crude, 80% basis 
Dynamite 
Chemically pure 


35,575,913 
8,700,294 
16,879,092 


Stocks 

Glycerin 
Crude, 80% basis 
Dynamite 
Chemically pure 


18,817,325 
11,858,965 
11,930,696 


Ist Quarter, 1932 


Cwt Value 

Imports 
Glycerin—crude 6,168 £ 8,227 
distilled 646 1,341 

Exports 
Glycerin—crude 8,205 £11,765 
distilled 50,982 99,323 
Mercury — Quotations continued to go 


lower during June, the closing price 
ranging from $58.00 to $59.00 a flask. 
The most interesting news item connected 
with the market was the appointment of 
the Peabody organization as sole selling 
agents in this country for the Bradley 
Mining Co., largest single producer in 
this country. International stocks are 
extremely heavy 
sanguine of any immediate improvement 
in the price and rather look for further 
weakness. With approximately four years’ 
stocks on hand, the Mercuro Europeo, 
Spanish-Italian quicksilver syndicate, 
probably will make another price cut, 
according to dispatches from Paris. After 
the war, the report states, mercury rose 
to $100 a flask and at one time attained 
$125, but at the beginning of 1932 fell 
back to $80, then $65. The next cut is 
likely to be to $50 a flask. Until the end 
of 1934, the London firm of Roura y 
Forgas has been placed in charge of sales 
and annually takes 30,000 flasks. A little 


while ago the syndicate contracted for an 


extra sale of 7,000 to America. Stocks 
probably will attain 150,000 flasks. 
Methanol The revised price for 


synthetic methanol for anti-freeze pur- 
poses for the coming season is given in the 
market report on alcohol. Output of 
synthetic methanol is greater so far this 
year than in 1930, but is less than a year 
ago. There has been an abrupt decline 
in the production of refined methanol 
from wood distillation since April 1930. 
The data reported to the Bureau of the 
Census from 34 establishments which in 
1929 produced 79% of the crude methanol, 
92.1% of the refined methanol and 79.3% 
of the acetate of lime is as follows: 
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and most factors are 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 f 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Magnesium 
Magnedur Carb, tech, 70 lb 
Ss ahaha done acaae et 06 .064 06 .06 .064 064 .06 
cna flake, 375 lb. drs ol 
MiG ca Ovwased cise anes = 35.00 36.00 35.00 35.00 .00 .00 36 .00 
Imported shipment. :... 31.75 33.00 31.75 31.75 .00 00 31.75 
Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY on Sos “) “wgces  ~ "Spire ele ade .00 00 = 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb bbls 
Oe ee ee eee 10 .104 10 .10 .103 10} 10 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 lb bbls 
SO ee OO I |: eae ee Rooks .42 42 42 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... lb. ceas WEE ict 9 | A seo. .50 .50 .50 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 .25 .25 1.00 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. .092 .104 093 .093 .10} 10} .093 
Stearate, bbis............. lb. 24 .26 24 24 .26 26 .25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 ib 
MD cS ccmats Cheeni SORE Swipes .: Sere aa .19 19 19 
Chloride, 600 lb casks...... Ib 074 .084 073 .O74 .084 084 O74 
Dioxide, ‘tech (peroxide) drs lb. 034 .06 033 .034 .06 06 .034 
Manganese Ore, cents per unit 18 .23 18 a. - OResktaee ~ “waahee ore 
Sulfate, 550 lb ara NY... lb. 07 .08 07 .07 .08 08 .07 
Mangrove. 55 %, 400 Ib bbls.. . Ib. eee ee Aitsiats .034 04 Nom .034 
RORPE RTCRORE . 5:<.s 000.00 00s ton pea 23.50 23.50 23.00 75 00 29.75 
Marble’ PROUE, THK « 6-50 wes ton .00 15.00 4.00 14.00 .00 00 14.00 
Mercurous chloride ......... Ib. 82 .87 82 .93 2.05 05 2.05 
Mercury metal....... 76 Ib flask 00 58.00 57.00 64.00 5.00 50 106.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... Ib. 67 .69 67 67 .69 69 .67 
ee ee 200 . 
Sibie a rise elimi a wai ae 40 1.55 1,40 1.40 55 55 1.50 
Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 ib. 
STO Pre re eee 80 .84 80 .80 . 84 84 .80 
Sdinetabnanahinaaien. 300 Ib 
WR accasacewewccaeee Ib. 67 .69 67 67 .69 69 67 
Methanol 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol),.... 
DE Souacss estan ce sae gal 33 .35 33 .33 oe .48 .35 
6. Se eee gal. 34 .39 34 .34 .43 .49 .39 
Pure, ‘Synthetic drums cars gal. 394 41} 393 .394 .424 .50 .424 
Synthetic tanks.......... gal. ee A 35} .40} .50 .404 
Methyl! Acetate, drums..... gal. Nom. ..... Nom. ..... Nom. Nom. Nom. 
I oe erk.ce nese sew gal. 50 .55 50 50 .70 ee .65 
Anthraquinone,..... ON 85 .95 85 .85 .95 .85 .70 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
Glycol Mono Methyl a igi Net Nats po Watt ake) woke  ceeivete jteccee 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl......... 45 .45 45 45 .45 45 45 
Poroate, tech., seen. dr., ib. .«... 9 SO sc... BO is.n: .50 .50 .50 
Mica, dry gerd. bags WEB ..506. t. 65.00 80.00 65.00 65.00 .00 00 65.00 
Wet, ground, bags wks..... lb. 110.00 115.00 110.00 110.00 .00 00 110.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kegs....... ee: ae .00 00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene , drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... lb. 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
rrr 3. 4.00 3.75 3.75 .00 .00 3.75 
Montan Wax, crude, ba 054 .07 054 .054 .07 .07 .06 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bb .04 033 .03} .04} .04} .03% 
50% Solid, 50 Ib boxes. . = 4 05 .05 05 .05 .054 .054 .05 
OSS ey on 00 35.00 34.00 34.00 .00 .00 34.00 
CE i dawidieaannes 200 00 17.80 15.25 15.50 .50 50 19.75 
ef EPP rer Terre, marr 50 14.75 16.00 .00 .50 19.00 
Naphtha, v.m. & p. (deciorined) 
AP ere ree eee 12 .14 12 12 .18 .16 16 
Nepitiaitns balls, 250 Ib bbls 
ES are erry ee 04} 033 .032 042 .054 .032 
Crahed, chipped bgs wks. Ib pas Se | Seer .04 .044 .04 
Flakes, 175 ib bbls wks....Ib. ..... WO wien GSE adaes .03} .05 .03% 
Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... . Ib. 18 .20 18 18 21 21 .20 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... Ib. 35 ay | 35 ry | .40 40 .37 
Salt bbl. 400 bbis | Ib NY...Ib. 104 .13 10} .10} 13 13 .10} 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... lb. 104 a 103 .104 12 13 .104 
Deetal inmot.........sccse . Ib. 35 .35 35 We. keoes “eaten. meee 
—, free 40% % 8 lb tins, 
Te eT eer oT Pe lb. .25 1.30 1.25 1. 1.25 .30 30 1.25 
Sulfate, Lie ot: ri Ib. .984 1.20 . 984 3 .984 .20 20 .984 
Nitwe Cake, bulk ........... ton .00 12.00 11.00 2. 12.00 .00 00 12.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
Ib drs wks..........+... b. 09 .094  .09 .09 094 094 .09 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks... .lb. 25 .36 25 .25 36 36 .25 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk. . unit 35 1.40 1.35 1.50 .70 .40 2.50 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bbls. IDs Sisves Be Gchcs,  ~Sgee araan .25 25 .25 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks .Ib 14 .15 14 .14 15 15 .14 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... See ey | oe .16 .18 .164 .16 
BRD MUNI 50.6.0.0 60 06:06 Ib. okt .18 ae bs iy 4 Pe as PS 
Oak Bark, ground........... ton .00 35.00 30.00 30.00 00 00 30.00 
WR iscdacchusuceat ton .00 23.00 20.00 20.00 .00 00 820.00 
aes, Se 1100 lb casks 
, OE errr Ib. .094 .10 .094 , - 10} 13 .13 113 
Orthoaminophenol, - Ib. 2.15 2.25 2.15 » Be 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb d | ee et 2.60 2.50 2. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
Orthochlorophenol, on.. nats .50 .65 .50 é 50 65 65 .50 
Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib. 18 22 18 18 .25 .35 .18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
MIN ios ancasdccasccce lb. 07 .10 07 .07 .10 10 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
ON WER. ios aceecicee lb. 25 .29 28 . 28 .33 .33 .30 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb ms 
_ SR res: .16 .18 .16 .16 .18 .18 .16 
Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr . -85 -90 .85 .85 .90 90 .85 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl 1e-1 ib .20 ~22 .20 .25 .30 .30 .25 
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Methanol 


(NATURAL) 


Methyl 
Acetone 


Shipments In 
Tank Cars 


All Grades Including 
Pure Methanol 
97° Methanol 
95% Methanol Drums 


Denaturing Grade Methanol * 


GENERAL OFFICE 
2 212 TERMINAL BLDG.-BRADFORD, PA. 


WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Refinery — Sales Office & Warehouse 
Cadosia, N. Y. 7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-5027 































BENZOL (Au Grades) 

TOLUOL (dustrial ana Nitration) 
XYLOL (0° ana Industrial) 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
PHENOL 2802 ana 90% Purity 

CRESOL ..s.P., Resin and special fractions) 
CRESYLIC ACID (992 Pate—Low boiling) 
XYLENOLS 


Qaanar COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


As manufacturers of raw material 


products which are pure, uniform, 
from our own mines, in our own 


reliable, standardized and remark- 





by-product coke and tar distilling 
operations, we are in excellent posi- 
tion to insure to the chemical con- 
suming industry, including dyestuff, 
pharmaceutical and resin manufac- 
turers, their basic refined coal tar 


ably free from impurities, with ex- 
cellent color and odor. 

Plants favorably situated to insure 
prompt delivery. 

Samples and technical information 
gladly furnished upon request. 









KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- June 1932 $1.68 





Methanol 
Gallons 
1931 1932 
April March* April** 
Refined— 
Wood distillation— 
Production.... 211,073 103,279 112,967 
Shipments..... 141,801 76,401 59,773 
Stocks, end of 
month...... 569,250 284,782 337,976 
Synthetic— 
Production.... 785,164 514,119 501,759 
Shipments.... 397,901 425,596 406,329 
Stocks, end of 
oe 2,243,676 2,238,220 2,333,650 
Crude— 
Production...... 322,049 295,359 290,142 
Stocks end of me. 
i ee 557,041 473,466 543,418 
At crude plants 520,865 329,385 395,533 
At refineries and 
in transit...... 36,176 144,082 147,885 
Acetate of Lime 
Pounds 
Production........ 4,400,047 4,603,781 4,206,522 
Shipments......... 5,160,348 4,527,027 3,660,061 
Stocks, end of mo . . 27,926,786 8,912,672 9,459,133 
Four Months’ Total—January to March 
Inclusive 
Methanol 
Gallons 
1930 1931 1932 
Refined— 
Wood Distillation— 
Production. 1,656,222 994,084 476,257 
Shipments... 1,656,222 729,889 363,987 
Stocks, end ‘of month— 
Synthetic— 
Production. 2,080,618 2,949,685 2,147,844 
Shipments.. 1,805,291 1,802,049 1,692,801 
Stocks, end of month— 
Crude— 
Production. 2,019,987 1,793,655 1,022,564 
Acetate of Lime 
Pounds 
Production. .... 33,241,172 26,948,336 15,187,179 
Shipments . 17,590,666 18,287,936 14, 500,22% 
*Revised. **Preliminary. 
Naval Stores — The hand-to-mouth 


buying policy adhered to by the large 
majority of naval stores consumers re- 
mained unaltered during the past month. 
Trading was in light volume. Prices on 
most rosin grades slumped to new levels 
in the local market and turpentine was 
off slightly from May quotations. Total 
naval stores exports in May attained a 
value of $956,264, against $1,090,553 
during the same month last year, but 
the quantities of gum rosin and turpentine 
shipped abroad exceeded May, 1931, by 
a good margin, according to Dept. of 
Commerce figures. Gum rosin exports in 
May were 70,872 barrels, against 62,504 
barrels in May, 1931, and the values, 
$405,254 against $571,277. Gum turpen- 
tine exports in May, 961,893 gallons, 
against 527,710 gallons for May a year 
ago, and the values, $416,647 against 
$277,368. Wood rosin exports last month 
12,415 barrels, against 14,091 in the same 
time last year, and the values, $73,091 
against $108,923. Wood turpentine, 34,- 
597 gallons, against 53,783 gallons last 
year, and the values $15,539 against 
28,102. Figures for the five months 
ended with May follow: Gum _ rosin, 
395,368 barrels, against 301,318 barrels a 
year ago, valued at $2,306,315 this year, 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
Eee ee ere ee b. .70 .75 70 75 .70 .75 -75 -70 
Osage Orange, crystals....... Ib .16 sag 16 me 16 sae ey i .16 
eS eee .07 .073 7 .07} .07 .074 .074 .07 
Powdered, 100 lb bags..... Ib .143 15 144 15 .144 .15 15 . 144 
, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
123-127 deg. M. P......... .02} .03 .025 .03 .034 .03 .04 .03 
128-132 deg. M. P.........lb .03} ot ieee .034 .03 po .06 .03 
133-137 deg. M. P. ....... .04} .04 -04} 043 .04 .04 .O74 .04 
Para Aldehy e, 110-55 gal drs..lb. .204 .23 .203 .23 204 .23 .23 . 203 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .Ib. .52 .60 .52 .60 .52 .60 1.05 -52 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
OES kos scesasaecaseen Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
a 100 Ib keg: . . Ib. .78 .80 -78 .80 .82 .86 1.02 .92 
Chlorophenol, .50 .65 -50 .65 .50 .65 .65 .50 
Coumarone, 330 lb drums. De cee vo cme 6a, Dee > oa eee ON 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. 2.25 2.50 2.25" 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 Ib bble 
errr lb. .15} .16 15} -16 .15} .20 .20 Pe 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 «? ag > 45 52 45 .52 45 55 .55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb 
PN eee .48 .55 48 .55 .48 .55 .55 .48 
~~ pn nraeeie 1200 lb dre 
are... -23 26 23 .26 -23 .26 .26 -23 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 8 
SEO ee: 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
Nitrophenol 185 lb bbls. . ‘Ib. 45 50 .45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 lb. 
ae lb. .92 .94 .92 .94 .92 .94 .94 .92 
Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbis... Ib. .29 .31 .29 .31 .29 .3l 31 .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 
SOR OE rrr ay: ~ eas 1200. +=1.16 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Tolueneulfonamide, 175 lb 
is bine Miniaieab ocean .70 .75 -70 .75 .70 .75 .75 .70 
Seeenatie, 410 Ib 
ame auaiea ae .20 .22 .20 522 .20 22 22 .20 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls wk. . .Ib. .42 .43 .42 .43 .40 44 .40 .38 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
OA Pere r SSAA .24 24 eee ae 27 2d 
BOO TD ROG. osc icsascccces By. sé .23 -23 .25 .25 . 26 .25 .25 
Persian Berry Ext., bbls... .. lb. -?5 Nom. 25 Nom. .25 Nom. Nom. .25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
—¥ Acetate (see Amy! Ace- 
nn, EERE TROT TEE Te 
Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.lb. .02 .02¢ .02 02} .02 02} .02} .02 
Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... lb. .14} 15 .14} 15 .143 15 15 .14} 
Phenyl - Alpha - Naphthylamine, 
ieee saceccaeeeey <a<e'e Soe hoes Te oaiecs 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride 
iN schist O aE eee eee 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
ee Acid (see Superphoe- 
Phiephete Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. -ton 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.15 3.00 
70% DABS... cc ccccee. ton 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 4.00 3.75 
rth Oo ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.50 4.25 
75-74 % basis.......... ton 6.25 5.50 5.25 5.50 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
oe 4 oO eee ee (See Cote cates 5.75 5.75 5.75 
roy “a eee > ee a ee 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Tennessee, 72% basis.....ton ..... a BIO Nictans 5.00 5.00 5.00 
— On ahleridie 75. ib 
re ee eT To ee 18 .20 18 .20 18 .20 .25 .18 
Red, 110 lb cases........ Ib. .43 .46 43 46 -42 46 42 .374 
Yellow, 110 1b cases wks. . .3l .374 .3l 37h .3l 374 374 .31 
Sesquisulfide, cond Ib ng nee ny .38 .44 .38 44 .38 .44 .44 .44 
Trichloride, c gins err .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .20 .25 .18 
Phthalic Anhydride, “100 Ib Shas 
rrr rer - lb. .15 .16 15 .16 .15 .16 .20 15 
Pigments Metallic, Red or brown 
bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... ton 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 45. 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbis 
Destructive dist Ib. -63 61 .63 .61 .64 .64 .63 
Pree. 10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 10. 8.00 
Steam dist. bbls... 61 .54 .61 .54 .70 .70 .65 
mer Hardwood,. . 
Pe ere 45.00 35.00 45.00 F 5.00 45.00 45.00 35.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 Ib bole 
POSTE Ce ee : 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Platinum, Refined .:........ os. 37.50 38.00 37.50 38.00 38.00 SO = kee “alee, 
Potash 
Potash, Caustic, wks, solid.. .06 .06} } 06% .064 .06} .064 .064 
| Rare. 0705 08 0705 .08 .0705 .08 .08 0705 
Potash Salts, Rough _— 
12.4 > basis bulk.. Me -.60kes Deas skews CORE 9.20 9.20 9.10 
14% tapi iaced ton na | i 9.70 9.70 9.60 
REIN i h0.5000 scenes 
20% basis bulk.........tom ..... 12.00 12.00 (7 2 | ee 12.65 12.65 12.50 
30% ee ee i re oy | ne 19.15 19.15 18.95 
Potassium Acetate.......... lb. <2a7 -28 .27 .28 87 .30 .30 .27 
~~ Muriate, 80% —_ 
eS re ae BUrke | 40885 Sree. acdaes 37.15 37.15 36.75 
Pot. aN Mag. Sulfate, 48% Reem 
SER tS ee ee era pean + <r | ra i | 27.80 27.80 27.50 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% basis 
Frere er rrr rere P 47.50 47.50 48.25 48.25 48.25 47.75 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
MM 5.64854 040s-onanicie lb. .O7} -09 .O7§ .09 O07} .10 .10 .094 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
Rr errr ee. .08 -08} .08 .08} .08 .09 .094 .084 
Powd.,725lbckswks....lb.  .13 13} 113 13} .13 113 13113 
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WM.S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 3-0500 




















od 


Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 
Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 
Formaldehyde 
Borax 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 






































Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 











Cable: Graylime 














Heavy Chemicals 
STEARIC ACID 
RED OIL 
GLYCERINE 
ALCOHOL 


SOFTENERS 
DYESTUFFS 
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Industrial 
Chemicals 


including 





Acids 


Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined | 


Alums 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 


GenuineGreenland Kryolith | 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 


Executive Offices : 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Representatives : 


New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh Tacoma St. Louis 













Works: 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Menominee, Michigan 
Tacoma, Washington 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Natrona, Pennsylvania 
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Potassium Binoxalate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


June 1932 $1.68 





against $2,683,020 last vear. Gum tur- 
pentine, 3,706,895 gallons, against 3,165,- 
517 gallons last year, and the values, 
$1,488,420, against $1,461,056. Wood 
rosin, 56,040 barrels, against 65,634 
barrels, and the values, $324,517 against 
$563,066; wood turpentine, 227,158 gallons 
against 389,906 gallons last year, 
values, $98,361 against $174,690. 
Pigments — Demand for weeks has 
been sluggish. Lead prices broke badly 
again after a period of stability lasting 
several months, but the derivatives were 
unchanged. It is possible that if the 
metal should go still lower producers of 
lead pigments may make some change 
in the published quotations to bring the 
usual differential more in line with normal. 
The zine group of pigments was likewise 
unchanged in the face of fresh price weak- 
ness in the St. Louis area. Sales of all 
lead pigments and of all zine pigments and 
salts, with the exception of leaded zinc 
oxide and xine chloride, registered de- 
creases in 1931, following substantial 
declines in all lead pigments and zinc 
pigments and zine salts in 19380. De- 
creases in lead pigments sales in com- 
parison with 1930 were as follows: Red 


and 


lead, 22%; orange mineral, 21°%; basic 
lead sulfate, 16%; litharge, 12%} and 
white lead, dry and in oil, each 5%. Zine 


oxide sales fell off 20°, lithopone 7%, 
and zine sulfate 15%. Contrary to the 
general trend sales of leaded zine oxide were 
8% higher in 1931 than in 1930 and of 
zine chloride were 20° higher. It should 
be noted, however, that with the exception 
of the lead pigment orange mineral, 
which involves only a small tonnage, 
leaded zine oxide and chloride 
suffered the largest proportionate de- 
clines recorded for lead and zine pigments 
1930. Lead and zine 
pigments and zine salts sold by domestic 
manufacturers in the U. S., 1930-31, 


zine 


and zine salts for 


were: 
1930 1931 
Short Short 
Tons Tons 
Basic lead sulfate or sublimed 
leac 
White 10,308 8,790 
Blue 1,219 896 
ted lead 32, 941 5,853 
Orange mineral 356 292 
Litharge 72,578 63,890 
White lead 
Dry 32,548 30,922 
In oil 69,592 66,446 
Zine oxide 119,142 95,700 
Leaded zine oxide 17,279 18,577 
Lithopone 164,065 151,850 
Zine Chloride, 50 
Baume 29,043 34,885 
Zine sulfate 6,249 5,290 
Sales Detail 
Lead Sulfate, Basic 
one 
1930 1931 
Paints 9,573 8,311 
Storage batteries 1,104 697 
Rubber 394 173 
Other vr £56 505 
Totals 11,527 9,686 
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Current 932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Binoxalate, 300 lb bbls.. .. . Ib. .14 re | sa4& Pe i .14 ey .17 .14 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... , Ib. <i6 .30 .16 . 30 -16 .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 ; 
BONS «coc teesceane lb. 0475 045 .0475 .05 .042 .O7% .053 05} 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
NO WEE. 3. 5 6cc0ces Ib. .08 .08% .08 -08} .08 084 .09 .08 
Chloride, crys edd .04 .043 §=.04 .043 .04 .06 .06 .054 
Chromate, ke 23 .28 .23 .28 .23 .28 .28 .23 
Cyanide, Sant. anies .55 . 574 .55 574 .55 .574 574 55 
Metabisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl.. Py | .13 pie .13 Py ts | .13 .13 12 
SS rere ‘be .20 .24 . 20 .24 .20 .24 .24 .20 
Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. .09 | .09 11 .09 ae 13 a! 
Permanganate, _* crys 500 
& 100 lb drs wks........ lb. .16 .164 .16 163 .16 .16} 164 .16 
Prussiate, red, 112 ib keg. . .lb. spe > Pere 384 .35 .40 40 .38 
Yellow, 500 lb casks..... b. .163 ant . 164 21 . 184 .21 21 .184 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb ——- - ar he | eae a ere 21 21 31 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls 
eT e eee Te lb. ‘al .23 4 | .23 sok 20 .23 al 
Propyl Furoate, 1 Ib tins..... a eae | ee | eer 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pumice Stone, lump bags..... lb. .04 -05 .04 .05 04 .05 .05 04 
rrr Ib 045 .06 .044 .06 044 .06 06 .04 
Powdered, 350 Ib bags..... lb. .023 .03 .024 .03 .02} .03 03 02 
Putty, sommeseniel, tubs. .100 > 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 .03 .03 
és'eee = 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 .05 .05 
BR rig pk oan 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.50 
a Spanish cif ‘ines 
sa, eee 12 Pa sE2 13 12 .13} .13} .13 
Quebacho, haat ug tks.. .02% .03 .02} .03 02% .04 04 .023 
persis esau .034 .034 .03% 032 .034 .03% .03% .033 
35% Be ot 450 Ib bbl .Ib. .04 .05 04 .054 .04 .05} 04 .054 
Solid, 63%, 100 lb balescif..Ib. ..... i | ae .02 .024 .05 05 .05 
Clarifi fied, 64%, bales..... ats, dass MSG) ise%c' .03} .03¢ .05 05 053 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 hi 
BOON 6a .6'ssaim 9 406160.040'08 .054 .06 054 .06 .054 .06 .054 
Solid, 100 lb boxes......... ip. .094 -13 .093 13 .094 .13 .13 .094 
Bark, oO re to) naae CS eee TA ccc 14.00 14.00 14.00 
eer “ 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... .40 44 .40 .44 .40 .44 45 .40 
Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls. ib ei éiaraie I cSpctesa eis. Yesser 18 18 .18 
Resorcinol Tech, cans...... HD. .65 .70 .65 .70 65 1.25 1.25 .90 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
Pere Ooi al. 43 45 .43 .45 47 .58 .58 .56 
eee gal 47 49 47 51 .51 .61 .61 .59 
Rosin 
nue 600 lb bbls 280 Ib.. 
x. yard N. Y. 
~_ iskechedsinaneesescauase 3.10 3.00 3.60 3.25 4.95 7.i0 5.35 
| EP Pr reer eri 3.25 3.15 3.75 3.35 5.50 8.00 5.50 
Se ae me een Sea nee 3.40 3.40 4.00 3.45 5.90 8.17 5.524 
a dascbewisrec be aeanaues 3.45 3.45 4.10 3.7 6.20 8.45 5.55 
f es were es Te 3.524 3.52} 4.15 3.75 6.25 8.45 5.60 
ig cae dcea peewee seen 3.55 3.55 4.20 3.80 6.30 8.55 5.60 
OPER rire cs 3.65 3.65 4.25 3.85 6.35 8.58 5.624 
ACO noc 3.90 3.90 4.65 4.10 6.45 8.65 5.624 
| RSS re eer errr ree 4.45 4.45 5.10 4.20 6.70 8.80 5.65 
le aswa ded ade Gk Ree BOO 4.95 4.95 6.05 4.85 6.95 8.95 6.05 
| EES eres reer Sey a 5.45 5.45 6.45 6 15 8.15 9.25 6.85 
WE cose pais Hae eee sneer 5.95 5.85 6.55 6.45 8.90 9.85 7.85 
Rotten Stone, bags agg : 20.00 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 
Lump, imported, b .0. .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 07 .05 
Se ect eee ae ; 13 .09 AZ .09 .12 Aa .09 
Powdered, bbls. cae 5 .05 .02 .05 .02 .05 .05 .02 
© Flour, 150 lb bags. : .05 044 08 .044 .05 .05 044 
Sefacds. bbls wks....... 100 lb. .... 2 ee BAO. veces 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Salt Cake, 94-96 % o-1 wks. .ton 13.00 14.00 13.00 15.50 14.00 19.00 24.00 15.50 
Serr ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 14.50 13.00 17.00 25.00 14.50 
Saltpetre, double ne suai 
4 Ib .06} 063 .064 063 06 062 063 064 
Satin, White, 500 Ib bbls..... ib : it ae Cit eee O1} O01} ‘01k 
Shellac Bone dry bbls........ b. .164 Mi le 164 .26 .26 .29 47 .28 
ES re lb. 15 16 ko .20 .19 .26 .40 .24 
Superfine, bags............ lb. 104 11 104 .14 .16 <22 .39 .20 
A ORME Gok 5.5.4 Wis 6 :s'69-6 00 lb. 09 094 09 13 .14} Ad 34 .18 
Schaeffer's Salt, AON, cic sae lb. .48 .50 .48 .50 .53 57 57 53 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
Air floated bags........ BO 2D eis 32.00 Sere i: 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. . = 
MEE ac 6xa bp cavseweua® 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bags o-1 
RR rr ; eee es ee Be ys Freee 1.174 1.40 1.40 
58% light, bags....... Se Bu 466 4.< a See 1.15 1.344 1.344 
Contract, bags o-1 wks. 100 Bas) winiinse 1.15 6. . 22% 1.15 1.32 1.32 
Soda eatie, 76% grnd . flake 
ane ease oie | See we ~<n bec | ee 2.90 3.35 3.00 
76% solid dre Sea ea ee 190 Ib Saves S100 Secs | ae 2.50 2.95 2.90 
Sodium Acetate, tech...450 lb 
RRS. 1 044 .05 044 .05 =. 044 06 054 04 
—— eee Ib .25 .35 25 .35 25 .35 19 18 
Arsenite, drums.......... .50 .75 .50 ott .50 75 1.00 .50 
Stent, 400 Ib bbl ene 100 lb see oe - eee 2.25 2.35 2.35 2.41 2.41 
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FROM CRUDE MATERIAL TO FINISHED PACKAGE 


You can be sure of the accuracy and protection in 


MALLINCKRODT PRODUCTS 








“K80issg __ 


“por 1UN INTERMEDIATE STEP FINAL STEP 
tan : Analytical tests wherever thes \ lot mark identifies the approved 
should be made finished good 


A complete system of control identifies every finished 
package leaving the Mallinckrodt Plant . .. with the 
original lot of crudes, with the tests they met, with the 
intermediate laboratory tests, with the test and sample of 
the final product, and with a reserve sample. 


Just one of the reasons for specifying . 





One of Y Fine 
FIRST STEP 1500 Chemicals 
Sampling and testing the crude 
materials 
St. Louis Philadelphia New York 
’ Chicago Toronto Montreal 











HEAVY CHEMILALS l SULPHUR 
_ HI 


ALDRICULTURAL INSELTICIDES 99 '.% 


Sulphite of Soda Bisulphite of Soda Pure 


Silicate of Soda Sal Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 




















Causticized Ash 


Spraying and Dusting Materials Your business is solicited 
Immediately available in any amount whether of carload or 
- cargo quantities. 


We will gladly advise you 


on particular problems 


BG 
MELCHLING BROS. 


® 











Exas Guré SULPHUR (0. 


75 E.45" Street \= Fy ) New York City 


CHEMILAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN,.N.J. BOSTON,MASS. Mines: Gulf, Newguif and Long Point Texas 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


June 1932 $1.68 

















Litharge 
Tons 
1930-1981 
Storage batteries...... 33,173 31,605 
NE EPO eT ee 6,000 7'508 
Oil refining........... ee 7,351 
OS ee eee <b 4,089 4,124 
Chrome pigments............. 3,286 3,582 
DN cet ccsekaakbaewee sai 4,736 3,032 
RS Pi ree ee eee 698 641 
DN: ccinc ken dunieee + ohne 388 208 
SURE casas cota ss wa eee eas 8,180 5,839 
TU. 5 oc cudccuaeeeaaaass 72, 578 63,890 
Red Lead 
Tons 
1930 1931 
Storage batteries........... 18,998 13,700 
PRD «ccd th bbu snus ee aeae © 10,906 9,256 
SIN 6k Vanbk5e0ep sous 835 811 
CU i casoaeebrndeecankeae se 2,202 2,086 
DEE: +s s.10s00nnenedseas 32,941 25,853 
Orange Mineral 
Tons 
1930 1931 
Color pigments. . . 188 114 
Ink manufacture. . 88 119 
ESP. 50.0 , 80 49 
Nc ths bvcurtese Meee 356 282 
Lithopone 
Tons 
1930 1931 
Paint, varnish and lacquers.... . 126,076 119,446 
Floor coverings and textiles 23,656 20,780 
RE rrr erie re 5,997 5,833 
SNE a wind Wises o>. aie is oes 8,336 5,791 
MONEE: «0s odckan dence sted 164,065 151,850 
Potash — Bookings at the turn of the 


month were lighter than generally looked 
for considering the 2% discount allowed 
on orders placed Arn July 1 by the 
foreign producers. Prices for crude 
potash salts have been announced by the 
United Potash Co., new domestic pro- 
ducer. Twenty-five percent K.0 minimum 
is quoted at $15 a ton c. i. f. Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. A discount of 5%% is al- 
lowed against the base price throughout 
the season. For delivery after September 
the company is offering manure salt with 
a 30% minimum and potash muriate 
testing 95-98% KCL. In 1931, potash 
salts representing 1,457,400 metric tons 
of potash (K20) were produced in the 
world, according to the estimate of the 
general director of the Kaliwerke Aschers- 
leben, reported to the Dept. of Commerce. 
World production of potash in 1930 was 
2,018,000 tons; in 1929, 2,118,000 tons. 
The estimate for 1931 allotted production 
as follows: 


Tons K:O0 

Germany 964,000 
France (Als ace). 340,000 
Nee ee oy ee 60,000 
ae 40,000 
Spain....... 30,000 
Russia. re 18,000 
Other countries. .... 5,000 
Total.... 1, 457 000 


German production showed a_ sharp 
decline from 1,357,000 tons in 1930. 
Alsatian production declined in about the 
same proportion as German. Polish pro- 
duction fell from 63,700 tons in 1929 to 
50,000 tons in 1930 and 40,000 tons in 
1931. 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High Hid¢h Low High Low 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. ib. -05 05} .05 .053 .05 .074 .07} .07 
Bisulfite. 500 lb bbl wka....Ib. .... .)” Sees te P .04 .04 
6 SS re wks. a .053 .073 .05} .07} .052 072 .08 .054 
Chloride, technical........ on 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12. 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 380 ~ 

GEUMAE WED, 6 5 0.605.000 .16 Pe 4 .16 17 .16 Pe 4 .20 .16 
Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks.. ie .07 073 .07 .07} .07 .084 .09 .08} 
ee 200 Ib bbls f. 0. b. 

eee 22 .24 22 .24 22 .24 .24 -22 
Hypocbloride solution, 100 Ib 
= Orr aoe SEB? vans Cree .05 .05 .05 
ulfite, tech, pea cyrs 

305 Ib bbis i 100 Ib. 2.40 3.00 2.40 .00 2.40 3.00 3.00 2.40 

Technical, regular crystals 

375 Ib bbls wks....100lb. 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.50 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbis.. Ib. .44 45 44 45 .44 .45 .45 44 
Metasilicate, e-l, wks.. (are 2.85 2.85 Sa ee A wiens Perr 
Monohydrate, bbls........ BaS* “ccravateia ‘|. ee i ee .024 .024 .024 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl.. .Ib. .52 54 .52 54 .52 .54 .57 .52 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib f 

bags o-1 NY...... 100 lb. ..... i oe 1.73} 1.73} 2.07 2.22} 1.99 
Nitrite, 500 1b bbls spot... .Ib. .07} .08 .07} .08 .07} .08 .08 .07 
Cothaeticiame, sulfonate, 

175 lb bbls wks....... lb .25 yf .25 27 .25 ane .27 .25 
Perborate, a6 vt bois. .... Ib. -1ld -20 18 .20 .18 .20 .20 18 
“a ate, di-sodium, tech. : 

10 Ib Say Ib. 2.65 2.75 2.65 2.75 2.50 3.00 3.25 2.65 

tri-sodium, tech, 5 Ib 

re De tectede 3.20 sie 3.20 3.15! 3.50 4.00 3.25 
Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... lb. .69 .72 .69 42 .69 .72 .72 .69 

iate, Yellow, 350 lb _ 

_ yo appeageeuies 11} 2 Ai 12 ©= 113 .12 12 11} 
Pyrophosphate, ne lb keg. ib 15 20 15 .20 .15 .20 a 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 , Ww 

an Ree a . 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.6 

40 deg 55 at drs, = 

eee eT eT!) Sarre i eee .75 yf) 1.00 .80 -70 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls NY Y 

rip ap mR: 4 063 .05} 063.04 043 054 = «04 
Stannate, 100 lb drums... .Ib. 17 was By 4 .19 .18 .26 43 .24 
Stearate . bbls kia aikig ahaa a 6 ie Ib. .20 .25 .20 25 .20 .25 .29 .20 
Sulfaniiate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. .16 .18 16 18 16 18 18 .16 
a aahys, 550 lb bbls 

Mics keene .02 .02} .02 .02 .02 .023 .023 .024 
Sulade, wy crystals, 440 Ib 
S Aueaaie waainseee .023 02} 023 .02 .02 .023 .02% .024 
an. “on. 650 lb drums 
Ws ds 6 Kewncetae .03 .03} .03 .033 .03 .03} .034 .03 
Sulfite, crystals, 400 lb bbls 

Ea err re b, .03 .03} .03 .033 .03 .03} .03} .03 
nent tary bbls. . aide ‘ -lb. .28 .35 .28 .35 .28 .35 .35 .28 

ungstate, tech, 

eater”) x eerrrerteverstr -80 .88 .80 .88 . 80 .88 .88 .81 
_— apht lS 

. < ees A acto. .gal .26 .28 26 .28 .24 .38 .40 .30 

Spruce, 28% liquid, bbis:: 3! Ib. ..... 01 : .O1 01 014 013 O14 

iquid, tanks wks..... | eee a Ee) ree .01 01 .01 

3 fo powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. 02 .023 .02 .023 .02 .02} .02} .02 
Starch, » powd., 140 lb — 

ee rer rere .-100 lb. 2.34 2.44 2.34 2.67 (2:57 3.20 4.02 3.42 

Pearl, 140 lb bags... .. 100 lb. 2.54 2.64 2.54 2.84 2.57 3.00 3.92 3.32 

Potato, 200 lb bags........ lb. 03} .04 .03} .06 .054 .06 .06} .05 

Imported bags.......... Ib. .04} .05 .04 .063 .053 .06 .06 .05 

Sree acaeds .08 .084 .08 .084 .08 .08 .08 .08 
Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib. .074 -084 074 .10 .09 .10 .10 .09 
Wheat, thick bags......... Ib. ot .07 -063 .07 .064 .07 .07 .06 

re .09 10 .094 .10 .094 10 .10 .09 

Strontium po Se 600 Ib bbls 
| RRR PeRRREIE 07} 07} ~=—-.073 07} 073 07} 07} 073 
Nitrate, 600 tb —_ ee “Ib. " .07 .07 -07 .074 .07 .094 .094 .09 
Peroxide, 100 lb dra....... lb. Saas eer Rae sees 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

250 Ib bag o-l..... ee = cites ee: eee aye xeeen 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dustin pone Fee 100 

lb bags ny » ore, | | ee i) ee 2.40 2.40 2.40 

Heavy bags o-1...... 100 Ib ceues Boe ween B00 aces 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100 %, 155 lb bbls o-1 

Err. Lb Se oS ere ere 3.45 3.45 3.45 
Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 

Sulf re Chloride, red, 700 lb ~ 

Seid cecaes a avai kg we wie em .05 .05 .05 .054 .05 .054 .05} .05 

Ydlew, 700 lb drs wks..... ib .03} .04 .03 .044 .034 .04} 044 .034 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb oyl. ... Ib. .07 -07$ .07 .074 .07 .074 .074 .07 

Extra, dry, 100 lb oyl...... lb. .10 12 .10 12 .10 .12 12 .10 
a Se a atieeae “are lb. 15 .40 15 .40 15 .40 _ 65 .10 
Tale, e, 100 lb NY...ton 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 15.09 12.00 

Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
French, 220 lb b: NY’. ..tom 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 

Refined, white, ..ton 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 
Italian, 220 Ib bags N Y.::ton 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 

5 oe ee 3 are 10% “+5 ton 50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 .00 5.00 55.00 50.00 
uperphospha ( . 

MN. rnas sashes sawianes ton 7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 7.50 9.00 9. 2 “= 
Triple bulk, wks......... re _ eee ) | ee .65 

age Ground re re > 30&10 1.30&10. . poe 1.50 3.20 20&10 4. oosi0 3. 20810 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 1.50410 ..... &10 1.50 3.25&10 3.85&10 3.25410 

. igen Flour, high akan: re, 6a a — eae 2 — 22, 3. — a + 
aptoss our, le Ib. ; .05 -03 -05 a E : : 
peg are Ib. .03 04 “03 .04 .03 .04 “Ot 024 
Tar had Oil, 15%,drums....gal. .21 -22 .21 22 om .25 27 .24 
25% drums. . $60sneeeee -23 .23 .24 -23 .28 .30 .26 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS ano EXPORTERS 











Acetone 

Acetone Oil 

Acid Lactic 

Acid Tartaric 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand’’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Tartar Emetic 
Tripheny! Phosphate 











KR. CA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 


10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 











The Standard of Purity 


A trade-mark that is accepted asa pledge of quality 
Prompt, Careful Service 


at Fat 
4 (Tre iy ll Y/ / 


Copper’Sulphate 
99% Pure 


Available in large or small 
crystals, and powdered. 





Always packed in new, clean, tight barrels 
and kegs—450, 350 and 100 pounds net. 


NICHOLS COPPER Co. 


Subsidiary Phelps, Dodge Corporation 


Sales Offices: Works: 
40 Wall St., New York Laurel Hill, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago El Paso, Texas 


Cable address: TRIANGLE 























19 4b 
Standard _ » 


Quality 


COLLODION 


Photographic 
Negative (Complete) 
Stripping 
Medicinal 


U. S. P. Plain 
U. S. P. Flexible 


Also Special Grades 


Supplied in Bottles, Cans and Drums 

Cooper's Collodion is manufactured 

rs OPER. by the most modern method, carried 

C CERTIFIED out by experienced workmen under 
TIS strict chemical laboratory supervision 


using equipment unsurpassed in 
the industry. 











CHARLES COOPER & CO. 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 























Use Bowker's Trisodium Phosphate for 


all industrial purposes. Crystals are of 
uniform size and sparkling white an- 
pearance. 

The exceptional purity of Bowker's 
Disodium Phosphate insures satisfactory 
results in the delicate operation of silk 
weighting and finishing. 

Bowker’s Phosphates are also being 
successfully used in treating water for 
high-pressure steam generation. 


BOWKER (35"'<4! 


419 4th AVE., NEW YORK 
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Terra Alba 
Cocoanut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- June 1932 $1.68 





Sodium Bichromate — Both the 
tanning and dry color industries failed to 
show any definite signs of improvement. 
With the overwhelming majority of 
tonnages under contract, producers were 
holding firmly to published prices on what 
little spot business was available. 


Sodium Nitrate The continued un- 
settlement in Chile, discussed in detail in 
the Foreign News Section of this issue, 
undoubtedly the naming of 
prices for the coming fertilizer season. In 
the meantime, quotations are nominally 
those listed in the prices, but little or no 
tonnage has changed hands for 
weeks. The 
certain that the outlook changes almost 
daily. Stocks on hand of Chilean nitrate 
of soda at the close of 1931 were estimated 
by the Banco Central of Chile to 

2,737,000 metric tons, as compared with 
1,528,000 tons in 1927 according to the 
Dept. of Commerce. 


will delay 


several 


whole situation is so un- 


be 


Production, exports 
has rapidly declined 
during the past five years. The following 
table (in thousands of metric tons) in- 
dicates the trend during the period under 
review: Production, A; exports, B; con- 
sumption, C; stocks (at close of year), D: 


and consumption 





1 B iC D 
1927... 1,641 2,377 1,912 1,528 
1928... 265 2,801 2,526 2,133 
1929... 239 2,898 2,677 2,622 
1930... 2,442 1,786 2,148 2,939 
NOS icevscss BOS: “ASS “Rois S787 
Superphosphate — Producers are not 


in any great haste to start building up 
stocks for the coming season. The price 
is being held at $7.50, but shipments 
are negligible at the moment. The results 
of the manufacturing operations for May 
as reported by the N. F. A. 
below: 


are given 


Bulk Superphosphate and Superphosphate 
in Base and mixed Goods Combined 


1932 1931 
Stocks on hand May 1 1,085,385 1,086,011 
Production During May 
(See details-Table 2)... 48,542 161,693 
Book Adjustments 
Account inventories + 12,429 908 
Other Receipts—Inter 
company transfers, etc 12,022 13,472 


Total Receipts 


1,158,378 1 
Shipments During May 


,260,268 


(See details-Table 3) 214,200 260,522 
Stocks on Hand May 31 
(See details-Table 4) 944,178 999,746 


Tin Chemicals Due to the extreme 
weakness of the past 30 days in the pri- 
mary tin markets, several price revisions 
were made in the important tin 
derivatives. These are given directly 
in the prices. The N. Y. office of Inter- 
national Tin Committee gives monthly 
tin statistics as follows: 


most 


Quota Export 

From Jan. 1 April May 
Netherlands East Indies 1,801 1,279 1,818 
Nigeria 482 423 355 
Bolivia.... 2,063 1,977 2,760 
Malaya 3,246 3,467 2,370 
Siam 833 &. 761 833 
88 








Chemical Markets 


Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low igh Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
DIG IMUIS, ... 50 65:2 OOlb. 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 
No. 2 bags or bbls. “foolb 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Imported bags............ > -O1} .014 O01} O13 .O1; O13 .01 O13 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. .09 .094 .09 .094 .09 .094 “Oot .09 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... 1 = ee x ee .20 .20 .20 
ee 170 lb bbl... .Ib. 25 284 25 28} 25 .28} . 284 -22 
ots 
Crystals, 500 Ib bbls wks.. Ab. 22 223 22 24 .23 . 284 .34 .25 
Metal Straits NY......... “ 211 21} 211 223 213 27 .38 .26 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks.....Ib. ..... CaS sia .23 . 23 29 .42 .25 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs 
AAA EIS ROL PIPERS: b. 1465 .1465 = .165 = .1605. S619} S204 Ss. 183 
Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. .Ib 19 .20 19 oe . 203 22 .50 21 
Pigment, bbls........... Ib. 06} 07 063 .073 064 073 .072 -064 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........ oo er BO seule .35 . 34 .35 .40 .35 
8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... .30 aie 30 27 .30 .35 .30 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb, SS 89 88 .89 .88 .94 .94 .90 
Mixed, ‘900 lb drs wks..... lb. 27 .32 27 32 ae 32 .32 .27 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... lb. .90 .95 90 .95 .90 .95 .95 .90 
oe ty! By. | sens A | reve 80 , .80 .80 .80 
fe ere lb. 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks..... Ib. .32 .36 .32 36 .o2 .36 .36 .32 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . .lb. .10 .104 .10 . 10} 10 .103 .104 .10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs.. .lb. .40 .42 .40 .42 40 42 .42 .40 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... lb. . 253 26 253 26 . 26 45 45 .33 
Triphenyl guanidine......... Ib. .58 .60 58 .60 58 .60 .60 .58 
Phosphate, drums......... Ib. . 50 .65 50 65 .50 .70 .70 .60 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls. ..... 100 Ib. 75 2.00 Ry £3} 2.00 45 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Tungsten, Wolframite,..per unit 10.40 11.00 10.40 11.75 11.00 Ete eedks eee 
Turpentine carlots, bbls..... gal. 42 423 39 .453 363 .57 -614 41 
Wood Steam dist. bbls... . gal. .44 45 .44 .45 38 .61 .52 .36 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... lb 15 .17 15 yf 15 17 Bi 73 15 
Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f.....ton P el RY ae 82.60 108.00 108.00 
eA Se OO. sivas SA2G0) viva Se ktm 82.60 109.30 109.30 
~~. Beard, 42%, tannin 
Ce ee eine Eee ton 29.50 30.00 29.50 34.00 33.00 40.00 40.00 39.50 
Seen, "30-31 % tannin..... ton 22.50 23.50 2.50 23.50 22.50 25.00 27.00 24.00 
Mixture, bark, a eae ton 23.00 24.00 23.00 26.00 25.00 31.00 32.50 30.00 
Vermillion, English, kegs... .lb.. 1.53 1.80 1.53 1.80 1.53 1.80 2.05 1.75 
Vinyl Chloride, 16: tb ¢yl..... _ ere RHO) une de jo ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bags Nath cotecasasacee on 27.00 28.00 27.00 33.00 32.00 41.00 47.75 40.00 
Extract 55% , double bags = 
ROE obo ccdica mow canoe lb. .05 064 .05 .064 .05 .06} .064 .05j 
Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 

Pep rr ere .85 1.00 85 1.00 .85 1.00 1.00 1.00 

Alba, eo ee ere ee 13200. nes Ne ee 13.00 13.00 13.00 
xilders, bags o-i NY...100 si sates : | rere i re 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. .gal. ..... ny errr 2 .29 31 .28 
Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. or DC . 26 24 .30 «38 .25 
DPUGING; CPUS «00.0.0 cccwess Ib .36 .37 .36 38 36 .37 .38 .37 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride pend. 

400 lb bbls. ........ 1 5.25 8.75 5.25 §.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. .104 Be | . 103 cae .103 1l ok} .104 
a Fused, 600 Ib 

POR cua Pla atea eared 054 .06 .053 .06 .05% .06 .06 .054 

Siena 500 Ib bbls wks..... Ib 05} .06 05} .06 05; .06 .064 05; 
Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 Ib 2.25 .00 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.25 
Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... . .38 .39 .38 .39 .38 .39 41 .38 
Dithiofuroate, 100 Ib dr....Ib. ..... 5 ee i eee .00 1.00 1.00 
Dust, 500 lb bbls o-1 wks. . 041 05 .041 0525 .0515 .07 Bp i .06 

Metal, high grade — om 

| rrr 00 Ib. 3.20 Be | 3.195 3.22 3.50 4.45 6.45 4.10 

Oxide, American bags gg -lb. .064 .07 .064 .07 .064 .07 .O74 .064 

French, 300Ib bblawks...1b. .09$  .11% .093 ‘113 ‘093 ‘1li 11} ‘093 
Perborate, 100 lb drs...... brosewea 2 ee bige 8 | keen 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs....... BEB cafousyare | ie 1.25 ; 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ Ib - 184 22 . 18} 22 18} .23 .26 .20 
Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... b .03 .034 .03 .03} .03 .034 .034 .03 
Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ lb 13 134 «le .134 13 .16} .32 16 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .ib .22 24 .22 24 22 .30 .30 .28 

Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .Ib .024 .03 .02 .03 .02 .03 .03 .024 
a rr Ib. .45 . 50 45 .50 45 .50 .50 .45 
Semi-refined kegs.......... Ib. .08 .10 .08 .10 .08 .10 .10 .08 

a 
Oils and Fats 

Castor, No. 1,400lb bbls. .... Ib. .094 092 .093 . 103 .10 12 .134 114 
No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... Ib. .09 .093 .09 . 104 .094 -11} 13 okt 
Blown, 400 lb bbls. ....... lb Pp | 123 ey 123 123 .14 15 12 
China Wood, bbls spot NY...lb. 06 06}  .06 072 .07 .07} ag .07 
Tanks, spot NY......... Ib. .05 .054 .05 065 .06 .07 11} .06 

Coast, tanks, .......... Ib. 043 .05 043 .064 .054 .064 -10} .054 
Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY... .lb. Fk Ce GeOe sisi . 103 . 103 .10 
a Ao “ys bes a the Ss 044 -042 04; 042 .04} .064 .08} .06 
yan Ib. .034 034 .03} .03} .034 .06 .07 .05 

Cochin, re tb tbls WY! lb. .05 .06 .054 .06 -05 .07 .09 073 
) eee Ib, 04 -05 042 .05 .04 .05% .08 .07 
Manila, bbls NY.......... lb. .04 -05 04} .05 04 .07 .08 -06 
TER 6s cbinnsesscees Ib. .034 .034 .03} .04 .03} .054 .07 -054 

Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Ib. 025 .034 02} .034 .68 -05 .07 .05% 
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BORIC ACID 


Stocks carried by the following distributors: 








Thompson Hayward Chemical Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Arnold Hoffman & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. 1. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Detroit Soda Products Co. 
Wyandotte, Mich 

Innis, Speiden & Co. 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
In Canada 
St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


American Potash and Chemical Corp. 


Woolworth Building New York, N. Y. 


Marble Nye Co. 


A, Daigger & Co. 














New Revised and Improved Edition 
Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
RECIPES, FORMULAS and PROCESSES 


10,000 
FORMULAS 
PROCESSES 
RECIPES 


Trade Secrets and 
Money-Making Formulas 





‘Mie, TO make all kinds of Adhesives and 

: 1HO Alloys for every purpose; Anti- 

Freezing Solutions; Battery Fillers 

j and Solutions; Beverages—all kinds; Brass re-finishing 

: and renovating; Bronze Powders; Cement Fillers; 

Actual Size 6 x 9, 800 pages Cleaning Preparations; Cosmetics; Chromium Plating; 

Dandruff Cures; Dentifrices; Dyes; Electroplating and Electrotyping; Essences and Extracts 

of Fruits; Freezing Mixtures; Glazes; Inks of all sorts; Insecticides; Lacquers, Laundry 

Preparations; ,Leather; Lubricants; Mirrors; Ointments; Paints; Paper; Perfumes; 

Photography; Polishes; Soldering; Varnishes; Waterproofing; Weights and Measures. 
Thousands of other practical, tested methods for doing things. 


SAVE MONEY WITH THESE FORMULAS. Make hundreds of articles 


of everyday use for a fraction of the money you now pay in 
shops. By following plain instructions, you can easily make tooth pastes—cold creams— 
cosmetics—hair tonics—remedies—stain and spot removers—floor finishes—varnishes, paints 
—compounds for mending metal, wood, glass, china, fabrics, etc 
World’s Greatest Storehouse of Practical Information for Handy Men, Mechanics, Housewives, 
Farmers, Laboratory Workers, Manufacturers, Painters, etc. More than 10,000 clearly 
described formulas, processes, recipes—many never beforerevealed. Valuable section P, . 
on workshop and laboratory methods. Endorsed by Universities and Libraries. rice 


SENT C O D Send postal card requesting this book. We will $4 


ship C. O. D. $4.00 plus charges 





Sent Prepaid to any address by 


CHEMICAL MARKETS 


25 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 
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white crystals that are 
carefully granulated and 
sized and of highest 
purity. 


Write for sample and quo- 


tations from nearest stock. 
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Victor Chemical Works 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


New York Nashville 
Kansas City 
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THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO. 


Union Trust Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average '$1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


June 1932 $1.68 





The committee states that, according 
to the Byrne plan accepted by the signa- 
tory nations, production during July and 
August, 1932, either ceases or is held 
under control in countries where the ore 
is produced or ordinarily smelted for 
these two months. Thereafter the ore or 
metal so controlled is released at the rate 
of 10% a month for ten months. From 
July 1, 1932, the total quotas are reduced 
at rate of 17,040 long tons a year below 
existing quotas, to a rate one-third of 
1929 production. The aggregate of the 
permitted quotas of production and ex- 
port allotted to Bolivia, Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies, and Nigeria 
from July 1, 1932 is at the rate of 54,056 
tons a year of metallic tin. No metallic 
tin or tin ore produced under the above 
quotas will be released from the control 
of the exporting government concerned 
prior to September, 1932, and subject 
thereto the aggregate permitted quarterly 
quotas of release will be: July and August, 
1932, nil; September 5,405 tons; October 
to December 16,217; January to March, 
1933, 16,217; April to June 16,217; 
total 54,056. The individual annual 
quotas after July 1 will be: Netherlands 
East Indies 12,823; Nigeria 3,431; Bolivia 
14,687; Malaya 23,115 tons. 

Toluol — The acute shortage of ma- 
terial which has featured the market 
for several months appeared to be about 
over. The flurry caused by the increase 
in automobile schedules petered out 
abruptly. No change in price, however, 
is looked for in the trade, at least in the 
immediate future. 


Trisodium Phosphate — The rather 
competitive position in the local metro- 
politan market existing for sometime was 
reported as being unaltered. No change 
was made, however, in the quotations for 
large quantities. 


FATS AND OILS 


During most of June the downward 
trend in the majority of items of this broad 
group continued with a slight strength- 
ening of prices in the last two weeks of 
the month. The decline in fats and oils 
has been much more severe than in any 
other group of the chemical industry. Each 
successive month has witnessed still lower 
prices and leading factors are very re- 
luctant to make any forecasts as to the 
future. However, it is reported that 
several of the large soap companies have 
placed contracts around current levels 
and this in itself should have a tendency 
towards some degree of stability. Until 
this is attained buyers are unwilling to 
contract ahead, leaving the market in a 
very unsettled state. 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50gal bbls 
Ree eee rr Teen gal. 2 26 21 .30 .26 .48 .56 .46 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
Gopra, bags, N.Y... .0600000 Saree .0195 .0205 .0235 0195 .0325 .046 .039 
Corn, age ie Me ssssueee Ib. .053 .09 .05} .09 .05 .09 .10 .08 
Sa See .03 02 .034 .03 .07} .08 .06 
Refined, "375 lb bbls NY.. lb. .063 .07 .06} .07 .063 103 . 103 .09 
ME ees vcsecuel Ib. .083 .083 .08% .08} .08 083 .10 .08 
Cottonseed, crude, mill...... Me keads .03 .02 .034 .03 07 .073 .06} 
Degras, American, 50 gal — 
ONY cae ae ene Na ae .02 .03 .02 .04 “Gat .04} .04} > 
English, brown, bbls NY. . .03 .034 .03 .04 .03 .05 .05 -04 
Light, , bbls MU Sandbecsees .04 043 .04 .04} .04 .05} .054 .05 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks..... MOl.: adic Me tae er 32 .34 .32 
Greases 
Greases, Brown............- lb .01} .01} .01} .024 .02 .04} -064 .04 
- | errr 013 O14 01} .03 .02 .05 .07} .03} 
White, choice bbls NY..... Ib .O2 .024 .02 .043 -034 .05% -084 .06 
Herring, Coast, Tanks...... ~~ ee i are Ls IO «daisies: “sreeace 
Se eee Ib. .053 Nom. .05} Nom. .054 Nom Nom. .05} 
Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Ib. 08} .09  .083 .10 103.13 13.124 
Rr Ib. ie .06 05; .07 .07 .10 -12 .10 
Extra No. 1, bbls........ lb. .054 .06 .054 .07 . 063 09} By 3 .092 
Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots. . . Ib. 064 .068 064 .074 .077 102 . 146 .096 
Bbis ere re lb. .059 .06 .059 .066 . 069 098 .142 .092 
UMD 5 csc san ninieu conor lb. .05 .054 05 .06 . 063 092 .134 .086 
Menhaden Tanks Baltimore. gal. .14 .14}3 .14 .20 .14 22 .50 21 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. gal. .38 .40 .38 .40 .38 53 .70 .52 
Light, pressed, bbls NY.. .gal. .30 31 25 .34 33 38 64 .36 
Yellow. bleached, bbls NY.gal. .33 34 33 ae .30 42 .67 .38 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
eke aceasta eae a ere gal. .40 .60 .40 .60 .40 .60 .60 .40 
ee eer roy .95 1.00 .95 1.00 .95 1.00 1.00 .95 
Neatefoot, CT, 20° bbls NY .lb. 123 13 .12 .134 .13} 16 .17} .16 
Extra, bbls NY nak scm nee lb .052 .06 .05% .07 07 10 -11} .09 
Sp a eee lb. .073 .08 .07} .09 .093 12 .13} oak 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ Ib. 053 .05$ .054 07 = 06 — 0812.08 
No. 2, bbls NY......... Ib. 04) 9.05.04 06 05} 08 ll 08% 
PEGs Bp OE 6c 05600 cones iPr, Sawer Co eee .062 .063 .09 . 103 .09 
Olive, denatured, bbls NY...gal. .59 .61 .59 .65 .59 .80 1.00 .70 
Edible, bbls NY ere al. 1.65 2.00 1.65 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Foots, ‘othe | lb. .04} 044 .04} .05 .044 .062 .08 .06 
Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Ib. .035 .04 .035 04} . 04} 06} .08 .06 
Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb 04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .07 .05% 
DONE, TMB icc ctsccee lb. .03 .034 .03 .03} .034 05} .07 .05} 
Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... MSs, ow sree 034 .02} .04 . 03% GS Nee <<<i. 
Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib. .083 09 .08} .09 084 14 -15 12 
PONS, DIA NY. ccccesccese Ib. 04 .043 04 .052 . 054 | .144 .10 
Wee, SOONER. 6.500 cc sees Ib. .034 .04 .034 .05 .05 .09 -114 .08 
Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 ye ae ee 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 
Ra , blown, bbls ~~ -gal. .68 .70 .68 .70 .68 73 1.00 .74 
nglish, s. NY Ro eee ee a: ee 75 .82 .75 
Japanese, y noel NY. . 56 .58 .56 .58 .56 58 -70 . 56 
Red, Distilled, bbls.......... .064 .063 .064 .07 7 .09 - 10} .08 
Ta: MN ss sib teaes Ss sie wwe 053 .06 053 .06 .06 .08} .093 .07 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks. oa. Pee | ae .19 19 .23 44 .42 
Sardine, Pacific Coast tke. — a7 siee)| AT as Bf 19 42 18 
|Sesame, — yellow, dos. .084 .09 .O84 .09 084 10} 12 .09 
ener. .10 ome .10 Pa 8 | .10 12 .123 .10 
Sod, bbls NY Raetenesenae ~ eens ee BO 2u%24 40 .40 .40 
See eee 
Pacific Coast, tanks....... Ib. 028 .03 .02} .03} . 03; 08 .093 .07 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
CE OP ere EET S| Gere .03 .03 .032 . 032 .07 .08 .07 
se OS) ar Ib. 033 04 03} .05 043 .08 .10 .10 
ST 034 034 .033 044 043 08 09 .09 
Refined, et SOT Ib .058 .06 058 06 058 09 .134 .13 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, — 
(ott ceceeeehnen cae .68 .70 .68 .70 .68 gf .85 84 
45° CT, bleached, bbls NY ear -63 -65 .63 .65 .63 80 .80 .79 
oe Acid, double pressed - 
PST ere TT es: 074 .08 .074 .09 08} 1l .15 .134 
Doutle pressed saponified b 
cca Wace ia che eo a ecole .07 .O74 .07 074 .08 12 .15} .14 
Triple, pressed dist bags. ‘Ib. .10} .10} .10} Bs | ll 14 DY .15 
Stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... lb. 035 .04 .033 .05 . 053 08} .09 .08 
Tallow City, extra loose...... Ib. .024 .03 .02 .03} 027 04 .07 .04 
Edible, tierces. ........0. 034 .034 .03% .04 035 ; .09} .05 
Tallow Oil, Bbls, ol NY.. .063 .064 .06} .073 7 .083 ll .08 
Acidless. tanks NY........ 075 .09 07} .09 07 .09 .10 .08 
Vegetable, Coast mats..... Ib. .06 Nom. .06 Nom. .064 Nom Nom. -06 
Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. .07 .09 .07 .09 07 .10 «aa .10 
Double, bbls peaun oeeeleeeba lb. .09 Be i | .09 me | .09 10 .16 13 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
| Rea oS ae 2) rr 74 74 .74 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY..gal. .58 .60 .58 .60 58 773 .76 .76 
Nat. winter, bbis NY..... gal. -53 .55 53 .55 53 72 73 .73 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York City 
Insert facing page 33 


Natural Products Refining Co., Jersey City, N. J............ 14 
Neuberg, William, Inc., New York City.......... ........91 
Niacet Chemicals Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y................77 
Niagara Alkali Co., New York City... ....Insert facing page 49 
Nichols Copper Co., New York City....................02. 87 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City...................92 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa...............838 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia, Pa..................91 
Palomas, &; , Wea Teed Ghee... «on 5 ck iciicncs ce 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York City......... 6 
Schuylkill Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa..................92 
Sharples Solvents Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. . Insert facing page 48 
Solvay Sales Corporation, New York City............. Cover 2 
Standard Silicate Co., Cincinnati, O.......... err 
Starkweather, J. U., Co., Providence, R. I.................. 83 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York City....................10 
Swann Corp., The, Birmingham, Ala.......................61 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City...................85 
Turner & Co., Joseph, New York City.....................79 


U.S. Industrial Aleohol Co., New York City 
Insert facing pages 64 & 65 


U. & Pete Ca, aw Tet Cie. i. 6.55. cece AM 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill........... eval aera 
Warner Chemical Co., New York City...................... 8 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York City............. Cover 4 
Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J.... Soe 
Wood Distillers Corp., Paterson, N. J......................81 





By-Product* 


BLANC FIXE 


Of Exceptionally High Quality 


*NOT from Hydrogen Peroxide 


ad > 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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It Seems 


THEY SELL BETTER 
if 
THEY SMELL BETTER 


Does the odor of a textile product influence 
a woman in her selection? 


It does! 


Dr. Donald Laird found out that it does. He 
submitted several pairs of stockings to 250 
women, in a recent survey. All the stockings 
were exactly alike in color and quality—but 
one pair had a trace of a Tex-O-Dor in the 
finishing oil—just enough to eliminate that 
faintly rancid odor. 


And 50% of the women pointed to thzs pair as 
the better quality, though few of them detected 
what the actual difference was. Their reaction 
to pleasant odor was quite unconscious . 
and definite. 


TEX-0-DOR is sales ‘‘tnsurance;’’ and 


the premium is practically nothing. 


Ask us for full information about uses 
and prices of the Tex-O-Dors. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy of Dr. 
Laird’s report on this odor survey, too. 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA 


INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue * New York, N. Y. 
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“We” —Editorially Speaking 


“Where the magnolia and yellow jessa- 
mine bloom, and the mocking bird sings; 
where the farmer and the boll weevil race 
for the cotton crop and where corn is 
reckoned in gallons per acre,” is how 
Dixie Stoddard describes his native state 
of Georgia. Not only has he perfected the 
most famous petroleum distillate cleaning 
solvent, and served as President of the 
Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing; run 
one of the biggest dry cleaning businesses 
in the South; but he breeds Jersey cattle, 
raises homing pigeons, and has a stable of 
In his younger days 
he drove racing autos against Bobby 
Oldfield, the Chevrolet Brothers, Louis 
Disbrow, and others, and was the first 
amateur driver to start and finish a 500 
mile race establishing a record that stands 
today. 


show saddle horses. 


i] 


Writing up commercial chemicals, which 
a few years ago were laboratory curiosities, 


is getting to be as commonplace as 


writing down prices in a department 
store, but Alfred Stock really knows 
beryllium, and his paper which was 


originally presented to the Electrochem- 
ical Society really holds some industrial 
possibilities worth checking over. 


ows 


years after John Morris Weiss 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and entered the laboratory of 
Barrett’s Frankford plant, he was made 
Four 
years later, he was brought to New York 
as chief chemist of the company. Six 
years later he was put in charge of the 
research department and for five years 
directed their development work. Since 
1922, he has done consulting research 
work, and during his career has taken out 
some forty odd patents, several of them 
notably successful. There is, therefore, 
plenty of good practical experience behind 


Tw ) 


chief chemist of that operation. 


his paper on the dollars and cents pos- 
sibilities which he feels should gevern 
research activity. At a time when re- 
search programs are being so scrupulously 
inspected, the thought in his paper will 
have particular attention. 

coo 


The chemical industry made a lot of 
financial friends during the Haleyon days 
of the past decade, but Raymond Pierce, 
a New Englander’ born bred, a 
banker by tradition and experience, was 
attracted to the industry back before the 
war, and he has proved to be no fair 
weather friend. 
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and 


Few men in financial 


circles have a wider acquaintance among 
chemical men, or a more sound working 
knowledge of chemical economics than 
he, and the combination made his advice 
to our executives one of the most inter- 
esting contributions to the meeting of the 
MCA; 


opportunity to read his transcript of his 


Our readers will appreciate the 


extemporaneous remarks at Sea View. 


Cows 


A couple of months ago, we congratu- 
lated Warner D. Huntington, who after 
many years of active service, has with- 
the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association and 
But 
he is not of a disposition to withdraw 


drawn from responsible offices in 


the National Fertilizer Association. 
from public service, and he has brought 


back from his recent European trip, a 
suggestion which is being tested abroad 





HELP WANTED 


We need the assistance of our 
readers on three points, and 
extend a cordial invitation to use 
our space to express your views 
on the following: 

The two cent check tax has 
raised again the old question of 
the cash discount earned in ten 
days, or deducted on a given 
day in the month for all in- 
voices of the previous thirty 
days. What are you doing about 
it both as a creditor and as a 
debtor? 





Simply to declare boldly that 
the local distributor has a 
place in the sun doesn’t prove 
anything, and many producers 
and dealers would like to know 
what the industry thinks of our 
analysis of the trend of distri- 
bution as set forth in the ed- 
itorial on page 17. 





Finally, questionnaires have 
been mailed for the ninth 
edition of our Guide Book to be 
published this fall. It costs 
nothing but a three cent stamp 
to return these, and insure 
proper and complete listing 
under the chemical products 
you sell. Compiling the book 
is a big job, and it will help if 
you send back the question- 
naires promptly. 











Chemical Markets 


and proved valuable, which will go a long 
way towards solving the very pressing 
problem of unemployment. Other plans 
of staggering work lend themselves rather 
badly to increasing the number of workers 
in continuous process operations like 
chemical manufacturing, but his proposal 
with deadly certainty will double the 
number of men employed in a given plant 
for any size operation, and it has the 
extra and especially important char- 
acteristic of proving truly economical. 
ow 


New uses for cellophane came nearer 
our home when the advertising cuts of 
Standard Silicate and Solvay arrived this 
month wrapped in that material. 


Cw 


Any kind of a liability attracts atten- 
tion today, but there is too little known 
about the liability involved in trucking 
accidents. H. F. Suiter of Merck has 
made a painstaking study of the law and 
its interpretations, and sets forth in 
language the layman easily understands, 
just where the responsibility rests in such 
cases. 

coo 

Chairman Frank G. Breyer of the Un- 
employment Relief Committee for the 
metropolitan area who, by the way, is 
doing a big job and a very thorough job, 
reports that beverage chemists are least 
effected by the depression. What do you 
mean ‘‘beverage?”’ 

coo 


Professor Charles L. Stewart who with 
Oren L. Whalin, tells us an interesting 
story on fats and oils, is chief agricultural 
economist at the University of Illinois, 
and has spent most of his life in the 
pursuit of agricultural economics and 
affairs. He is a close student of inter- 
national affairs, import and export duties, 
bounties, and all that group of politico- 
economic measures affecting agriculture. 
Mr. Whalin, also engaged in agricultural 
economics at the University, spent many 
years of intensive study at this same 
college, receiving his Ph. D. degree in 
February 1932, and like Professor Stewart, 
has devoted practically all of his life to 
the research and development of agricul- 
tural economics. 


cas 


There ought to be some kind of a good 
wise crack in the burglary of an even 
hundred dollars from Michigan Alkali’s 
New York warehouse the other day, but 
we can’t think of it, and Jimmie Walker 
will not be back from Chicago before we 
go to press. 
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The famous sculptor has a technique which is the result 





of year after year of training, study and practice. He 
does not turn from this to that and back again. 

And there is technique in manufacture too. Our one 
product is Liquid Chlorine. We have not turned aside 
since the time when we pioneered the manufacture of 
this chemical. 

Modern developments and efficiency are the result 


of specialization. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 9 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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